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The Relation which the following Ode and Diſſertation bear 
to each other, th perhaps nat apparent at firſt Sight, rrn- 
dered it neceſſary to publiſh them in this united Manner. 
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A R 0 U ME N T 


OF THE. 


O D bo E. 


"N AUL, for his Diſobedience to Heaven, is afflitled 
J with the Fiend of MaLlAxchorv, p. 5. David 
is ſent for, to cure him by the Power: of Muſic, p. 6. 
He comes, attended with-a Chair of Shepherds; and, 
as the meant f diſpelling Savu's Deſpair, he fing 
the Creation of the World, and tbe happy Eſtate of | 
our firft Parents in Parad! ik, ib. to 9. Saul 5s: 
moved. by the. Repreſentation ; but expoſtulates with 


Davip, why, when others are happy, He ſhould be 
mmiſerable, p. 10. Davip, to.convince him that Guilt 


is the Source of Miſery, fings. the Fall Man, and 
e Expulfion from Paradiſe, ib. This alarms. the: 
Wt M onarch's Pride; and inſtead of reclaiming, provokes - 
\ him Reſentment and Rage, p:1 1. Davi D, ſuperior 
to his Threats, .awakens. his Conſcience, and .terri es 
Bim, by finging the Fate and Puniſbinent of Guilt, in 
the Deſtruction of the rebellious Tribe of CaoRan by an 

| Kartiguale, and of the guilty World by the general. 
8 Deluge, 


The ARGUMENT of the ODE. 


Deluge, p. 11, 12, 13. Saul, flruck with Horror, 
attempts to kill himfelf, p. 14. But being prevented 
by his Friends, Davip ſooths his Anguiſh, by invoking 
Repentance and divine Mercy to compoſe bis Paſſions, 
p- 14. Saul relents into virtuous Sorrow, p. I5. 
But his Deſpair returning, Davip calls on his at- 
tendant Choir to raiſe a more ſublime and affecting 
Strain, p. 16. This hath its Effect; and Saul melts 
into Tears of Penitence, ib. David now comforts 
him with the Return of the divine Favour, p. 19. 
To baniſh the Remains of Pride, be then fings his own 
Happineſs in the humble Station of a Shepherd, ib. 
Still farther to compuſe the Monarch's Griefs, by 4 4 
Strain of ſoft Muſic he throws him into a gentle 
Slumber; invoking celeſtial Vifions to tranſport him 
to the Regions of the Bleſſed, and change his * Anguiſh 
into Joy, p. 18. The defired Effects appear in his 
 Countenance : The Fiend departs : : And Saul awakes 
in perfect Tranquillity, p. 18. David then con- 
cludes with a Song of Triumph on the Powers of 
Harmony, and the ſeraphic Hymn ' that attended 
her, as the Miniſter of H. "_, the Creation of 
the World, p. 19. . | 
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ENGEANC E, ariſe from thy infernal Bed; | : 
« And pour thy Tempeſt oh his Guilty Head * | 
Thus Heav'n's Decree, in Thunder's Sound, 

Shook the dark Abyſs profound, — | 

The unchain'd Furies come! 

Pale Melancholy ſtalks from Hell : | 0 
Th' abortive Offspring of her Womb, We 
Deſpair and Anguiſh round her yell. | f 


- 
* 


By fleepleſs Terror Saul poſſeſs d. | 


Deep feels the Fiend within his tortur'd Breaſt. 


| Midnight 
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Midnight Spectres round him how! : 
Before his Eyes: | 

In Troops they riſe; 1 
And Seas of Horror overwhelm his Soul. 


Haſte; to IESSE'Ss Son repair: 
He beſt can ſweep the Lyre, 
Wake the ſolemn ſounding Air, 
And lead the vocal Choir: 
On ey ry String ſoſt- breathing Raptares dwell, 
To ſooth the Throbbings of the troubled Breaſt ; 


Whoſe magic Voice can bid the Tides of Paſſion ſwell,” 


Or lull the raging Storm to Reſt. 


Sunk on his Couch, and loathing Day, 5 
The heav'n- forſaken Monarch 1 
To the fad Couch the Shepberd now drew. near; 


And, while th' obedient Choir ſtood round, . . 


Prepar'd to catch the OI Og 
He drop'd a gen'rous Tear.— 4 
Thy pitying Aid, O Gop, impart!. 
For lo, thy poiſon d Arrows drink his Heart |: 


The 


The mighty Song from Chaos roſe, — | ' 
Around his Throne the formleſs Atoms ſleep, 
And drowzy Darkneſs broods upon the Deep: 
Confufion, wake 
Bid the Realms of Chaot ſhake ! 
Rouſe him from his dread Repoſe! 
Hark ! loud Diſcord breaks her Chain: | 
The hoſtile Atoms claſh with deafning Roar : | \ 
Her hoarſe Voice thunders through the drear Domain ;- | 
And-kindles ev'ry Element to War. — 5 oe « 
« Tumult ceaſe} fh 
« Sink to Peace! | 
„Let there be Light!” — Ti 2 faid : 
And lo, the radiant Sur, 
Flaming from his orient Bed, 
His endleſs Courſe begun. 
See, the twinkling Pleiads riſe : 
Thy Star, Orion, reddens in the Skies 2 
While ſlow around the northern Plain, 
Arcturus wheels his nightly Wane. 
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Thy Glories; tos, refulgent Moon, he fong 5 © ST 
Thy myſtic Mazes, and thy changeful Ray: 

O fairgſt of the ſtarry Throng ! 

Thy ſolemn Orb of Light © _ 

Guides the triumphant Carr of Night 
Ofer Silver Clouds, and ſheds à ſofter Day x 


Le Planets, and each eireling Conſtellation, . 

In Songs harmonious tell your Generation! 

Oh, while yon radiant Serapb turns the Spheres, 

And on the ſtedfaſt pole- Star ſtands ſublime 2 
Wheel your Rounds 


To heav' nly Sounds; 4 
And ſooth his Song- inchanted Bars, 


With your — Chime. 


In dumb Surprize the Urne Monarch * 
(His Woe ſuſpended by ſweet Muſic's Sway) 
And awe-ſtruck, with uplifted Eye 3 
Mus'd on the new - horn Ween of the * 


Lead the ſoothing verſe dong: 
| He feels, he feels the Pow'r of Song. = 
| — Ocean 


Ocean haſtens to his Bed: 


+ Down his ſteep and ſhaggy Side 
The torrent rolls his thund'ring Tide; » 
Then ſmooth and clear, along the fertile Plain 
Winds his majeſtic Waters to the diſtant Main. 
Mu: Flocks and Herds the Hills adorn : 
The Lark, high-foaring, hails the Morn. 
And while along yon crimſon-clouded Steep 
The flow Sun ſteals into the golden Deep, 
Hark! the ſolemn Nightingale 
Warbles to the woodland Dale. : 
See, deſcending Angels ſhow'r 
Heav'n's own Bliſs on Eden Bow'r 


| Peace on Nature's Lap repoſes; TY 
Pleaſure ſtrews her guiltlefs Roſes : 
2 Joys divine in Circles move, 
Of. Link'd with Innocence and Love. 


R Heil, happy Love, with Innocence combin'd ! 
Ee hail, ye finleſs Parents of ae 1 


They paus 4 — the ane hi on his. Bed, 
Submiflive bow'd his- Head ; 
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The lab' ring Mountain rears his rock-encumber'd Head: 


7 + ; Ader'd 
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Ador'd the Works of boundleſs Pow'r divine: 

Then, Anguiſh-ſtruck, he cry'd (and ſmote his Breaſt) 
Why, why is Peace the welcome Gueſt 
Of ev'ry Heart but Mine 


Now let the ſolemn Numbers flow, 
Till he feel that Guilt is Woe. | 
Heav'nly Harp, in mournful Strain LS / 
O'er yon weeping Bow'r complain : | 
What Sounds of bitter Pangs I hear! 
What Lamentations wound mine Ear! : 
In vain, devoted Pair, thefe Tears ye ſhed : 
Peace with Innocence is fled. 
The Meſſengers of Grace depart : - 
Death glares, and ſhakes the dreadful Dart! 
Ah, whither fly ye, by yaurſelves abhor'd, a 
To ſhun that frowning Cherub's firey Sword ? — 
Lo! EL ANG 
Hapleſs, hapleſs Pair, 11 TOE 
Goaded by Deſpair, 
Forlorn, thro' deſert Climes they go! 
Wake, my Lyre!! can Pity ſleep, 
When Heawn is moy'd, and Angels weep ! 
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Flow, 


ASACRED ODE. 


Flow, ye melting Numbers, flow; 
Till he feel, that Guilt is Woe. 


The King, with Pride, and Shame; and Anguiſh, torn, 
Shot Fury from his Eyes, and Scorn. 

\ The glowing Youth, ; 
Bold in Truth, 

(So ſtill ſhould Virtue guilty Pow'r engage) 
With Brow undaunted met his Rage. 

See, his Cheek kindles into generous Fire: 

Stern, he bends him o'er his Lyre; 

And, while the Doom of Guilt he ſings, 
Shakes Horror from the tortur'd Strings. 


What Sounds of Terror and Diſtreſs 
Rend yon howling Wilderneſs ! 
The dreadful Thunders ſound * | 
The forked Lightnings flaſh along the Ground. _ 
Why yawns that deep'ning Gulph below? a, 
Tis for Heav'n's rebellious. Foe 3 — 


Fly, ye Sons of IsRAEL, fly, 


11 


Who dwells in Kora#'s guilty Tents muſt die! — - 


They fink |! — Have Mercy, Lord ! — Their Cries 
In dreadful Tumult riſe! 


| C 2 . Hark, 
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Hark, from the Deep their loud Eaments I hear! 
They leſſen now, and leflen on the Ear 


Now, Deſtruction's Strife is o'er! 
The countleſs Hoft 


For ever loft 
The Gulph is clos'd Their Cries are heard no more 


But Oh, my Lyre, what Accents can relate 
Sinful Man's appointed Fate 
He comes, he comes! th' avenging Gop ! 
Clouds and Darkneſs round him rowl : 
Tremble, Earth! Ye Mountains, nod! 
He bows the Skies, and ſhakes the Pole. 
The gloomy Banners of his Wrath unfurl'd, 
He calls the Floods, to drown a guilty World: 
I Ruin, lift thy baleful Head: 
« Ronze the guilty World from Sleep ; 
Lead up thy Billows from their cavern'd Bed, 
And burſt the Rocks that chain thee in the Deep.” — 
Now, th'impetuous Torrents riſe 3 5 
The hoarſe- aſcending Deluge roars: - 
Down ruſh the Cataracts from the Skies; 
The ſwelling Waves o'erwhelm the Shores. 
Jail, 


A SACRED ODE. 


Juſt, O God, is thy Decree ! | 
Shall guilty Man contend with Thee ! 
| Eo, Hate and Envy, ſea-intomb'd, 
And Rage with Luft in Ruin ſleep; 
And ſcoffing Luxury is doom'd 
To glut the vaſt and rav nous Deep! 


In vain from Fate th aſtoniſh d Remnant flies: 


« Shrink, ye Rocks! Ve Oceans, riſe! — 
The tottering Cliffs no more the Floods controul ; 
| Sea following Sea ingulphs the Ball : 
O'er the ſunk Hills the watry Mountains rowl, 
And wide Deftru#ion ſwallows all! — 
Now fiercer let th' impaſſion'd Numbers glow F 
| Swell the Song, ye mighty Choir! 
Wing your dreadful Darts with Fire! 
Hear me, Monarch! — Guilt is Woe! 


Thus while the frowning Shepherd pour'd along 

Fhe * impetuous Torrent of his Song 3 z- 
Sar, ſtung by dire Deſpair, | 
Gnaſh'd his Teeth, and tore his Hair: 
From his Blood, by Horror chill'd, 

A cold and. agonizing Sweat diſt oe” 
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Then, foaming with unutterable Smart, 
He aim'd a Dagger at his Heart. 
His watchful 'Train prevent the Blow ; 
- And call each lenient Balm, to heal his frantic Woe : 
But pleas'd, the Shepherd now beheld 
His Pride by Heav'n's own Terrors quell'd: 
Then bade his potent Lyre controul 
The mighty Storm that rent his Soul. 


Ceaſe your Cares : the Body's Pain 
A ſweet Relief may find: 

But Gums and lenient Balms are vain, 

To heal the wounded Mind. 

Come, fair Repentance, from the Skies, 
O fainted Maid, with upcaſt Eyes 
Deſcend in thy celeſtial Shrowd, 

Veſted in a weeping Cloud ! 

Holy Guide, deſcend, and bring 

Mercy from th' eternal King 

a. Calm his Soul, your Beams impart, 
And pour your eee his Heart | — 


They come: O King, thine Ear incline : 


Liſten to their Voice divine : 
A. Their 


ASACRED ODE. 


Their' Voice ſhall every Pang compoſe, 
To gentle Sorrow melt thy Woes ; 
Till each pure Wiſh to Heav'n ſhall ſoar, 
And Peace return, to part no more ! 


Behold, obedient to their great Command, 

The lifted Dagger quits his trembling Hand : 
Smooth'd is his Brow, where ſullen Care 

And furrow'd Horror couch'd with fell Deſpair: - 
No more his Eyes with Fury glow ; 

But heav'nly Grief ſucceeds to hell- born Woe. —-- 
See, the Signs of Grace appear: 
See the ſoft relenting Tear, 
Trickling at ſweet Merey's Call! 
Catch it, Angels, ere it fall! 
And let the heart-ſent Offering riſe, . 
Heav'n's beft-accepted Sacrifice! 


Vet, yet again ?—Ah ſee, the Pang returns! 

Again with inward Fire his heaving Boſom burns? 
Now, Shepherds, wake a mightier Strain; 
Search the deep, heart rending Pain; 

Till the large Floods of Sorrow roll, 
And quench the Tortures of his Soul. 
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Almighty Lok b, accept his Pang ſincere 

Let heav'nly Hope diſpell each dark Temptation 
And, while he pours the penitential Tear, | 
O viſit him with thy Salvation! — 


Stoop from Heay'n, ye raptur'd Throng : 
Sink, ye ſwelling Tides of Song! 
For lo, diffoly'd by Muſic's melting Pow'r, 
Celeſtial Sorrow rolls her plenteous Show'r. 
O'er his wan Cheek the Colours riſe 3 
And Beams of Comfort brighten in his Eyes. 
Happy King, thy Woes are oer! a 
Thy God ſhall wound thy Heart no more: 
The pitying Father of Mankind 
Meets the pure- returning Mind. 
No more ſhall black Deſpair afflict his Soul: 
Each gentler Sound, ye Shepherds, now combine: 
Sweetly let the Numbers roll : 
Sooth him into Hope divine. 


Now lowly let the fuſtic Meaſure glide, 

To quell the dark Remains of ſelf-conſuming Pride; 
Till Nature's home-ſprung Bleſſings he confeſs, 

| And own that calm Content is Happineſs. — | 


Ye 
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Ye Woods and Lakes, ye Cliffs and Mountains ! 
Haunted Grots, and living Fountains! 
Liſten to your Shepherd's Lay, 
Whoſe artleſs Carols cloſe the Day. 
Bounding Kids around him throng ; 
The ſteep Rock echoes back his Song: 
While all unſeen to mortal Eye, 


Sliding down the evening Sky, | 

Holy Peace, tho' born above, _ 
Daughter of Innocence and Love, | x 
Quits her Throne and Manſion bright, 

Her Crown of Stars, and Robe of Bight, 

Serene, in gentle Smiles array'd, 

To dwell beneath his Palm-Tree Shade. 

Hail, meek Angel ! awful Gueſt ! - 

Still pour thy Radiance o'er my Breaſt ! 

Pride and Hate in Courts may ſhine : 

The Shepherd's calm and blameleſs Tent is Thine !— 


Softly, ſoftly breath your Numbers ; 
And wrap his weary d Soul in Slumbers ! 
Gentle Sleep, becalm his Breaſt, _ 
And cloſe his Eyes in healing Reſt! 
D 
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Deſcend, celeſtial Viſions, ye who wait, 


Gop's miniſtring Pow'rs, at Heav'n's eternal Gate 
Ye who nightly Vigils keep, 
And rule the ſilent Realms of Sleep, 
Exalt the Juſt to Joys refin'd, 
And plunge in Woe the guilty Mind.; 
Deſcend! — Oh, waft him to the Skies, 
And open all Heaw'n's Glories to his Eyes! 
Beyond yon ſtarry Roof, by Seraphs trod, 
Where Light's unclouded Fountains blaze:; 
Where Choirs immertal hymn their Gon, 
Intranc'd in Ecſtaſy: of ceaſeleſs Praiſe. 
Angels, heal his Anguiſh ! 
"Your Harps and Voices joyn! 
His Grief to Bliſs ſhall languiſh, 
When ſooth'd by Sounds divine. 


Behold, with dawning Joy each Feature glows ! 
See, the bliſsful Tear o'erflows1— 

The Fiend is fled! — Let Myfic's Rapture riſe: 

Now, Harmony, thy.ev'ry Nerve employ: 
Shake the Dome, and pierce the Skies: 

Wake him, wake him into Joy.— 


— 


What 


A SACRED ODE. 19 


What Pow'r can every Paſſion's Throe controul ?. 


What Pow'r can boaſt the Charm divine, 
To ſtill the Tempeſt of the Soul ? 


Celeſtial Harmony, that mighty Charm is Thine! 
She, heav'nly-born, came down to viſit Earth, 
When from God's eternal Throne 
The Beam of all-creative Viſdum ſhone,, 
And ſpake fair Order into Birth.. 
At W:ſdom's Call ſhe robed yon glittering Skies, 
Attun'd the Spheres, and taught conſenting Orbs to riſe. 
Angels: wrapt in. Wonder. ſtood,, 
And ſaw that All was. Fair, and All was Good. 
Twas then, ye Sons of God, in bright Array, 
Ye ſhouted. o'er. Creation's Day: 
Then kindling into Joy, 
The Morning Stars together ſung z 
And thro' the vaſt: etherial Sky. 
Seraphic. Hymns. and. loud Hoſannalis rung. 
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The Reader is defired to correct the following: 
ALS HS. 
occaſioned by the Author's Diſtance from the Preſs; 


Pag. Lin, 

64. 15, 16. for © There, here” r. © There”. | 

6xs 297 fos.** Phrygian or Dorian Meaſure” r. Lydian Meaſure”. 
6H. note I. 4. for Spurtane” n © the Spartans”, 

70. 26. for © Multiſolicity r. Multiplicity”.. 

132. 6. for © Subjects r. % 4, Subjef?”, 

223. 9, for “ la plus“ r. . plus“. 
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8. E Off ION JL 
The DrSIOGN. 
LEST Pair of Syrens, Pledges of Heaven's Y. 
Sphere-born harmonious Siſters, Voice and VERSE, 
Wed your divine Sounds, and mix d Power employ |! 


So ſaid the ſublime MrLToN, who knew and felt their 


Force: But Thoſe whom Nature had thus joined toge- 


ther, Man, by his falſe Refinements,, hath moſt unnaturaliy 


put afunder. 
The Purpoſe of the following Diſſertation, therefore, is 


| to trace the Riſe, Union, and Progreſſion of Poetry and 
Mui, as they are found to exiſt in their ſeveral Kinds and 


Gradations among Mankind; thence to conſider the Cauſes 


which have produced that Separation under which they 


now lie, and have often lain, among the more poliſhed 


Nations; and in Concluſion, to point out the Circumſtances 
in which, and the Means by which, they _ poſſibly be 
again united, 
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- $B© . n. | 
The propoſed Method of Inquiry. 


HATEVER is founded in ſuch Paffons and 

Principles of Action, as are common to the whole: 
Race of Man, will be moſt effectually inveſtigated, as to 
its Origin and Progreſs, by viewing Man in his /avageiar 
uncultivated State, Here, before Education and Art have 
caſt their Veil over the human Mind, its various Powers 
throw themſelves out, and all its Workings preſent them 
ſelves inſtantly, and without Diſguiſe. 

It may be affirmed with Truth, that, for Want of begin» 
ning our Inquiries at this early and neglected Period, and: 
by viewing Man under his State of Civilization only, many 

curious and intereſting Queſtions have been left involved 
in Darkneſs, which might have been clearly unfolded by a 
free and full Reſearch into the Paſſions, Propenſities, and 
Qualities of ſavage Man. 

This the Writer hopes to: make appear in. a. more exten- 
foe Degree, and on Subjects of higher Importance, through 
the Courſe of a future Work [a]; of which, ſome of the 
Principles here delivered will make an incidental Part. In 
the mean Time, he intends to treat the preſent Subje& in 
the Way now propoſed, by deducing his Argument from 
the firſt great and original Fountain of ſavage Li ife a and 


Manners. 


* 


> 


[4] The Work advertiſed at the End of this Diſſertation. 
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SECT. nr. 
Of M. he, Dance, and Poem, in the ſavage Kare. 


rules, we find that the agreeable Paſſions of Love, 
Pity, Hope, Joy, and Exultation, no leſs than their Con- 
traries of Hate, Revenge, Fear, Sorrow, and Deſpair, op- 
preſſing the human Heart by their mighty Force, are 
thrown out by the three Powers of Action, Voice, and 
articulates Sounds. The Brute Creatures expreſs their 
Paſſions by. the two firſt of Theſe ; ſome by Action, ſome 
by Voice, and ſome by both united: Beyond theſe, Man 
has the added Power of articulate Speech : The ſame 
Force of Afociation and Fancy which gives him higher 
Degrees and a wider Variety of Paſſion, gives riſe to this 
additional Power of expreſſin g thoſe Paſſions which he 


feels. 
Among the Savages who. are in the loweſt Scale of the 


human Kind, theſe ſeveral Modes of exprefling their 


Paſſions are found altogether ſuited to their wretched State. 
Their G eftures are uncouth and horrid : Their Voice is 
thrown out in Howls and Roarings: Their Language is 


like the Gabbling of Geefe. 


'But if we aſcend a Step or two higher in the Scale of 


ſavage Life, we ſhall find this Chaos of Geſture, Voice, and 
Speech, rifing into an agreeable Order and Proportion. The 
natural Love of a meaſured Melody, which Time and Ex- 
Perience produce, throws the Voice into Song, the Geſture 
into Dance, the Speech into Verſe or Numbers. The Ad- 
dition of muſical Inſtruments comes of Courſe ; They are 


Y examining ſavage Life, where untaught Nature 


. 
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but Imitation of the human Voice, or of other natural 


Sounds, produced gradually by frequent N and Ex- 
periment. 


Such is the Generation and. natural Alliance of theſe. 
three Siſter-Graces, Muſic, Dance, and Poem, which we 
find moving Hand in Hand among the ſavage Tribes of; 
every Climate. 

For the Truth of the Fact, we may appeal to moſt of the 
Travellers who deſcribe the Scenes of uncultivated Nature: 
All theſe agree in telling us, that Melody, Dance, and 
Song, make up the ruling Paſtime, adorn the Feaſts, com- 
poſe the Religion, fix the Manners, ſtrengthen the Policy, 
and even form the future Paradiſe, of ſavage Man. That 
having few Wants, and conſequently much Leiſure, the 
barbarous Tribes addict themſelves to theſe alluring Arts 
with a wonderful Degree of Paſſion, unleſs where their 
Manners are corrupted by an incidental Commerce with 
the Off-ſcum of civilized Nations. By theſe attractive 
and powerful Arts they celebrate their public Solemnities ; 

by theſe they lament their private and public Calamities, 
the Death of Friends, or the Loſs of Warriors : J By theſe: 
united, they expreſs their Joy on their Marriages, Har- 
veſts, Huntings, Victories; praiſe the great Actions of 
their Gods and Heroes; excite each other to War and 
brave Exploits, or to ſuffer Death and Torments. with un 
Maken Conſtancy. 

Theſe are the Circumſtances moſt common to the ade 
Tribes: Beſides theſe, there are many peculiar Modes, 
which ariſe from their different Climates, Situations, Opi- 


vions, Manners. Among ſome. Tribes the Joyous. Paſſions, 
ang 
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among ſome the gentle, amon 8 others the ferocious, pre- | 

dominate and take Place. To give all the Varieties of theſe 

ſavage and feſtal Solemnities, were. an endleſs Labour. 

Let the following Account ſuffice, as a general Image of the 

reſt; which is ſingled out, not only becauſe it is the moſt CF 
_ circumſtantial; but likewiſe for the particular Relation 

which it will be found to bear to a following Part of this 

Inquiry. 

The IroqQuois, HuRons, 0 ſome leſs conſiderable 

Tribes, are free and independent Savages, who inhabit the 

northern Continent of AMERICA ; and extend their Set- 

tlements from the Back of the Britiſßh Colonies to the Bor- 

ders of the Great Lakes, along the Skirts of LoUlSIANA, 
and down the River On1o, towards the Miss1s1P1, and 

the Gulph of FLoRipa. Father LariTav [ gives the 

following Deſcription of their feſtal Solemnities ; which it 

is neceſſary to tranſcribe at large, in order to give an 

adequate Idea of their Manners and Character. 


« On the appointed Day, early in the Morning, they 
prepare the Feaſt in the Cowncil-Cabbin, and there they 
« diſpoſe all Things for the Aſſembly.— In the mean- 
«< time, a public Crier goes through the Village, and gives 
Notice that the Kettle is hung on in ſach a Cabbin : 
« The common People, and even the Chiefs, bring with 
them their little Kettle, It doth not appear, that there 
oe 1s any Diſtinction of Ranks among them, except that 
« the old Men occupy the foremoſt Matts. The Iro- 

„ qvoist Women afliſt not, that I know of, at theſe Kind 
« of F calts ; nor are they invited. The Children, and 


C75 Mears des Sauvages, tem. ii. p. 21 & 120. .* | 
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young Men, who are not as yet choſen into the Body 
of Warriors, mount upon the Scaffolds which are placed 
« over the Matts, and even upon the Roof of the Cabbin 
« itſelf, and look down through the Hole at which the 
« Smoke goes out. 
« While the Aſſembly is forming, He who makes the 
« Feaſt, or He in whoſe Name it is made, fings alone. — 
„The Deſign of this is to entertain the Company, on 
« ſuch Things as have Relation to the Subject on which 
*<hey aſſemble. Theſe Songs, for the moſt Part, are fill- | 
« ed with the Fables of ancient Times, the heroic Deeds of 
* their Nation; and are compoſed in an antiquated Style; 
« ſo old, that often they underſtand not what they ſay. 
The Singer hath ſometimes an Aſſiſtant, who relieves | 
« him when he is e For they ſing with all their | 
« Force. 
The Speaker then opens the Scehe; by aſking i in Form, | 
« if all ho are invited are come. He them names the 
« Perſon who makes the Feaſt, he declares the Occaſion 
« on which it is made, and enters into a particular Detail 
« of all that is in the Kettle. At every thing which he 
names, the whole Choir 8 by a repeated Shout of 
„ Approbation. 
« The Speaker then gives an Account of every - Silas: 
« which. it is of Importance that the Public ſhould know. 
For theſe Song-Feaſts, being made on all weighty Occa- 
* fions which regard the Village or the Nation; this is the 
cc proper Time for public Affairs, as that of renewing 
| n Name, hearing — or * War by 
* | " MW ac « Song, . 
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When the Orator hath done ſpeaking, ſometimes they 

% begin to eat before they ſing, that they may have the 
e better Spirits: Sometimes they ſing before they eat: If 
t the Feaſt is to continue for the whole Day, the Kettle 
« js in Part empty'd in the Morning, and in Part reſerved 
« for the . and in Fe Intervals they Jing and 


« dance. 


The Maſter of the Feaſt counties 88 He buſies 

« himſelf only in ſeeing that the Company be ſerved, or 

« 4n ſerving them himſelf; naming aloud the Pieces which 
1* he deſtines and. preſents to each. The beſt Morſels are 

given, by Way of e to thoſe whom he — | 
<0 diſtinguiſh. . 

After the Repaſt, the Maſter of the Feaſt begins the 
Atbonront, a Song and Dance peculiar to the Men. They 
« relieve each other, by beginning with thoſe of moſt 
1 Confideration, and paſſing gradually down to the Young- | 

« eff. They have that Civility and Attention to each 
e Other, that every one waits till another of ſuperior Dig- 2 

« nity enters the Liſts, and takes the Lead. | 

« The Ancients and Men of Dignity often do no more 

« than ie from their Seats; and content themſelves, while 

« they ing, with making ſome Infexions with their Head, 
Shoulders, and Knees, in order to accompany and fuftain » K 

« their Song. Others ſomewhat leſs grave, take a few 

Steps, and walk along the Cabin around the Fires. Every 

« one hath his particular Song; that is, an Air, to which 

« he adjuſts a very few Morde, which he repeats as often 

« as he pleafeth. I have obſerved, that they even retrench 
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«or frrike off ſome Syllables from their W ords, as if they 
were Verſes, or meaſured Words, but without Re: | 
« He who means to dance, begins by riſing from his 


Matt; and the whole Company anſwers him by a gene- 


ral Shout of Approbation: As he paſſeth along before 
every Fire, they who fit on each Side beat the Meaſure 
« or Cadence of his Song by a correſpondent Motion of 
ce the Head; and by throwing out continual Shouts which 


ie they redouble at certain Times, where the Meaſure de- 


% mands it, with ſo much Truth, that they never err; and 


vith ſuch a Delicacy of Ear, as the French, who are moſt 


« practiſed in their Cuſtoms, cannot attain to. When he 
C paſſeth go a ſecond Fire, They of the firſt:take Breath: 
They of the more diſtant Fires are likewiſe: ſilent : But 


« the Time is always beat by thoſe before whoſe Fire he 


« ſings and dances. The Song concludes by a general 


« Ehoue! of the whole Choir; which i is a x ſecond Shout 
4 of Approbation. 5 


« The young Men have their Songs of a more lively, and 


4 their Dances of a more vigorous Caſt; ſuch as are ſuit- 


« able to their Age. When the Dance is much animated, 


| cc « they dance two or three together, each at his own Fire: 


«© Nor does this Mixture ever occaſion any Confuſion: ' 
Among theſe Dances, ſome are no more than a /imple 


« and noble Manner of marching up to an Enemy; and of 


40 facing Danger with Intrepidity and Gaiety of Mind. 

A ſecond Sort of Dance, but ſtill of the fame Kind, is 
that of the Pantomimes : Which conſiſts in repreſenting 
« an Action in the Manner in which it paſſed, or ſuch as 
they conceive it to have been. Many of thoſe who have 

x | « lived 
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« lived Among the IRoqQuo1s, have aſſured me, that after a 
10 Chief of War hath circumſtantially recounted, at his 
« Return, all that had paſſed in the Expeditions he had 
0 undertaken, and the Battles he had fought, they who are 
« preſent at the Recital often rife on the ſudden to dance, 
« and repreſent thoſe Actions with great Vivacity, as if 
ce they had been preſent : And all this, without any pre- 
«'yious Concert or Preparation. 

“ In their Songs they praiſe not only their Gods and 
“ Heroes, but they likewiſe praiſe themſelves : In this they 
* are not ſparing : and are even prodigal in their Praiſe of 
4 others, whom they think worthy of it. He who is thus 


: « applauded, anſwers by a ſhout of Thanks, as ſoon as he 


« hears himſelf named. 


* , «© They are ſtill quicker at rallying each other; and ſuc- 


c ceed to a Wonder in This. He who dances, takes 
% whomſoever he pleaſeth by the Hand, and brings him 
« forth into the midſt of the Aſſembly: to which he 
« yields without Refiſtance. Meanwhile the Dancer con- 


* tinues to ng; and ſometimes in his Song, and ſome- 


« times in the Intervals, he throws his Sarcaſms on the 
« Patient, who hears him without Reply. — At every Bon 


% Mot, loud Peals of Laughter ariſe along the Galleries, 
% who animate this Sport, and often oblige the Patient to 


« cover his Head in his Mantle. 


They have another Kind of Dance, i in which the whole 


« Chotr dances : and this is common both to Men and Wo- 
« men. As this is very different from the preceeding ones, 
« they do not uſe it in their Song-Feaſt. Their Pretenders 

| Fees 
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« to Magic [c] often ofdain it as an A& of Religion, for the 
0 healing of the Sich it is alſo one of their Modes of Di- 
« mation. It is likewiſe practiſed, at Times, as a mere 
« Exerciſe of Pleaſure, at the Feaſts and Solemnities of 
* the Village. The Aanner is as follows. Notice is 
« given early in the M rning through all the Cabins, for 
the Performance of this Ceremony: Every Cabin de- 
« putes a certain Number, either of Men or Women, who 
« dreſs themſelves in all their Finery, that they may go 
and perform their Part. They all appear at the ap- 
« pointed Hour (which is proclaimed by a public Crier) 
«« either in the Council-Cabin, or ſome other Place deſtined 
«. for the Purpoſe, In the middle of the Place or Cabin 
they build a little Scaffold; and on this they raiſe a ſmall 
« Seat for the Singers who are to accompany and animate the 
„ Dance. One holds in his Hand a Tambour or little 


„ Drum, the other a Tortoiſe Shell. While theſe ſing, and 


« accompany their Song with the Sound of their Inſtru- 
« ments (which is farther Strengthened by the Spectators, 
« who beat with little Sticks upon the Keztles that are 
« before them) they who dance, go round in a circular 


„Movement; but without taking Hands, as they do in 


« Europe. Each Dancer makes various Motions with his 
« Feet and Hands, as he pleaſeth: And though all the 
« Movements are different, according to the Whim and 
« Caprice of their Imagination, none of them ever loſe the 
« Time. They who are moſt expert in varying their 


le] Charlatans,—a Word with which we have none preciſely correſpon- 
dent in our Language: It ſignifies Here, one who is a Pretender to Meds- 
cine e by the Arts of Magic, 
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Poſtures, and throwing themſelyes into Action, are 
« reckoned to excel the reſt. The Dance i is compoſed of 
« ſeveral Returns: Each Return laſts till the Dancers are 
« out of Breath; and after a ſhort Interval of Repoſe, they 
% begin another. Nothing can be more animated than 
« theſe Movements: To ſee them, one would ſay, they 
« were a Troop of furious and frantic People. What muſt 
ce fatigue them ſtill more is, that not only by their Move- 
ment but likewiſe with their Voice, they follow the Sing- 
ers and their Inſtruments to the End of each Return; 
27 which is always cloſed by a general and loud Owe / 
«© which is a Shout of Approbation, implying that the Re- 
c turn hath been well performed. 

Although I have not ſpoken particularly of any Na- 
ce tions but thoſe of the IRoqpols and HuRons, yet I 
e may. truly ſay, that I have deſcribed, at the ſame Time, 
% A the other barbarous Nations of AMERICA, as to 
„what is eſſential and principal. For though there ap- 
«« pears to be a great Difference between the Monarc bie 
and Olgarchic State, yet the Genius of their ſavage Po- 
« licy is every where the ſame: We find the ſame Turn 
e for public Affairs, the ſame Method of conducting them, 
e the ſame Uſe of ſecret and ſolemn Aſſemblies, the ſame 
Character in their F eaſts, their Dances, and their Di- 
* verſions. 

% The Muſic and Dance of he Americans WK Gas. 
thing in them extremely barbarous, which at firſt diſ- 
„ ouſts; and of which no Idea can be formed by thoſe 
„ who have not ſeen and heard them. We grow recon- 
* ciled to them by Degrees, and in the End partake of 


them with Pleaſure. As to the Savages themſelves, they 
E | 1 
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« are fond of theſe Feaſts even to Diſtraction. They con- 
« tinue them whole Days and Nights entire; and the 
« Shouts of their Choir are ſo violent, as to make Vik 
lage tremble.” 

Thus far the learned Father Layirav : For whoſe 
Detail no Apology needs be made to the curious Reader. 
But the more particular Reaſons, why it is here given at 
On will * in the following Sections. 


8 Ber. Iv. 
Of the natural Conſequences of a ſuppoſed Civilization. 


” HILE theſe free and warlike Savages continue 
in their preſent an/ettered State of Ignorance and. 
Simplicity, no material Improvements in their Sang-Feaſts 
can ariſe. But let us. ſuppoſe that the Uſe of Letters 
ſhould come among them, and, as a Cauſe or Conſequence 
of Civilization, be cultivated: with that Spirit which is. 
natural to a free and active People; and many. notable 
Conſequences would appear. Let us conſider the moſt: 
probable and ſtriking among theſe natural Effects. 
1. Their Idea of Muc, in. its moſt inlarged Senſe, would 
comprehend. the. three Circumſtanees of Melody, Dance, 
and Song. For theſe: three, as we have ſeen, being na- 
turally conjoined, becauſe naturally producing each. other, 
would. not ſeparately. command. the Attention of ſuch a 
People at their public Feſtivals. Therefore Inſtr umental. 
 Melody,. without Seng, would be little attended to, and of 
zo Eſteem; becauſe it would want all thoſe Attractions 
which muſt ariſe from, the correſpondent Dance and Song. 


2. In 
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„ In the early periods of ſuch a Commonweal th, the 


chip or Legiſlators would often be the principal Muſicians. - 
The two Characters would commonly coaleſce ; -for we 
find, that, among the ſavage Tribes, the Cbigſi are they 


Vvho moſt ſignalize themſelves by Dance and Song; and 


that their Songs -rowl principally on the great Aliens and : 
ia” which*concern their own Nation. 
. . Henee; their moſt ancient Gods. would naturally 7 
be ſtyled: Singers and Dancers. For the moſt ancient Gods. + 
of civilized Pagan Countries, are generally their early 
Legiſlators, who taught their People the firſt Arts of Life. 
Theſe: deceaſed Legiſlators, therefore, when advanced to 
the Rank of Gods, would naturally be delivered down to 
Poſterity with the ſame Attributes and Qualities by which 
they had diſtinguiſhed ' themſelves in Life: And it ap- 
pears, from the laſt Article, that theſe Qualities would 
naturally be thoſe of Danre and Sang. 
4. Meaſured Periods, or in other Words, Ryrbm, Num- 
ters, and Verſe, would naturally ariſe. For meaſured 
Cadence, or Time, is an eſſential Part of Melody, into 
which the human Ear naturally falls. And as. the ſame 


Force of Ear would. lead the Action or Dance to cor- - 
reſpond with the. Melody, ſo the Words or Song muſt, on 


a. like Principle, keep Pace with Both. Among the /a- + 
vage Americans. we fee the firſt Rudiments of . poetic . 


s Means of adjuſting the Words to the Air or Melody, 

they ſometimes ſtrike off Syllables from their Words. 
And ſuch is the natural Generation of Rythm. and Verſe. | 
5. Their earlieſt Hitories would be written in Fer/e. 
For we 0 that among the ſavage Tribes, the Actions of 
2 | their 


able Part of its Power from its Rythm or Meaſure, without 
| | any 
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their Heroes and Gods, and the great Events of their 
Nation, make a principal Part of their Songs. When- 
ever, therefore, the Uſe of Letters ſhould come among 
ſuch a People, theſe ancient Songs would naturally be fir/f 
recorded, for the Information and Uſe of future Times. 

6. Their moſt ancient Maxims, Exhortations, Proverbs, 
or Laws, would probably be written in Verſe. For theſe 
would naturally make a Part of their Songs of Celebration, 
and would by Degrees be ſ#/eFed from thence, would in 
Time become the Standard of Right and Wrong, and as 
ſuch, be treaſured up and appealed to by the UPProving 
Tribe. 

7. Their lin hw would naturally be performed or 
accompany'd by Dance and Sang. For it appears from 
Fact that the great Actions of their Gods and Heroes are 
the moſt general Subject of the ſavage Dance and Song; 
and the common End of Pagan Rites hath ever been, to 


praiſe the Gods of the Country, and by theſe Means (as 
well as by W to e their Wrath, or ſecure 


their Favour. 

8. Their earlieſt. N would Rn be delivered 
in Verſe, and ſung by the Prieſt or Prieſteſs of the ſuppoſed 
God. For theſe Oracles, being ſuppoſed to be inſpired by a 
deceaſed Chief (now a Deity } who had himſelf delivered 


his Exhortations in this enthufraſtic Manner; and being ad- 
dreſſed to a Tribe among whom this Mode of Inſtruction 
univerſally prevailed, no other Vehicle but that of Yer/e 


and Song could at firſt gain theſe Oracles cither Credit 
or Reception. 
9. Their Melody would be % mple ; and derive a conſider- 
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any Mixture of artificial Compoſition. Firſt, becauſe this 
Kind would be moſt ſuited to the Powers of the barbarous 
Legiſlators or Bards, at once Compoſers and Performers, 
among whom nothing artificial or refined could as yet take 
Place. Secondly, becauſe this Simplicity of Manner would 
be beſt adapted to the Capacity of the ſurrounding People, 
incapable, in this early Period, to be attracted or moved by. 
any thing but what Nature dictates. 

10. The Force of this ſimple Melody would be gh 
increaſed by the Power of early Afeciation and continued 


Habit. For this, by appropriating certain Sounds to certain 
Subjects, would raiſe their Melody into a Kind ot natural. 


and expreſſive Language of the Paſſions.” . 
11. Their Songs would be of a /egiſlative Caſt ; and being 
drawn chiefly from. the Fables or Hiſtory of their own 
Country, would contain the eſſential Parts of their religious, 
moral, and political Syſtems. For we have ſeen above, 
that the. Celebration of their deceaſed Heroes would of 
Courſe: grow into a religious Act: That the Exhbortations. 
and\Maxims intermixed with theſe Celebrations, and found 
ed on the Example of their Heroe-Gods, would naturally 
become the Standard of Right and Wrong; that is, the 
Foundation of private Morals and public Law: And thus, 
the whole Fabric of their Religion, Morals, and Polity, 
would naturally ariſe from, and be included in their Songs, 
during their Progreſs from ſavage to civilized Life. 

12. Mvus1c, in the extended Senſe of the Word (that is, 
including Melody, : Dance, and Song) would make an eſ- 
ſential and principal Part in the Education of their :Chil- 
dren. For the important Principles of their : Religion, 
Morats, and Polity, being delivered and inculcated in their 


$ Songs, 
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. Songs, no other Method could be deviſed, which would ſo 
ſtrongly impreſs the youthful Mind with the approved 
Principles of Life and Action. | 
13. Music therefore (in this extended Senſe) muſt gain 
a great and univerſal Power over the minds and Actions of 
ſuch a People. For through the Force of early and conti- 
nued Habit, together with the irreſiſtible Contagion of 
general Example, while every thing pleaſing, great, and im- 
portant, was conveyed through this Medium, and through 
this only, ſuch ſtrong Impreſſions would ſtrike themſelves 
into the growing Mind, as would give it its ruling Colour 
through Life, and ſuch as no future Incidents could eaſily 
weaken or efface. _ 
14. In the Courſe of Time, and the Progreſs of Polity 
and Arts, a Separation of the ſeveral Parts or Branches of 
Muſic (in its extended Senſe) would naturally ariſe. Till 
a certain Period of Civilization, Letters, and Art, the ſeve- 
ral Kinds would of courſe he confuſed, in a Sort of un- 
diſtinguiſhed Maſs, and be mingled in the ſame Compoſi- 
tion, as Inclination, Enthuſiaſm, or other Incidents might 
impel. But repeated Trial and Experiment would natu- 
rally produce a more artificial Manner ; and thus, by De- 
grees, the ſeveral Kinds of Poem would aſſume their legi- | 
timate Forms, 
15. If their warlike Character ao FEE the Dance 
would naturally ſeparate from the Song; and would itſelf 
become a diſtinct Exerciſe or Art, for the fake of increaſing 
their Strength and Agility of Body, as the Means of ren- 
dering them invincible in War. For the Dance or Action 
of their Song-Feaſts, being only ſecondary, and merely an 
| r to the Song, would nat be of a Character ſuffi- 
| Sen 
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ciently ſevere for the fierce and ſtubborn Contention of thoſe 
who were deſtined to the immediate Toils of warlike Service. 
16. After a certain Period of Civilization, the complex 
Character of Legiſlator and Bard would ſeparate, or be 
ſeldom united. For as the Society grew more. populous, 
and the increaſing Arts of Life increaſed the Labours and 
Cares of Government, the mifical Art (in its extended 
Senſe) would of courſe be delegated by the civil Magi- 
ſtrate, to ſuch Men of Genius and Worth, as might apply 
it to its proper Ends, the Inſtruction and Welfare of Man- 
kind. | 
17. Hymns or Odes would be compoſed, and Sung by 
their Compoſers at their feſtal Solemnities. For theſe, in 
their ſimple State, are but a Kind of rapturous Exclama- 
tions of Joy, Grief, Triumph, or Exultation, in-Conſe- 
quence of ſome great or diſaſtrous Action, known, alluded 
to, or expreſſed: A Species of Compoſition which naturally 
ariſeth from the ſavage Song Feaſt. 
18. The Epic Poem would naturally ariſe, and * ſung 
by its Compoſers at their public Solemnities. For it ap- 
pears above [4], that their earlieſt Hiſtories would be writ- 
ten in Verſe, and make a Part: of their public: Song-Feaſts. 
Now the Epic Poem is but a Kind of fabulous Hiſtory, 
rowling chiefly on the great Actions of ancient Gods and 
Heroes, and artificially. compoſed under certain. Limi- 
tations with Reſpect to its Manner, for the Ends of Plea- 
ſure, Admiration, and Inſtruction. N | 
109. From an Union of theſe two, a certain rude Outline 
of Tragedy would naturally ariſe. We may ſee the firſt 
Seeds or Principles of this Poem, in the Conduct. of the 
_ Song-Feaſt..' A Chief| fings'{ome: * a 

| * Article 5. 


God 
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God or Heroe : The ſurrounding Choir anſwer him at In- 
tervals, by Shouts of Sympathy or concurrent Appro- 
bation. 


20. In Proceſs of Time, this bebe bun Scene would 
improve into a more perfect Form: Inſtead of relating, 


they would probably repreſent, by Action and Song united, 


thoſe great or terrible Atchievements which their Heroes 
had performed. For of this, too, we finds the Seeds or 
Principles in the ſavage State. After a Chief of War 
« hath recounted the Battles he had fought, they who 


« are preſent will often riſe up to dance, and repreſent 
« thoſe Actions with great Vivacity.“ If to this we add 


the uſual Exclamations of the ſurrounding Choir, we 
here behold the firſt rude Form of ſavage Tragedy. 

21. If the Choir ſhould be eftabliſbed by general Uſe, and 
ſhould animate the Solemnity by Dance as well as Song; 
the Melody, Dance, and Song would of courſe regulate each 
other, and the Ode or Sang would fall into Stanzas of ſome 
particular Kind. This appears from the third Article. 

22. Another . Conſequence of an eſtabliſhed Chair would 
be an unvaried Adherence to the Unities of Place and Time. 
For a numerous Choir, maintaining their Station through 
the whole Performance, muſt give ſo forcible a Con- 


viction to the Senſes, of the Sameneſs of Place, and Short- 
neſs of Time, that any Deviation from this apparent Unity 
muſt ſhock the Imagination with an Improbability too groſs 


to be endured. 
23. Not only the Part of the tragic Choir, but the 


By :ſode or interlocutory Part would be alſo ſung. For as the 
Ode and Epic would be ſung from the earlieſt Periods; ſo 


when they became united, and by that Union formed the 
tragio 
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tragic Species, they of Courſe maintained the ſame Ap- 
pendage of Melody, which Nature and Cuſtom had my 
given them. 
24. While the Nation held its fierce and warlike Cha- 
rater, the tragic Repreſentations would chiefly turn on 
Subjects difireſsful or terrible. For thus they would ani- 
mate each other to Victory and Revenge, by a Repreſenta- 
tion of what their Friends had done and ſuffered. Theſe 
Subjects would likewiſe be moſt accommodated to the 
natural Taſte of the poetic, Chiefs of ſuch a People ; whoſe 
Atchievements muſt produce and abound with Events of 
Diſtreſs and Terror. They alſo would be beſt ſuited to the 
Genius and Ends of their State and Polity : For as the 
leading View of ſuch a fierce and warlike People muſt be to 
deſtroy Pity and Fear; ſo this would moſt effectually be 
done, by making themſelves familiar with diſtreſsful and 
terrible Repreſentations. The gentle Paſſions, and leſs 
affecting Actions, which might fill the Spectacles of a mild 
and peaceful Nation, would be inſipid to the Taſte, and 
incompatible with the Character, of ſuch a warlike People. | 
25. As their Tragedy would be intended as a vi/ib/c 
Repreſentation of their ancient Gods and Heroes, fo it would 
be natural for them to invent ſome Means of ſtrengtbening 
the Voice, and aggrandiſing the Viſage and Perſon, as the 
means of compleating the Reſemblance : For in all Savage 
Countries, the ta/le/t and ſtrongeſt Men are generally ſelected 
as their Chtefs. | 
26. As their Tragic Peets would be Singers, ſo they 
would be A#ors, and perform ſome capital Part in their 
own Pieces for the Stage. For we ſee theſe different Cha- 
racters are naturally united in the ſavage State: There- 
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fore, till ſome extraordinary Change in Manners and Prin- 
ciples ſhould: enſue, this Union would of Courſe continue. 

27. Mufical Conteſts would be admitted as public Exer- 
&/es in ſuch a State. For we have ſeen, that the impor- 
tant Articles of Religion, Morals, and Polity, would natu- 
rally make a Part of their public Songs: therefore public 
Conteſts. of this Kind would: be regarded as the beſt and 
ſureſt Means of raiſing an Emulation of a moſt uſeful Na- 
ture; and of. ſtrengthening the State, by inforeing all the: 
fundamental Principles of Society in the. moſt ſtriking and: 
offectual Manner. 

28. The Profeſſion of Bard or Mifſician would be held 
W very honourable, and of high Eſteem.. For he would: 
be veſted with a Kind of public Character: and if nat an 
original Legiſlator, yet ſtill he would be regarded as a. 
Jubordinate and uſeful Servant of the State. | 

29. Odes, or Hymns, would naturally make a Part.of their: 
domeſtic Entertainments :. and the Chiefs would be proud: 
to ſignalize themſelves by their Skill in Melody and Sang. 
Eor their Songs being enriched with all the great and im 
portant Subjects relative to the public State; nothing could 
be more ſuitable to a high Station in the Commonwealth, 
than a Proficiency in this ſublime and legiſlative Art. 

30. When Muſic had attained to this State of relative: 
Perfection, it would be regarded as a. neceſſary Atcom-- 
Pliſoment. And if any Man, or Society af Men, were: 
unacquainted with the Practice and Power of Muſic, their: 
Ignorance. in this. Art. would be: regarded as a capital De- 
fect: For it would imply a Deficiency in the three great 
leading Articles of. Education, Religion, Morals, and Po 


ty. 
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31. The Genius of their Mafic would vary along with 
their Manners :. For Manners being the leading and moſt | 
eſſential Quality of Man; All his other Taſtes and Ac- 
quirements naturally correſpond with Theſe; and accom- - 
modate themſelves to his. Manners, as to their..chief and . 
original Cauſe. . 
32. As a Change of Manners muſt influence their Mu- 
fic, ſo, by a reciprocal Action, a Change in their Muſic 
muſt influence Manners : For we have ſeen; that Muſic 
was the . eftablifhed. Vehicle of all the great Principles of 
Education: Therefore a Change in Muſic muſt tend to 


bring on a Change in 75e. 


33. A Provident Community of Principles, uncommonly 
ſevere, would probably fix both the Subjects and Move- 
ments of Song and Dance, by Law: This would ariſe 


from their Knowledge of the mutual Influence of Man- 


ners and Muſic on each other. 
34. In a Society of more libertine and relaxed Princi- 


ples, the Corruption of Muſic .would naturally ariſe, along 


with the Corruption of Manners; for the Reaſons. now 
aſſigved: and the Muſicians, Bards, or Poets, would be 


the immediate Inſtruments of this Corruption. For being 


educated in a corrupt State they would be apt to debaſe 
their Art to vile and immoral. Purpoſes, as the means of : 


gaining that Applauſe which would be the natural Ob- 


ject of their Ambition. 

35. In Conſequence of this Corruption, a gradual: ind. 
total Separation of the Bard's or Muſician's complex Cha- 
rater would. enſue. . For the Chief would now. no longer 
pride himfelf on the Character of Poet or Performer; 
nor the Man of Genius and Worth deſcend to the Profeſſion 
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of Lyrift, Singer, or Actor: Becauſe theſe Profeſſions, 
which had formerly been the Means of inculcating every 


thing laudable and great, would now (when perverted to the 
oontrary Purpoſes) be diſdained by the Wiſe and Vir- 


tuous. 
36. Hence the Power, the Utility and Dignity - of 


Myfic would ſink into a general Corruption and Contempt. 


This Conſequence is ſo plain, as to need no Illuſtration. 


SECT. v. 


An Application of theſe Principles to the M. . Dance, 


and Song, of ancient Greece. 


UCH may ſeem to be the Conſequences which would 
naturally ariſe in «4 ſavage, free, and warlike State, 
ſhould Letters be introduced and cultivated among ſuch a 


ſpirited and active People. In Support of the Truth of 
theſe Deductions, let us now endeavour to realize them; by 
ſhewing that ſuch Conſequences did in Fact ariſe in ancient 
GREECE. In the Courſe of this Review, which will con- 


tain the Riſe, Progreſs, Power, Perfection, Separation, and 


Corruption, of their Melody, Dance, and Song, we may per- 


haps be fortunate enough, on the Principles here given, to 


fix ſome Things which have been held doubtful, to unfold 


others which have hitherto been confeſſedly unaccount 


and to reſolve others into their proper and evident Cauſes, 


which have been attributed to ſuch Cauſes as never had 
1 | 


4 


. «© Their Idea of Muſic, in its 19 inlarged Senſe, 


cc e Fe 1y the three Circumſtances of Melody, Dance, : 


« and Song.” — This appears from the concurrent Teſti- 
2 | % mony 
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mony of many ancient Authors: The following one from. 
the Alcibiades of PLATO may alone be a ſufficient Autho- 
rity. © Socr. Tell me firſt, what Art is that, to which it 
belongs properly to /ng, to play, and dance? Cannot 
«« you find a Name for this comprehenſive Art? -Alcib. 
J cannot.---Socr. Try a little: Who are the Goddeſſes 
« that preſide over this Art ?---A/cib. Do you mean the 
« MusEs ?---Socr. I do: Conſider then, what Name the 
« Art receives from them.---A/cib. You ſeem to hint at 
« Mus1c.---Socr. You are right [e].”---The ſame Truth 
is no leſs evident from the circumſtantial Account which 
ATHENZUs gives of the old ARcaDIan Muc; which, 
in its general Acceptation, included Melody, Dance, and 
Song [F]. It appears, then, that this Combination or 
Union of theſe three S:fer-Graces aroſe naturally in ancient 
GREECE, from- an Improvement of the. /avage State into a 
certain Degree of Civilization. They needed no Art to 
joyn them: For as they naturally produce each other, and 
are naturally conjoyned in the ſavage and uncultivated 
State, this Union would of Courſe continue, till ſome vio- 
lent Change in Manners or Principles ſhould break that 
Union which Nature had eſtabliſhed.---It appears no leſs 
_ evidently from ancient Writers, that what we call In/tru-. 
mental Muſic, that is, the Melody of Inſtruments, unac-. 
company'd by Dance or Song, was a Thing never held in. 
Eſteem till the later Periods of . Antiquity, in which a 
general. Separation took Place. This will appear more at 
large hereafter. PLATO calls Inſtrumental Muſic a an un- 


« meaning Thing, and an. Abuſe of Melody(g].” T 


Sl PLAre, ALCIBIADESs, [ fl Deipnſoph. I. xy. {[g] De Legi- 


bus, I. i. 
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In the earlieſt Periods of the Greek States, their 
Eh e were often Bards, or their Bards were Legiſ- 
* Jators.” Such, in a more eminent Degree, were A- 
POLLO, ORPHEUS, AMPHION, Linus, and Mus us [+]. 
Of this Rank too, was THaLEs the Cretan Lawgiver ; 
who compoſed Laws in Verſe, and ſung them to his 
Lyre[z]. It hath been generally ſuppoſed, that the ſtory'd 
Power of their Lyres and Songs meant no more, than by a 
metaphorical Expreſſion, to convey a ſtrong Idea of their 
Eloquence and legiſlative Art, in producing Order from” 
Confuion. Thus PLUTARCH tells us, that « the An- 
'« cients repreſented. the Statues of the Gods with Muſical 
'« Inſtruments in their Hands, not as being really Lyres or 
4 Flutes; but becauſe they thought, that nothing ſo 
<< much ſuited the Character and Office of the Gods, as 
« Harmony and Order [k].” Thus too, a noble Writer of 
our own Country declares his Opinion, and ſays, that . Tra- 
dition, which ſoon grew fabuls, could not better repre- 
0 ſent the firſt Founders or Eſtabliſhers of large Societies, 
« than as real Song ſters [I]“. But real Song ſters, be- 
yond Doubt, they were; nor was Tradition fabulous in 
thus repreſenting them. For from a View of human Na- 
ture, as emerging from the ſavage State, it is evident, 
that the Song and Lyre (as ſoon as the Lyre was invented) 
muſt be the natural- Means or Inſtruments of Civilization, 
by conveying the Legiſlator's Precepts to the ſurrounding 
People. For we have ſeen that, among the ſavage Tribes, 
the Chrzefs are proud to ſignalize themſelves by Song; that 
they pre/ide at the Song Feaſts; and that their Songs rowl 


D PLATo de Rep. I. ii. [i] STRABO Geog. I. x. 
. [+] Prur. de Procreat. Anime, &c, [I] Chara@eriflics, vol. i. p. 237. 
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principally on the great Actions, Afﬀairs, and Events of 
their on Nation. — A concurrent Proof of this natural 
Union of the Bard's and Legiſlator's Office might be 
drawn, were it neceſſary, from the Name which the old 
THESSALIANS: gave their Magiſtrates: They ſtyled them 
000X151, Or © the Leaders of the Dance and Song- 
« Feaſt n:! A Circumſtance which plainly points out 
its own Origin. | 

3. © Their moſt ancient Gods were tiled Singers and 
% Dancers.” Thus Horace calls ApoLLo the Singer LJ. 
PiN DAR ſtiles him the Dancer fol. HouxR, or the Au- 
thor of the Hymns that paſs under his Name, gives him 
the ſame Appellation p]. REHA, the Mother of JuPpI TER, 
is ſaid to have taught her Prieſts the Art of Dancing, both 
in PR YOGIA and CRETE [q]: As CAs roR and PorLux 
inſtructed the Lacedamonians in the ſame Art[r]. EumegLus' 
or ARC TIN us the Corinthian brings in even Jurirzx 
himſelf dancing, in theſe Words, 

Among. tbem danc d the Sire of Gods and Men [5] 


Whenee it aroſe, that theſe ancient Gods were repre- 
ſented as Singers and Dancers, and veſted with a Quality 
-which at firſt Sight ſeems altogether foreign to their Cha- 
racter, hath not as yet been accounted for. We now ſee 
the true and natural Origin of theſe Appellations. For the 
moſt ancient Gods, among the civilized Greeks, were their 
early Legillators, who taught the ſavage Tribes the firſt Arts 
of Life. Theſe deceaſed Legiſlators, therefore, when ad- 
wanced to the Rank of Go eps ur delivered down 


[m] Lucian. de Saltatione. [n] Ep-ad Fibo: (1 Od. 
[p] Hymn. in Apollinem. [9] LUCIAN, de Salaam. —[r}bid:; - 


[5] Apud ATHENE&UM Deipn. J. i. 
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d Poſterity, with the ſame Attributes or Qualities by 
which they diſtinguiſhed themſelves in Life: and it ap- 
pears from a View of the Chiefs of the ſavage Tribes, 
that theſe Qualities would naturally be thoſe of Dance and. 
Song. 

4. 4 Meaſured. Periods, or, in other Words, Rythm,. 
Numbers, and Verſe, did naturally ariſe.” The general. 

EReeaſon is aſſigned in the fourth Article of the laſt Section; 

and needs not to be repeated here. But as ſome particular 

Conſequences ariſe from this Foundation, relative to- the 

moſt ancient Hi iftory; Laws, and Oracles, theſe will deſerve- 

A ſeparate Conſideration. © = 

; K c Their earlieſt Hiſtories were: written in Verſe.“ 

; This. Fact is indiſputable ; but ſeems not, as yet, to have 

been reſolved into, its true Cauſe. Sr RBO informs us, 

that, ce. The Poetic Form. firſt: appeared: They who imi- 

tated it, dropped the Meaſure: Such were Capmvs. the 
| | Mikfian, PHERECYDES. anLHECAT mvs{2}. Theſe were- 
the firſt Greek. Hiſtorians who: writ. in Proſe. Another: 
learned Ancient eonfirms this Account; and ſays, „In. 

* FR ' 44 theſe early Times, ſo. general. was. the: Inclination to- 

| | | „ Rythm and Numbers, that-all Inſtruction was given in 

| oy * Verſe: There was neither H Hey. nor Philoſophy, nor any 

Action to be deſcribed, but what was; drefled. by the- 

| | _*« Myſes[u}”. Not only the Greek: Writers give a con- 

current Teſtimony concerning the Priority of br/torical.? 
© Verſe to Praſe, but the Records of all Nations unite in con- 

frming it. The oldeſt Compoſitions among. the RR ABS 

axe in Rychm or rude Verſe; and are often cited as Proofs: 


bt] STRABoO, I. i. [a] PLUTARCH... 
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of the Truth of their ſubſequent Hiſtory [w]. The Ac- 
counts we have of the Peruvian Story confirm the ſame 
Fact: For GarciLass0 tells us, that he compiled a Part 
of his Commentaries from the ancient Songs of the Coun- 
try [x]. Nay all the American Tribes who have any Com- 
| poſitions, are found to eſtabliſh the fame Truth [J. Nor- 
thern Eukorz contributes its Share of Teſtimony: For 
there, too, we find the Scythian or Runic Songs (many of 
them Biſtorical to be the oldeſt Compoſitions among theſs 
. birbarous Nations [z]. Op N is ſaid to have boaſted, _—_ 
his Runic Poems were given him by the Gods [a].“ 
Circumſtance which proves them to have been of the . 
eſt Antiquity. 

The Fact, then, is clear and certain: And as it is me- 
what myſterious to common Apprehenſion, various Solu- 
tions have been attempted by the Learned; though, in my 
Opinion, without Succeſs. I ſhall give them, as they ap- 
| pear in various Writers. 

LI. oxolxus hath aimed at Bmetbing like a nabe in 
the following Paſlage : : «© Meaſure belongs naturally to 


« Poetry, as its Province is the Deſcription and Language 
of the Paſſions ; together with Fiction or Fable, which 


45 produce Numbers. Hence it was that the Ancients (even 

ein their common Diſcourſe) uſed Meaſure and Verſe, 
rather than Proſe ].“ It can hardly be neceſſary to 
obſerve, that the celebrated Critic, in this Paſſage, gives a 

mere Afirmation inſtead of an ee He ſays, indeed, 


[4] Hiſt. de las Guerras Civil. de Serenade, 8 2 Comment. Real. 
Ly LArIrau. * BARTHOLIN, de Contemptu Mortis, &c. 
Hicks The,. Septentr. | | £9] su , 005 Gent. Angl. 
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ee that the Language of the Paſſions, and Fiction, natu- 
rally produce Meaſure and Numbers :” But the Reaſon 
is ſtill to ſeek. It were to be wiſhed, that in many Parts 
of his Writings, he had not given us more Inſtances of 
his fine Taſte, than his Power of Reaſoning. 
A learned Modern of our own, Nation hath try'd his- 
Talent in this curious Queſtion. . © They (the Ancients). 
thought, it would ſeem, that Language was the fitſt 
Tamer of Men; and took its Origin to have been cer- 
-< tain rude accidental Sounds, which that naked Company 
« of ſcrambling Mortals emitted by Chance. Upon this. 
«« Suppoſition it will follow, that at firſt they uttered theſe- 
« Sounds in a much higher Note than we do our Words 
now; occaſioned, perhaps, by their falling on them under 
« ſome Paſſion, Fear, Wonder, or Pain; and then uſing 
the ſame Sound, either when the Object or Accident re- 
<« curred, or when they wanted to deſcribe it by what they 
felt from its Preſence. Neither the Syllables nor the 
« Tone could be aſcertained: but when prompted by the: 
Return of the Paſſion, under which they invented them, 
« they extended their Throats and put ſeveral of theſe. - 
% Marks together, they would /eem to fing. Hence avdawy 
« ſignified at firſt ſimply to ſpeak, or utter the Voice; 
« which now, with a ſmall Abbreviation (aden) ſignifies to. 
„fing: And hence came the ancient Opinion, which ap- 
« pears ſo ſtrange to Us, that Poetry was before Proſe [e].“ 
Here we ſee an. ingenious Writer toiling in vain to prop a 
iſtaken Principle. For, to omit all the weak Parts of 
the Paragraph which might expoſe it to Ridicule, if nei- 


[c] Eng. into the Life of Howe, p. 38. 
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ther Sy/lables nor Tones could be aſcertained, it follows, that 
neither Meaſure nor Melody could ariſe; and therefore it 


muſt. even continue to appear as ſtrange as ever, 
Poetry ſhould be before Proſe.” 


_— 


c that 


Mr. Dr VoLTAIRE talks more ſpeciouſly (after Axrs- 


Tor LE and PLUTARCH Ad) on this Subject. Before 
HERO DO us, even Hiſtory was not written but in Verſe 
% among the GREEERS, who had borrowed this Cuſtom 
from the ancient EGyPTIANs, the wiſeſt, the beſt po- 
*-liced, and the moſt knowing People upon Earth. This 
« Cuſtom was very reaſonable : for the End of Hiſtory was 
« to.preſerve to Poſterity the Memory of thoſe few great 
Men, whoſe Example might be of Service to Mankind. 


They only writ what was worthy of being retained by 


« Heart. This is the Reaſon why they laid hold of the 


Harmony of Verſe; that they might aid the Memory. 


« And hence it was, that the firſt Philoſophers, Legiſlators, 
„and Hiſtorians, were all Poets [el. | 

As this is the moſt plauſible -Reaſon that hath as yet 
been aſſigned for this myſterious Fact, it will deſerve a 
particular Conſideration. 'The Cauſe aſſigned ſeems, there- 


fore, to reſt on no probable Foundation, for the following 5 


Reaſons. 


Firſt, becaufe it ſcems to take for granted the” Exiſtence 
of the very Thing which it is ſaid to have produced. If 
we ſuppoſe Rytkm, Numbers, and Verſe, to exiſt and be. 
in general Uſe, they would undoubtedly become the natu- 


ral Means of Memory and Record among a barbarous Peo- 


ple. But to invent the Vehicle of Rythm, from a Foreſight 


[4] See the following Articles. [e] Preface & Ocaip.. . 
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5# 
of its being che beſt Inſtrument of Memory, without any 
prior Impulſe from unaſſiſted Nature, feems altogether i in- 
compatible with the general Character of the ſavage Tribes: 
For in the Period of ſavage Manners, the Power of ab- 
Arad Reaſoning is always weak, and is often found | to 
have no. Place. 

Again: : The Univerſality of the Fact adds greatly to the 
.Improbability of the Cauſe aſſigned. Though we ſhould 
ſuppoſe it poſſible « or probable; that one ſavage Chief might 
by, Dint of Reaſon ſtrike out this new method of recording 
, Hiſtory ; yet that Al ſavage Chiefs, in every known Age 
and Climate, ſhould wnite in the ſame Contrivance, is 
highly improbable. If one of more exalted Capacity de- 
livered his Stories in Verſe, another of inferior Reach and 
Invention would naturally give them to Poſterity in plain 
Proſe: Nay, the acknowledged Difficulty of Yer/ification 
would naturally make the praſaic Manner the more com- 
mon, though leſs effectual Method of the two. Now, the 
contrary to this is acknowledged to be true, even by thoſe 
who contend for the Truth and Sufficiency of the Cauſe 
aligned. The Univer/ality of the Fact is allowed by All. 
Such an univerſal Coincidence, therefore, muſt ſpring from 

ſome other Cauſe, ſuch as ariſeth unalterably from Na- 
ture, and takes Place among the ſavage Tribes in an 

-univerſal and unvaried Manner. 
Farther : If the ancient Songs, prior to proſe in every 
Nation, had been coolly compoſed, for the Sake of Tradition 
and Information only, they would have been circumſtantial 
and preciſe: Whereas the contrary appears in their Con- 
ſtruction: They are generally vague and enthuſiaſtic ; and 
bear 
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bear all the Marks of being; the genuine Effects of favage id 
Paſſion and Enthuſiaſm. So far are they from containing 
any regular Series of Facts, that Facts are often hinted” 
only; while the mere Celebration of the Heroe forms the 
chief Weight and Burtben of the Song. 


Laſtly, the univerſal Connexion of the old Poetry with 
Melody, and the unvary'd Cuſtom of 1 inging it, amounts to 


the ſtrongeſt Proof, that the mere End of Memory and = 


Tradition: could not be its original Cauſe. . For had the | 
ſole Intention of the Song, been that of Record only, a mere | 
Recitation of the Verſes would. have anſwered the ſam [ 
Purpoſe. . And we may, affirm, it to be a moral Trip: feb by , 


taken. Place on this Foundation... "4 
Since, therefore, the Cauſe hitherto aſſigned — alto- | 
gether. inadequate to the Effect can we reaſonably « enter- | 
tain a Doubt, in reſolving i it into that Principle which we 
have already found univerſally predominant i in ſavage Life? 
I mean, the natural Paſſion for Melody and Dance, which . 
1 throws the e A into. A 2 — 


W 


0 from Babarity) ! becauſe og - BH, -5Y 
Song, made a principal Employment, of their ſavage State. | 
And hence, their earlieſt Hiſtories mult of. courſe be writ- N 


[194 


ten in Verſe; becauſe the Actions. of their Gods and He- — | 1 


roes made a principal Part, of their Songs; ; and. therefore, 
when the Uſe of Letters came among them, theſe. ancient 
Songs were naturally frft. recorded, that is, they became 

| their 


I 
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their earlieſt Hiſtories, for the Information and Uſe of fu- 
ture Times. Z 
As this Cauſe, when Howes in itſelf, ſeems amply and 
clearly to account for the Effect, ſo it will receive farther 
Confirmation, if we conſider how naturally it removes all 
thoſe Objections which load the Opinion here controvert- 
cd. For it neither requires nor ſuppoſeth any Power of 
_abſtraft Reaſoning among the ſavage Tribes, but is the 
mere Effect of Paſſion and uncultivated Nature. Its Uni- 
verſality, therefore, becomes highly probable ; becauſe the 
Principles of ſavage Nature (making Allowance for the 
Difference of Soil and Climate) are every where the ſame. 
The Genius of the ancient Songs of every Nation adds new 
Degrees of Evidence: For they are generally irregular and 
enthuſiaſtic ; and therefore the genuine Productions of 
unlettered Enthufiaſm. ' Laſtly, their univerſal Connexion 
with Melody, and the unvary'd Practice of /inging them, 
comes up to a full and direct Proof, of the Reality of the 
. Cauſe now aſſigned. 
: It muſt not be diſguiſed, that the moſt learned Voss1vs 
was ſo ſtruck with the Difficulty of accounting for this 
Appearance, that he thinks it beſt to deny the Fact. To 
* me the contrary ſeems true; that Proſe was firſt writ- 
„ ten, and then Poetry. Tis natural to walk on Foot 
before we mount on Horſeback ; and it is certain that 
Mea firſt ſpoke in Proſe, and then in Numbers, We have 
„ notling more ancient than the Writings of Moss; 
and the are in Proſe, with Songs intermixed [/ ].” On 
«this Reaſoning it may be remarked, that although it be 
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certain that Men ſpoke i in Proſe before they ſpoke in Verſe ; 
yet the Conſequence follows not, that therefore they muſt 
write in Proſe before they writ in Verſe. The ſole Queſtion 
is, what would be deemed beſt worth recording, on the 
firſt Riſe of the writing Art? Surely, the Actions and 
Celebrations of their Anceſtors, Gods, and Heroes: Now 
theſe, we have already ſeen, muſt naturally make the chief 
Subject of their feſtal Songs; and therefore their fefta/ 
Songs were of Courſe the firft things written or recorded. 
With reſpe& to the Inſtance alledged by the learned 
Critic, of the Writings of Moss, and the Practice of an- 
cient EGV, this, when properly explained, will confirm 
the Truth of the Cauſe here given. Moss, we know, 
was learned in all the Wiſdom of the Egyptians: EGV 
was, in his Time, become a poliſhed Nation ; and therefore, 
according to the natural Courſe of Things (as will appear 
below) Proſe had been introduced before the Time of 
Moss, as it was afterwards in GREECE by HEcaTaus 
and others. As to the intermixed Songs in the Writ- 
ings of Moss, it is now a Point, agreed among the 


Learned, that they are written in Meaſure ; and correſpond 
in all Reſpects with the Principle here delivered. And 


that Song was the oldeſt Form of Compoſition i in EGyPrT, 
we learn clearly from two ancient Writers: The Firſt in- 


forms us, that their Muſic and Songs had continued un- 


changed, for upwards of three thouſand Years [g]: The 


other gives a more particular Account of their Nature, and 
Manner of being ſung. The firſt of the Prieſts who 
« uſed to appear in the religious Proceſſion, was a Choragus, 


| P de Rep. |. vii. 
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« Bard; or Singer, who carried the Symbol of Muſic, and 
« could repeat by Heart the two firſt Books of MERCURY 
« the firſt containing Hymns in Honour of the Gods; the- 
« ſecond' containing Sentences or Maxis for the Conduct 
of a King [H].“ 

6. Their moſt ancient Maxime, Exbortations, Pro- 
ce verbs, or Laws were written in Verſe.“ Having traced. 


the Antiquity of Song and poetic Hiſtory to its true and. 


natural Cauſe, the preſent Article will be of eaſy Diſcuſſion, 
For as the Greek Songs and poetic Stories were fraught. 


with the great Actions of their Gods and Heroes, ſo. 


Maxims of Exhortation, which in barbarous Countries 
hold the Place of Laws, muſt of Courſe make a Part of 
theſe public Songs, muſt by Degrees be ſelected from them, 


and in Time be appealed to, as the Standard of Right and 


Wrong. 


However, as ARISTOTLE hath hinted at-another Chas 
the ſlighteſt Conjecture of ſo great a Name muſt not paſs: 
unnoticed. He puts the Queſtion thus. Why are many 
« Songs:called by the name of Laus? Was it becauſe, be- 
« fore the Invention of the Art of Writing, Laws were: 
« ſung, leſt they ſhould be forgotten [i]? On this Paſſage 
it will be only neceſſary to remark, Firſt, that the Opinion: 
is delivered as a mere Conjecture. Secondly, that all the- 
Difficulties which load the common Opinion concerning 


[þ] CLEMENS ALEX AN DR. Stromat. |. vi. 


[i] Problem. Set. xix. Art. 28, He is followed in this Opinion by the 
learned Mr. Gocuer, in his late Book on Laws and Government.“ The 
e earlieſt Legiſlators ſet their Laws to Muſic, that they might be more eaſily 


« retained.” Tom. ii. L. i. Art. 8. 
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the firſt Riſe of poetic Hiſtory, lie equally heavy upon B: 
And laſtly, that the ſame Solution leads us up to the true 
Cauſe, on the natural Principles of the ſavage Song-Feafe. 
This Solution may, perhaps, in the Opinion of ſome, re- 
ceive additional Confirmation from the concurrent Autho- 
rity of CAs8AauBoN ; who declares it his Belief (though he 
aſſigns no Reaſon) that the Songs called Namoi were Frag- 
ments of ancient Poetry, which had been ſelected and pre- 
ſerved on Account of their Utility |]. | 
7. „Their earlieſt religious Rites were performed or ac- 
<«© companied by Dance and Song.” — The Orgys of Bac- 
CHUs, celebrated in this Manner, were famed through all 
the Ages of Antiquity. SrRABO tells us, that the 
« Greeks retained the Cuſtom common to the Barbarians, 
«« of celebrating their Sacrifices to the Gods with Muſic, 
„ conſiſting of Dance, Melody, and Song: And highly 
extolls this Practice, „as tending to unite the Soul with 


* God [E].“ PLuTARCH adds his Teſtimony, and in- 


forms us, that in GREECE * the firſt Application of Muſic 
«© was to religious Ceremonies, in Honour of the Gods [I].“ 

All this flows naturally from the view we have given of 
ſavage Life and Manners: For we have ſeen that the 


Praiſes of their Chiefs are the moſt general Topic of the 
ſavage Dance and Song; and the Grecian Gods were no 


other than their deceaſed Chieftains. 
8. „ Their earlieſt Oracles were delivered in Verſe, and 
«« ſung by the Prieſt or Prieſteſs of the ſuppoſed God.” 


"The natural Cauſe of this Fact hath been aſſigned in the 


Article which correſponds with this. The ancients knew 


[7] In Laxkr. [#] STRABo, 1. in Prur. de Moicn 
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and confeſſed the Fact, but were ſo entirely ignorant of the 
true Cauſe, that they /aboured more in this Point, than 


even in accounting for the Riſe of poetic Hiſtory and Laws. 
This will appear from PLuTAaRcn, who hath written a 


Diſcourſe on the following Queſtion, «< Why the Py THIA 


no longer gives her Oracles in Verſe ?” Now, before he 


aſſigned the Cauſes why this Practice of Oracular Ver 
had ceaſed, it was natural that he ſhould inquire how it firſt 


began : And the Cauſes (if ſuch they _ be called) which 
he aſſigns, are theſe. 


Firſt, The ancient Times produced a Rite of Men, who 
«« had naturally, and from bodily Temperament, a ſtronger 
Turn for Poetry.” Secondly, «© There was a Time, 
e when, inſtead of the Art of Writing, Men uſed Metre, 
« Verſe, or Songs; adapting Hiſtory, and other the 


_ «« weightieſt Subjects, to Poetry and Muſic.” Thus they 


celebrated the Gods; and told their Fables in Verſe, 


«« ſome through the Force of Genzus, and others by the 


« Power of Cuſtom.” Therefore the God permitted the 
Application of Verſe and Song to his Oracles, and would 


not drive the Muſes from his Tripod.” Thirdly,. The 


« Utility of Poetry is in nothing more. confpicuous, than 


in its Aſſiſtance to the Memory, by the Means of Num- 


„bers. The Ancients had great Need of This, beyond 
the Moderns, becauſe the Oracles referred to Perſons, 


> Things, and Places, which were often unknown to 


them [m".” 
Thus the learned PLuTARCH ; whoſe weak Reaſonitſps 


(weak becauſe he wanted Facts to lead him to the Fruth) 


{m] Prur. Diff, Cur nunc Pythia non reddat oracula carmine. 


Hardly 
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hardly need a Confutation. For how came it ſo to paſs, 
that the firſt Race of Men were by natural bodily Tempera- 
ment of a ſtronger Turn to Poetry? How came it fo to paſs, 
that they told their Fables in Verſe, ſome by the Force of 


Genius, others by the Power of Cuſtom ? Theſe Affirma- 


tions take for granted the very Point in Queſtion. 
With Reſpect to the laſt Reaſon which the great Author 
aſſigns, The Utility of Numbers, as an Aſſiſtance to the 


Memory; This, when applied to Oracles, is not only in- 
cumbered with all the Difficulties which load the common 
Syſtem concerning the Origin of poetic Hiſtory and Laus; 
but is contrary to the clear Evidence of Facts, which aſſure 
us that the earlieſt poetic Oracles were the Effect of Enthu- 
flaſm.. For AroLLo, the God of Muſic, was their Author; 
The Pytbia or. Priefleſs was his Vicegerent ; and PAus A- 
NIAS informs us, that PHMoNoE (the Siſter of ApoLLo) 


was the firſt Prieſteſs ;. and that ſhe delivered her pro- 


« phetic Inſpirations with frantic Geſtures ¶ Dance/ and in 
« heroic Verſe and Song [n].” PLUTARCH tells us farther. 
concerning this. /avage Heroine, that * ſhe is ſaid to have. 
« celebrated Herſelf in her Songs; and boaſted, that ſhe 
«ſhould not ceaſe to prophecy after her Death : That ſhe 


«- would aſcend to the Moon, and be metamorphoſed into 
«that Face which we ſee in the Moon's Body [o].“ Theſe 


Paſſages, compared with what hath here been delivered on 


the ſavage Song-Feaſts, unveil the true Origin of the old 


poetic Oracles of GREECE. Hence it appears why the. 
God's Vicegerent was a Woman: For his own Sifter firſt 
aſſumed that Office, and was naturally ſucceeded by one of 


[1] PAus. in Phacicis, [e] Loco ſupra citato. 
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her own Sex. And the whole Account of her Self-Celebra- 
tions, her frantic Geſtures, Verſe, and Song, contains a true 
Picture of an enthuſiaſtic Savage: For it appears above, 
that Muſic, Dance, and Song, are one of the common 
Modes of Divination, among the ſavage IRoquors [p].” 

9. Their Melody was fimple; and derived a conſider- 
l able Part of its Power from its Rythm or Meaſure, with- 
out any Mixture of artificial Compoſition.” Much hath 
been ſaid on this Subject, in ſupport of the contrary Opi- 
nion ; and with a View of proving, that the ancient 
Melody which wrought ſuch Wonders in GREect, was 
learned, artificial, and complex. With others, an Author 
no leſs conſiderable than Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE hath 
concurred in that Opinion [q]: And all the Writers on 
this Subje& ſeem to have given us a Parade of Words 
without any determinate Ideas annexed to them. I 

ſhall therefore, firſt, aſſign the Reaſons why it appears to 
me, that we have no adequate Idea of the ancient GRERRK * 
Melody; and then, ſhall collect certain collateral Circum- 
ſtances, which may prove, that although we are ignorant 

of its particular Nature, yet that it was of a /imple and in- 
Artificial Conſtruction. 

Firſt, with Reſpect to the three Genera or Kinds of the 
Greek Melody; as they are delivered and interpreted by the 
Writers on ancient Muſic, they are incompatible with all 
thoſe Intervals and Progreſſions of Sound which are agree- 
able to the human Ear. 

As to the Enharmonic Kind, it is confeſſedly imprac- 
ticable. For it is ſaid to have proceeded by two Dreſes or 


[p] See the Paſſage from LariTav. [9] On Poetry, -&c. 
— _ Nuarter- 
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Puarter-Notes (with a ſtated intermixture of two whole 
Tones) an Interval which no human Ear can preciſely diſ- 


tinguiſh, nor any human Voice preciſely follow. This 
Fact is ſo notorious, and ſtrikes ſo ſtrongly on the Senſes, . 


that the Bigots to the ancient Melody have generally been 


filent on it, or at moſt, have revered it as a profound My- 


ſtery. The AB BE Do Bos may be regarded as an Ex- 


ception to this general Remark: For He is of Opinion, 
that the Progreſſion of the Voice by Qꝝarter- Notes might 
be in general Uſe in the theatrical Deelamation [7]. To 
this it may be ſufficient to reply, that the AB BE confeſſeth 


himſelf ignorant of the Principles of Muſic [o], and that 


this Opinion is a Proof of his being ſo. The Quarter-- 


Note is a Progreſſion which, although an Halian Cas- 


TRATO (who. hath laboured at this Refinement through 
his whole Life) may n-arly and incidentally. accompliſh z, 
yet even He ſhall never be able fri4/y to practiſe in the 
general Courſe of his Performance: But it is a Progreſſion, 


equally impracticable to the Voice, and ſhocking to the 
Ear of the Generality of Mankind. 

The Chromatic ſeems, at firſt View, to be more intelligi- 
ble; as it is generally ſaid to have proceeded by Half 


Notes, of which the human Ear hath an adequate and pre- 
ciſe Conception. But This too, on a nearer Examination, 
will be found abſolutely at Variance. with that which 
We ſtile the Chromatic ; (though by moſt modern 


Writers it is ſuppoſed to be the ſame) and altogether in- 


compatible with thoſe Progreſſions of Sound into which a 
modern Voice can fall. For the modern Chromatic Kind 


[7], Reflex, Crit. Part, Mi. c. ir. [5] Wid. 
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Her own Sex. And the whole Account of her Self-Celebra- 
tions, her frantic Geſtures, Verſe, and Song, contains a true 
Picture of an enthuſiaſtic Savage: For it appears above, 
that Muſic, Dance, and Song, are one of the common 
„Modes of Divination, among the ſavage IRoqQvuors [p].” 

9. © Their Melody was ſimple; and derived a conſider- 
« able Part of its Power from its Rythm or Meaſure, with- 
«© out any Mixture of artzficial Compoſition.” Much hath 
been ſaid on this Subject, in ſupport of the contrary Opi- 
nion ; and with a View of proving, that the ancient 
Melody which wrought ſuch Wonders in GREECE, was 
learned, artificial, and complex. With others, an Author 
no leſs conſiderable than Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE hath 


.concurred in that Opinion [q]: And all the Writers on 


this Subject ſeem to have given us a Parade of Words 
without any determinate Ideas annexed to them. I 


ſhall therefore, firſt, aſſign the Reaſons why it appears to 


me, that we have no adequate Idea of the ancient Gxet« 
Melody; and then, ſhall collect certain collateral Circum- 
ſtances, which may prove, that although we are ignorant 
of its particular Nature, yet that it was of a /imp/e and in- 
artificial Conſtruction. 


Firſt, with Reſpect to the three Genera or Kinds of the 


Greek Melody ; as they are delivered and interpreted by the 


Writers on ancient Muſic, they are incompatible with all 
thoſe Intervals and Progreſſions of Sound which are agree- 


able to the human Ear. 
As to the Enharmonic Kind, it is confeſſedly imprac- 
ticable. For it is ſaid to have proceeded by two Dreſes or 


] See the Paſſage from LArITAu. [4] On Poetry, &c. 
5 Quarter- 
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Quarter - Notes; (with a ſtated intermixture of two whole 
Tones) an Interval which no human Ear can preciſely diſ- 
tinguiſh, nor any human Voice preciſely follow. This 
Fact is ſo notorious, and ſtrikes ſo ſtrongly on the Senſes, 
that the Bigots to the ancient Melody have generally been 
filent on it, or at moſt, have revered it. as a profound My- 
ſtery. The ABBz pv Bos may be regarded as an Ex- 
ception to this general Remark : For He is of Opinion, 
that the Progreſſion of the Voice by Qarter- Notes might Te 
be in general Uſe in the theatrical Deelamation [r]. To 

this it may be ſufficient to reply, that the ABBE confeſleth. 
himſelf ignorant of the Principles of Muſic [s], and that 
this Opinion is a Proof of his. being ſo. The Quarter- 
Note is a Progreſſion which, although an Talian Cas- 
TRATO (who hath laboured at this Refinement through 
his whole Life) may nearly and incidentally: accompliſh z, 
yet even He ſhall never be able /r:#/y to practiſe in the 
general Courſe of his Performance: But it is a Progreſſion, 
8 ; equally impracticable to the Voice, and . ſhockin g to the 
I Ear of the Generality of Mankind. 
J The Chromatic ſeems, at firſt View, to be more intelligi- 
ble; as it is generally ſaid to have proceeded by Haf- 
Notes, of which the human Ear hath an adequate and pre- 
ciſe Conception. But This too, on a nearer Examination, 
will be found abſolutely at Variance with that which 
We ſtile the Gbromatic; (though by moſt modern 
Writers it is ſuppoſed to be the ſame) and altogether in- 
compatible with thoſe Progreſſions of Sound into which a 
modern Voice can fall. For the modern Chromatic Kind 


[=I Reflex, Crit. Part. iii, c. ix. [s] Ibid. 
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is an incidental Aſcent or Deſcent by Half-Notes, with a 
variable Intervention of whole Notes, introduced, under 
certain Reſtrictions, at the Compoſer's Will: But the an- 
cient Chromatic, as delivered by the Writers on this Sub- 


ject, was an unvaried Progreſſion, by two Half Notes, and 


a Third either greater or Teſs [t]. 

The Diatonic Kind, according to the common Concep- 
tion of it, is perfectly underſtood ; and is generally ſaid to 
be the ſame with that, in which our modern Muſic is com- 
monly compoſed : Yet nothing is leſs true than this: For 
our common Scale is a Progreſſon of whole Notes, with 


the Intermixture-of two half Notes only, and theſe at the 


Diſtance of a fifth from each other in the ſharp Key, and 


a fourth from each other in the flat Key: Whereas in the 


ancient Diatonic Scale it is quite otherwiſe : For There, 
Here, one Semitone and two whole Tones are ordained to 
ſucceed each other znvariably: A Circumſtance utterly 
incompatible with the modern Diatonic Scale. 

The Conſequence drawn from theſe Reaſonings, is not, 
that the Ancients talked or practiſed abſurdly; or that the 
Moderns want Ears or Underſtanding; but only This, that 
we do not adequately underſtand the Terms. 

What leads me farther to believe this, is a Circumſtance 
in the Spartan Decree againſt TIMorHRHUs (given at large 
below) where it is ſaid, that he corrupted the Simplicity of 
the Enharmonic, and introduced the Refinements of the 
Chromatic. Now this is an abſolute Contradiction to All 
fhat we underſtand concerning the Nature of theſe two 
Kinds. For, as the Diatonic, which proceeds by whole 


[7] See ALvrius; at the End of the Phenomena of ARaTus: To 


whom I refer for the Truth of theſe Remarks on the three Genera. 
Tones, 
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Tones, is more ſimple than the Chromatic, which proceeds 


by Half Tones; ſo This, in its Turn, is more ſimple than 


the Enharmonic, which is ſaid to have proceeded by Quar- 


ter-Tones: All which is in direct Contradiction to the 


Tenor of the Spartan Decree. 

Secondly, with Regard to the various Modes of ancient 
Melody, we are often as much in the dark. We read of 
no leſs than fifteen, introduced at different Periods ; but 
the Commentators on the ancient Writers upon this Sub- 
Ject, are at Variance with each other, concerning the Na- 
ture and Uſe of theſe different Modes. Some are of Opi- 
nion, that the Difference lay in the Degree of Gravity or 
Acuteneſs only: Others maintain, that the Mode ſignified 
the Rythm, or Meaſure : Others again, that the Eſſence of 
the Mode conſiſted in a different Species of Diapaſon. 
There is Reaſon to believe, that the Word was uſed at va- 
rious Times, and by different Writers, in all theſe Senſes, 


and that each of theſe Authors may. be right in his Turn. 


From the Deſcription of an Inſtrument given by Ar HR 
N us it appears, that by Mode was ſometimes meant 
Gravity or Acuteneſs of Sound : For he tells us, that the 
Muſician had three Lyres placed on à moveable Tripod 
which turned on an Axis; and that by whirling it round 
with his Foot, he could inſtantly play in three various 


Modes [a]. That Made was ſometimes uſed for Meaſure, 


ſeems evident, becauſe in a Fragment of an ancient Author 
cited by Ar HEN AUS, we read that a Hymn was writ- 
ten in the Lydian, Made [w]; which can only mean, 
the Phrygian or Dotian Meaſure. And as Moge was ap- 
plied to Numbers, ſo was it likewiſe. to Dance The 
ane Matus, which ancient Writers ſpeak of, are a clear 

[a] L. xiv. K [w] Ibid. 
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Proof of This. That Mode was uſed in the third of theſe 
Acceptations, as a particular Species of Diapaſon, hath beerr 
made clear by a late Writer, in a judicious and accurate 
Treatiſe [x]. Thus by the promiſcuous Uſe of the Word 
Mode, ſignifying either Piteb, Meaſure, or Species of 
Diapaſon, it hath come to paſs, that ſome times the Signi- 
fication of the Word is clear, at others it is-only probable 
often it is obſcure and doubtful. 

- Thirdly, to complete our Ignorance of the particular. 
Nature of their Melody, the Conſtruction. of. their Muſical . 
Inſtruments 1 is unknown. We only know, that the Chords 
of the Lyre were augmented gradually from four to forty x 
but whether the Strings aſcended by Quarter-Notes, Half- 
Notes, whole Notes, or by larger Intervals, of all this we 
know nothing certain. Our Ignorance of their. Pipes or 
Flutes is not leſs remarkable. Commentators and Critics 
ring Changes on their ſingle, double, oblique, right-handed; 
and left-handed Flutes ; but what was their preciſe Make, 
Tone, Compaſs, or Powers, theſe Gentlemen cannot, with 
any Certainty, inform us. The learned Isaac Vossivs 
is one of the warmeſt Champions for the Excellence of an- 
cient Inſtruments: but whoever reads him without Parti- 
ality, will find all his Endeavours amount to no more than 
what is here affirmed [y]. 

Since, therefore, the particular Nature and Conſtruction 
of the ancient Melody is utterly unknown to us; we muſt 
have Recourſe to collateral Proofs, drawn from Facts which. 
were connected with this unknown Melody; and from 
Theſe we may, I think, indirectly arrive ſo far at a Know- 

| ledge of its genera] Character, as to conclude with Cer- 
L] By Sir Fa, ExIEs STIL ES. [] De Poem. Cantu, &c; 
5 | | | | rainty, 
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tainty, that in the early Periods (in which Mufic boaſted 
its greateſt Power) the ruling Character of the Melody was 
that of Simplicity ; and that it derived a chief Part of its 
Force from its mere Rythm or Meaſure. 

Simplicity was its ruling Character; becauſe we find 
that Mufic had then its greateſt Power, when the Melody 
was molt confined in its Compaſs. MERCURY was the In- 
ventor of the Lyre; which had but four Strings, and, 
theſe were ſtretched on a Turtle's Shell [2]. Au- 
PHION was his Diſciple, and increaſed the Number of 
Strings to ſeven [a]. APoLLo contented . himſelf with 
the ſame Compaſs of Notes; and ſo did Oryuevs [5]. 
This Number of Strings cantinued to be eſtabliſhed by 
Law at SPARTA, ſo late as the Age of TIMxorHEus, who 
attempted an Innovation of four more, and was puniſhed 
for it c]. Yet all the mighty Effects and Powers of 
Muſic, which we read of in ancient GREECE, aroſe within 
this Period, and while the Melody was confined within this 
ſmall Compaſs, 

The Lyre, therefore, in its moſt ancient Forms, being i in- 
capable either of a great Variety, or a multifarious Com- 
bination of Sounds; a ſtrong Probability ariſeth from its 
very Nature, that Counter point, or an artificial Compoſition 
in various Parts, was altogether unknown, It appears 
to me (from many Paſſages of ancient Authors compared 
together, but too long to inſert here) that the Ancients 
ſung and played firſt in Uniſons, Octaves, and Fifteenths; 
then in Thirds and Tenths; and in the later Periods in 


Fourths and Fifths, as appears from PL UTARcH though 
in AkIsTOT TIE s Time, it is evident, theſe laſt were not 
[2 Paus Ax As, I. ix. [a] Ibid, 755 151 Ibid. 
[<] See the Spartan Decree againſt TymoTHEvs, given at large below. 
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Proof of This. That Mode was uſed in the third of theſe 
Acceptations, as a particular Species of Diapaſon, hath been 
made clear by a late Writer, in a judicious and accurate. 
Treatiſe [x]. Thus by the promifcuous Uſe of the Word 


Mode, ſignifying either Pitch, Meaſure, or Sprcies of 


Diapaſon, it hath come to paſs, that ſome times the Signi- 
fication of the Word is clear, at others it is only probables 
often it is o,,“ and doubtful, 

Thirdly, to complete our Ignorance of the particular 
Nature of their Melody, the Conſtruction. of their Muſical , 
Inſtruments is unknown. We only know, that the Chords 
of the Lyre were augmented gradually from four to forty a 
but whether the Strings aſcended by Quarter-Notes, Half- 
Notes, whole Notes, or by larger Intervals, of all this we 


know nothing certain. Our Ignorance of their. Pipes or 


Flutes is not leſs remarkable. Commentators and Critics 
ring Changes on their ſingle, double, oblique, right-handed; 
and left-handed Flutes ; but what was their preciſe Make, 
Tone, Compaſs, or Powers, theſe Gentlemen cannot, with 
any Certainty, inform us. The learned Isaac Vossius 
is one of the warmeſt' Champions for the Excellence of an- 


_ cient Inſtruments: but whoever reads him without Parti- 


ality, will find all his Endeavours amount to no more than 
what is here affirmed [y]. 
Since, therefore, the particular Nature and Conſtruction 


of the ancient Melody is utterly unknown to us; we muſt 


have Recourſe to collateral Proofs, drawn from Facts which. 
were connected with this unknown Melody; and from 
Theſe we may, I think, indirectly arrive fo far at a Know- 
ledge of its general Character, as to conclude with Cer- 


[x] By Sir Fa, ExIzs STILEs. * al De Poem. Cantu, &c; 
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tainty, that in the early Periods (in which Mufc boaſted 
its greateſt Power the ruling Character of the Melody was 


that of Simplicity; and that it derived a chief Part of its 
Force from its mere Rythm or Meaſure. 


Simplicity was its ruling Character ; becauſe we find 


that Mufic had then its greateſt Power, when the Melody 
was molt confined in its Compaſs. MERCURY was the In- 
ventor of the Lyre; which had but Four Strings, and. 
theſe were ſtretched on a Turtle's Shell [z]. Au- 
PHION was his Diſciple, and increaſed the Number of 
Strings. to ſeven [a]. APoLLo contented . himſelf with 
the ſame Compaſs of Notes; and ſo did Oryuegvs [5]. 

This Number of Strings cantinued to be eſtabliſhed by 
Law at SPARTA, ſo late as the Age of TiMoTHEys, who 
attempted an Innovation of four more, and was puniſhed 
for it [c]. Yet all the mighty Effects and Powers of 
Mujic, which we read of in ancient GREECE, aroſe within 
this Period, and while the Moe was confined within this 
ſmall Compaſs, 

The Lyre, therefore, in its moſt ancient Forms, being i in- 
capable either of a great Variety, or a multifarious Com- 
bination of Sounds; a ſtrong Probability ariſeth from its 
very Nature, that Counter point, or an artificial Compoſition 
in various Parts, was altogether unknown, It appears 
to me (from many Paſſages of ancient Authors compared 
together, but too long to inſert here) that the Ancients 


ſung and played firſt in Uniſons, Octaves, and Fifteenths; 


then in Thirds and Tenths; and in the later Periods in 
Fourths and Fifths, as appears from PLT A Rc, though 
in AkIsTOoTTLE 8 Time, it is eyident, theſe laſt were not 


(z] Paus AN IAS, l. ix. Ja] Ibid, 1 [4] Ibid. 


[<] See the Spartas Decree againſt T1MoTHEUS, given at large below. TE 
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practiſed. It is likewiſe evident, that in the later Periods, 
the inſtrumental Accompanyment was different from the 
Song; yet this only in the Way of Diviſon upon the ſun- 
damental Notes. Farther than theſe Methods of redoubling 
or viding the ſame Melody, I find nothing like Compo-- 
fition in various Parts. 

On the contrary, there are many Reaſons which may- 
convince us, that nothing like the modern Counter point 
was known to the Ancients. The Silence of all their 
Muſical Writers collected by ME1Bo0M1us, on this great 
Article, is a Proof ſufficient that they were ignorant of it. 
Their Diviſions of the muſical Art are preciſe and ſyſtema- 
tical; and therefore, if this had made a Part of it, as its 
Rules muſt have been more complex than thoſe of any 
other Branch, beyond all Doubt, _y would have: been 
diſtinctly treated of. 

The ſame Conſequence ſeems clearly to ariſe from a 
Paſſage in ARISTOTLE, who fays, that © it is much eaſier 
« to keep the Time in Muſic, when a Number ſing toge- 
4 ther, than when a ſingle Voice only ſings [d]:“ Which is 
true, if we ſuppoſe a numerous Choir to ſing the ſame Part, 
becauſe one Voice tends to correct the Inequalities of an- 
other; but in direct Contradiction to the Truth, if we. 
ſuppoſe them to ſing in Counterpoint; becauſe, here, the 
various Parts have a Tendency to confound each other. 

Their Ignorance of Counterpoint appears farther from 
hence, that no Difference is remarked between the Com- 
poſitions for the Flute and thoſe for the Lyre, with Reſpe& 
to the Multiplicity of Parts. One Inſtrument they uſed, 
which had two Strings to every Note, and theſe two were. 
tuned in Zirds to each other: This Inſtrument was called 


[ai Probl. Sect. ax. the 
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the Magadis; and even this diſtant Approach towards 
playing in Counterpoint was regarded as a Thing ſo fin- 
gular, that to play in birds was called payadigar. If there- 
fore any other Kind of Performance had been uſed more 
complex than this, it muſt have been noted as a Circum- 
ſtance ſtill more ſingular. 

It appears farther, that in Homer's Hymn to Mx- i 
cuRY, the Poet repreſents AroL Lo as holding his Lyre in q 
one Hand, and playing with a Plectrum with the other. | 1 
In an ancient Sculpture which repreſents the Deification . 
of Homes, ſome of the Figures which dance, are at the 
fame Time playing on the Lyre, which they hold with 
one Hand, and ſtrike with the other. Thus too, when 
SoPHOCLES played on the Lyre, and at the fame Time 
led the Dance [e], he muſt have managed his Inſtrument in 
the ſame Manner. And again, it appears, that even in the 
latter Periods, the moft celebrated Lyriſts played with one 
Pledtrum FJ. Now, all theſe Circumſtances center in the 
Proof of this, that the Melody which they played was /ngle. 


We may farther obſerve, that their muſical Notation (ſo — _ 
far as it is ſuppoſed to be underſtood) generally implies a , RN 

Ce] Deipnoſoph. I. i. ES. MILL 4 

C/ Ibid. I. xiv.. They ſometimes. touched the String with a Plum, 1 
ſometimes with the Finger. But that the Cuſtom of playing with the 


Plectrum was the more ancient, appears from a curious Fact related by H. 
STEPHENS. from PLUTARCH, ** that Spartans. puniſhed a Lyriſt for the 
Innovation of playing with his Finger.” [ Theſ. Ling. Græc. Voc. 
ihapida.] VikGIL.introduceth Mus us, as playing in both theſe Ways 
in the £lyfian Fields: Nunc Digits, nunc Pe#ine pulſat eburno” But 
this proves little more than that Bib. were in Uſe in the Time of V. 
Tis certain, that on the firſt rude Formation of Inſtruments, the PleArum 
would give the more clear and effectual Stroke: As Inſtruments grew more 
more delicate, the Finger would come into Uſe, This (as will appeat be- 
low, Art. 33.) explains the Foundation of the Spartan Conduct. & 
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ſingle, and that a very inartificial Species of Compoſition, 
Nay, the Letters which compoſed their muſical Notation 
ſeem very inadequately to expreſs even a fingle Part, did 
not the Meaſure of the Verſe in ſore Degree fix that of the 
Melody. 

Add to all theſe Angnidtnts this farther Colifititiation, 
that their Poets (who were generally at the ſame Time 
Warriours, Prieſts, or Stateſmen) not only compoſed the 
Melody to their own Verſes, but, in the early Periods, 


played and ſung them at their Feſtivals : And that People 


of all Ages and Degrees were commonly able to bear a Part 


in the Chorus, both in public and private Entertainments. 
All theſe concurrent Circumſtances center in one ſufficient 


and ſatisfactory Proof, that their Melody was not only 


/ingle, but of the moſt ſimple Conſtructian. 
One Kind of Addition did undoubtedly in many Inſtances 


take Place: I mean that of the Tympanum, the Siſtrum, or 


the Cymbal added as an unvaried Groundwork, and accom- 
modated to the Meaſure of the ruling Melody: But this 
was no more than the modern Drum added to the Fife or 
Trumpet, the Tabor to the Pipe, or the Drone to the Bag- 
pipe: A Kind of Addition which we find in the Muſic of 
almoſt every barbarous Country. | 

Since therefore it appears, that the Force of the ancient | 
Greek Melody conſiſted neither in its Compaſs, its Multi- 
ſolicity of Parts, nor its artificial Conſtruction; let us now . 


proceed to conſider the only Circumſtance from which its 


chief Power could ariſe, I mean, its Nthm or Meaſure. 


That this was its real Source, may be evident from the 
following Conſiderations, 


_ Furſt, The Greek Language was admirably fitted for .a 
various and powerful Rytben or ä 80 its Variety of 


Feet; 
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Feet; which, when thrown into all their different Combi- 
nations, formed ſuch a Variety of Numbers, as gave Room 
for an equal and correſpondent Variety of Meaſure in the 
annexed Melody, beyond any other Language in the known 
World. When, therefore, ſuch a Language offered itſelf as 
an Aſſiſtant to the Muſician's Art, it was altogether natu- 
ral that he ſhould accommodate his Melody to the peculiar - 5 ; 
and happy Genius of his Native Tongue. 
Secondly, ſuch a Melody as this, marked: by ſtrong- 
Changes and Varieties of Meaſure, mult have greater Ef- 
ſects than the moſt extenſive or moſt. artificial. Melody 
when unaſſiſted by it. This argument is well purſued by 
the learned Isaac Voss1us: I ſhall therefore give it in 
his own Words; the rather, becauſe it is the moſt judicious 
and philoſophic Paſſage in his whole Work; and contains 
as it were the Kernel of a large Tract ; a conſiderable Part 
of which, it muſt be owned, may juſtly be thrown aſide. as : 
Huſe and Shell 
««. Wherefore, I cannot, enough wonder at. thoſe who in | # 
te the preſent and-paſt Age have written. on. Mufic ; that = 
„% while they diligently explained other Things, they ſ ſhould 9 
« either have ſaid nothing on .Rythm, or elſe written in I. 
« ſuch a Manner, as to prove. themſelves ignorant. of its w_ 
Nature. They confine themſelves entirely to Counter- 
point, neglecting that which is principal in Melody.— 
« For certainly, as neither an Unit can produce Number, 
nor a fingle Word make Senſe; ſo neither can any /ingle - 
« Sound, ſeparately conſidered, have any Power: Or if it 
«« hath, it muſt be very inconſiderable. For what Effect 
in moving the Paſſions. can ariſe from the Collifion of 
«« Stones or Wood, or even from * __ of one . 1 
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if Numbers and Rythm be wanting, and we hear nothing 
but a mere Sound [g]? Or if we compound various 
„Sounds, and theſe be even harmonic and concordant, not 
even This will produce any Effect. Such an Harmony 
. «« of Sounds may pleaſe the Ear; but the Pleaſure will only 
e be ſuch, as if Words were (agreeably) ſpoken, which 
are either unmeaning or not underſtood. That the Soul 
may be affected, it is neceflary that the Sound ſhould 
4c. imply, or bring before us, ſomething which we can 
« comprehend. That Sounds, therefore, may have their 
full Effect, the Melody mult be animated by ſuch Move- 
ments, as contain in themſelves the Repreſentations or 
Images of thoſe Things which we mean to expreſs. or 
« zmitate by Song: And This if we can do, we may be 
« ſure to command the Paſſions of the Soul. But that we 
may indeed catch and call forth theſe Images, we muſt 
«employ that Variety of Muſical Feet, in which are ſo 
fully contained all the ſeveral Kinds of Movements, that 
no Affection can be conceived, which they do not moſt 
« exactly expreſs. For the Expreſſion of light and yoluble 
«« Motions, as of the Dances of Satyrs, the Pyrricbius and 
% Tribrachys are proper: The grave and flow are expreſſed 
« by the Spondee and Molofſus : Whatever is ſoft and fender, 
the Trochee, and ſometimes the Amphibrachys will de- 
„ {cribe, which itſelf moves with a broken and effeminate 
« Pace, The ITambic is fierce and vehement; and the 
Anapæſt nearly of the ſame Nature, as it imitates violent 
and warlike Motions, If we mean to expreſs what is 
« chearful and joyous, we muſt employ the Da#y!, whoſe 


(s]) The learned Writer is miſtaken. in this Paragraph. The mere 


Sound of Thunder excites Fear ; other Sounds excite Sorrow; others Foy. 
See the next Article. 
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<< Movements are of a correſpondent Nature. Whatever 
«© is hard and rugged, the Antiſþaft will happily deſcribe. 

If we require Numbers that may expreſs Fury and Mad- 
«« neſs, not only the Anapeſt is at Hand, but, what is {till 
«© more powerful, the Pæon quartus. — Of theſe various 
«© Meafures,, artificially combined, did the ancient Gre. 
„and Roman Muſic conſiſt : And while this flouriſhed, fo 
long did Muſic maintain its Empire over the Paſſions [S]“. 
Thus the learned Voss1us : Whoſe Admiration of the 
Rythm of the ancient Melody leads him into fome falſe 
Concluſions, as will appear below. In the mean Time, this 
general Exhibition of the Genius of the Greek Numbers 
may ſtand as a farther accumulative Proof, that the Power 
of the ancient Melody, which was univerſally accommo- 
dated to this Variety of expreſive Numbers, lay chiefly in 
its Rythm or Meaſure. 

Laſtly, theſe Arguments are much confirmed by the ex- 
preſs Teſtimony of PLUTARCHn ; who, ſpeaking of the 
Variations which the Genius of ancient Muſic had under- 
gone in the Progreſs of Time, ſays, If we compare An- 

: e tiquity with the preſent Times, we ſhall find, that in 
«<< ancient Days, there was a great Variety of Meaſure, and 
this Variety often employed, For in that early Period, 
e the Variety of Feet and Time was more highly eſteemed: 
% Ye now ſtudy and attend to Variety of Modes, the An- 

 «« cients to Variety of Rythm or Meaſure [il. This Change 
he regards as one of the Corruptions of Melody.; he gives 
an Account of the Inventors of the ſeveral new Modec, 
MEL ANIPPIDES, PHILOXENUS, TIMOT HE Us, andothers; 
and inſiſts, that the. Art, which formerly had ſuch Power in 
[+] V 088168 de Poem. Cantu et * Rythmi, p. 72. [i] De Muſica. 
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the Education of Vouth, was now ſunk into a mere Amuſe- 
ment of the Theatre [#]. A clear and full Indication, 
that the ancient Greeks relied on Meaſure or Rythm for 
the Force of their Melody; and that as it grew more arti- 
ficial, it grew leſs powerful. Theſe Facts fully coincide 
with the Reaſons given above, on which this Article is 
founded; Becauſe a Simplicity of Melody, whoſe Power 
«aroſe from mere Rythm or Meaſure, was moſt ſuited 
« to the Powers of the firſt barbarous Eegiſlators-or Bards, 
as well as to the Capacity of the ſurrounding. People.” 
o.“ The Force of this ſimple Melody was mueh in- 
4 DP by the Power of early Afociation and continued. 
« Habit. For This, by appropriating certain Sounds to 
= | | « certain Subjects, raited their Melody into a Kind of 
Hg „ natural and expreſſive Language of the Paſſions.”---In 
the firſt rude Eſſays towards an expreſſive Melody in bar- 
barous Countries, certain imperfect Modes of Sound muſt 
of Courſe be applied, as being expreſſive of certain Subjects. 
or Paſſions. The ſucceeding Generation will be naturally 
bred up to a like Application of the ſame Sounds. Hence 
theſe Modes of Melody, though perfe& in Expreſſion, 
being imprefled on infant Minds with all the Force of an 
early Application, muſt acquire a Power over Theſe, which. 
unaccuſtomed Minds can never feel. Thus certain Sounds 
being appropriated. by Uſe, and having become the com- 
mon Indications of Grief, Terror, Joy, Pity, Rage, or 
any other Paſſion, will naturally excite their reſpective 
Affections among thoſe who have adopted them; while a 
Hearer from another. Country, whoſe Aſſociations . and 
 Habits.are different, will be //:/e, or, if at all, perhaps very 


+]. De MHuſica. 
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ti ferently affected by them. LArITAu's Account of the 
Muſic of the Troquors is a clear Confirmation of this Truth: 

«« The Muhc and Dance of the Americans have 8 | 
in them extremely barbarous, which at firſt\ 4 guſts : 
« We grow reconciled to them by Degrees, and in the End 
«« partake of them with Pleaſure. As to the Savages 


*« themſelves, they are fond of them even to Diſtraction [I]. 


What we are told of the Ss Song gives additional Con- 
firmation to this Principle. This Song, which to foreign 
Ears is uncouth and barbarous, hath ſuch-an Effect on the 
Natives of SWITZERLAND, among whom it is generally 
taught and impreſſed on the infant Mind, that it is forbid 
to be ſung among their Regiments hired in the Service of 
other Nations, Jeſt it ſhould tempt them to deſert, and re- 
turn to their own Country, The Fews, Chineſe, Germans, 
French, Italians, have all ſome peculiar 2. Foo of - 


a ſimilar Nature, which gives their native Muſic. a general 


Power, which no other Muſic can ever ob Among 
ourſelves, the Sound of Belle, Drums, eat Trumpets, 
have all an Appropriation. of the ſame Nature: And a 
Highlander has the ſame warlite Ideas annexed to the 
Sound of a Bagpipe (an Inſtrument which an Engl/hman 
derides) as the Engliſbman has to that of a Trumpet or a 
Fife, Mlop therefore is to be conſidered as a relative 
thing, founded in the particular Aſſociations and Habits of 
each People; and by Cuſtom (like Language) annexed to 
their Sentiments and Paſſions: Thus it becomes the natural 
Vehicle of theſe Sentiments and Paſſions ; but a Vehicle, 
which can never extend farther than to 'Thoſe, upon whom 
ſuch particular Impreſſions have been made. This, added 


to the Power of Ryth, affords a natural Solution to the 


[/] See above, Scct. ii. | 
L 2 | - Difficulties 
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Difficulties raiſed- concerning the Power of the Gree# 


Melody: For as it: was taught and impreſſed on the. infant 
Mind by early and continued Application (as will imme 
diately appear) fo it naturally acquired the Power of a 
Language of. the Paſſions, which, with Reſpect to other 
Nations, if it now exiſted; it would not poſſeſs. 

There is a collateral Argument often urged in Favour of 
the artificial Excellence of the ancient Gree Melody; and 
drawn from what we know of the Elegance and Perfection 
of ancient Greek Seu/pture.. But the Weakneſs of this. 
Argument. will appear from the Principles here given; 
the Effects of the two Arts being by no means parallel. 
but rather contrary to each other. The Excellence of Sculp- 
ture is the Effect of repeated Experience, which refers 
itſelf to the Works of Nature, as to its. Archetype: And. 
the Pleaſure. ariſing from the Contemplation of this Art 
conſiſts in ſeeing the Perfection of the. Imitation; and is 
the Reſult of a fine Taſte, founded on a correct Judgment. 
But the. Force of Melody on the Paſſions. depends not on its 
artificial Conſtruction or Elegance, but ſolely on its being 
adapted to the Feelings, Paſſions, and Conceptiens of the 
Hearer, be they juſt or: falſe, poliſhed or barbarous. Hence 
we ſhall find, that the Force of the two Arts will be 
generally in an inverſe Proportion. For the Attention to- 
Sculpture, being founded on a reflex At of the Under--. 
ſtanding, will always increaſe with increafing Taſte and 
Knowledge: But the Power of Melody, being founded in: 
Paſſion, will there be moſt general and ſtrong, where Fear, . 
Joy, Wonder, Terror, and Aſtoniſhment, are. moſt eafily. 
and moſt frequently excited: And it is certain, theſe natu- 
ral Paſſions are not ſo common in a State highly poliſhed,., 
as in that of. Barbarity or fimple Civilization. Tis granted. 

5 indeed, 
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indeed, nay infiſted on, that the ancient Melody grew 
more artificial in the later Periods : But the fame Authors 
who inform us of this [1m], aſſure us that its Power was 
greateſt in the early and barbarous Times; that this Power 
continued longeſt-in that Society which continued longeſt 
in Barbarity, I mean the Commonwealth of 8PARTA; 
and that as it grew more artificial, it degenerated every 
where into a mere Amuſement, and loſt its Influence on 
the Paſſions and the Mind. 
© 11. Their Songs were of a Jegiflative Caſt ; and being: 
« drawn chiefly from the Fables or Hiſtory of their own 
Country, contained the eſſential Parts of their religious, 
e political, and moral Syſtems.” We have ſeen above, that 
the Celebration of their deceaſed Heroes became naturally ; 1 
a religious Af: That the Maxims or Exhortations inter- | 1 
mixed with theſe, and founded on the Example of their 
Heroe-Gods, became of Courſe the Standard of Right and 
Wrong, that is, the Foundation of private Morals and of 
fublic Law; and thus the whole Fabric of their Religion, 
Morals, and Polity, aroſe naturally from their Song-Feafts, 
1n their Progreſs. from ſavage to civilized Life. | 
The Records that remain concerning the Bards of an- | | 4 
cient Gece unite in confirming this Principle. Of this 4 
illuſtrious Catalogue, Linus was perhaps the firſt ; He 5, | | | 
writ. the Exploits of the firſt Bacchus; and ſung the ? - 
Generation of the World and the Riſe of Things DJ. 3 oo 
PAMPHO is ſuppoſed to have been his Diſciple: And He . | \| 
compoſed Hymns in Honour of. the Gods; and ſung the 
Rape of PRosERPINE by PLUTo ol. 


Lu] ARISTOPLE, PLUTARCH,. and others. [A] Droponvs, . iii. 
and LAER TITUS. 1 rat in Boots... 
| The. 
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The next great poetic and muſical Sage was ORPHEvs: 
He is faid to have ſung of Chaos and Creation; and a 
Variety of other Subjects religious and philoſophical Ip]. 
Some fine Fragments remain under his Name; but there is 
Reaſon, from ſome internal Marks in the Compoſition, to 
believe them ſpurious. : 

Mus æus is ſaid to have been the Diſciple of ORpnevs: 
He, too, writ Hymns and Prophecies, and ſung the. 
Motions of the Stars, and the Battles of the Giants [g]. 
THAMYRIS was not leſs diſtinguiſhed by the /egilatrve 
Genius of his Songs : For he was not only the Author of 

a Titan's War; but celebrated the Gods in Hymns, and 
ſung the Generation of the World Ir]. 
| Theſe are the moſt celebrated Bards of ancient GR EECE, 
whoſe Songs have periſhed in the Wreck of Time. If 
we come down to the moſt famous of thoſe, whoſe Writ- 
ings have been preſerved, we ſhall find their Songs com- 
poſed in the ſame legiſlative Style and Genius. 

Hxs10D ſeems to ſtand at the Head of theſe, in the Order 
of Time. And his Theogony is a living Witneſs how far 
HIS /eg7 Native Turn accords to the Principles here deliver- 
ed. He gives, in Form, the Generation of all the Gods of 
GREECE; and mixeth his Narration with their A#s and 
Praiſes. 


HomMER appears next in the Order of Time: And in 


his unrivaled Songs we find the Religion, Polities, and 


Manners of ancient GREEct diſplayed with all the Ap- 
pearances of Truth, becauſe delivered with all their Imper- 


Jeans. During the early Periods of Civilization, the 


{p] Suipas in Orpbeo. [4] LARRTIUõs in Proem. 
{r] Suipas in Tham. | | 


Tegi/lative 
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&eiſlative Art is always of an imperfect Form. In the rude 
Progreſs of barbarous Manners, the moral Ideas are confined, 
and little diſtinguiſhed. If. the People be fierce and war- 
like (as were the Tribes of GREECE) Strength, Courage, 


79 


Agility, and Cunning, are the ruling Virtues. Hence it 


follows, that the Pictures both of Gods and Men will ac- 
cord to this Principle in ſuch a Period : And hence many 
of the Fables of Homer himſelf were of a Caſt fo different 


from the Spirit of inproved Legiſlation, that PLATO re- 
fuſed them Admittance into his Republic []. 


And here, while we acknowledge HoMER as the ſupreme 
Painter of natural Manners, and of a Genius truly /eg:/lative 
according to the Principles of his Time; critical Juſtice de- - 
mands, that we take off ſome of thoſe falſe Colourings of 


Praiſe, which both Ancients and Moderns have laviſhed on 
him, in Regard to the Excellence of the Morals which he 


taught. HoRACE, it is well known, hath ſet him above 


the old . Philoſophers, as a Teacher of all Virtue [J. 
PLUTARCH,. in his Life of HoMER, hath advanced the 
fame Poſitions: But whoever will examine his Poems with 
an impartial Eye, will find a very deficient Plan of Morals 
prevailing through them, There. is not the leaſt Veſtige 
or Appearance of thoſe abſtract general Principles of moral 
ame or Blame, n take Place in the more refined 


was or baniſking Poetry, without Exception, from his perlect Republie. 
So far is this from being true, that he affirms directly, < that he only means 
to baniſh That which is pernicious; but to retain That which is uſeful.” 
[De Rep. l. x.] Nay, he hath written a whole Book [De Leg. l. ii.] 
to prove the Utility of Muſic in the Education of Youth : Through the 


Courſe of which, it is evident, that in . Idea, Poetry makes the moſt 


eſſential Part of Muſic. 
fe] Qui quid pulchrum, &c. 
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' Periods of ſocial and poliſhed Life: His Gods and Heroes 
fight and plunder, kill and raviſh, boaſt and lye; are 
generous, fierce, prodigal, rapacious, cruel, or unrelenting, 
without much Controul from moral Ideas within, or from 
a refined legiſlative Art without. 

It is remarkable that PLuTARCn, after labouring in 
vain through many Pages, to prove that the Principles of 
all the Virtues are to be found in Homer, is forced at 
length to conclude; It is true, indeed, that bad Actions 
and Principles are intermixed and deſcribed in the ſame 

Manner; which was neceflary, for the Introduction of 
« the Sublime and Wonderful: But this only makes the 
«« Contraſt the ſtronger ; ſo that the Reader is neceſſarily 
led to ſelect the Good, and reject the Bad [ul. But as 
this great Ancient, along with others, allow that neither 
the good nor the bad is actually recommended by the Poet; 

the Conſequence follows, that the Reader (if fo diſpoſed) 


may as eaſily elef the bad, and reject the god: That Ho- 


MER was a compleat natural Painter of the Ways of Men; 
but an imperfe& moral Painter from the unpoliſbed Genius 
and barbarous Legiſlation of the Age in which he lived. 
The Inconſiſtency of a late learned Writer on this Sub- 
ject is too glaring to paſs unnoticed. He juſtly criticiſeth 
ViRG61L, as being ſhackled by the refined Manners of his 
Times, and the political Forms of his Country. With 
equal Truth he diſplays the free Vein of Nature, which 
runs through HomeR's Poems. The natural Greek, in 
* Homer's Days, covered none of his Sentiments : He 
« frankly owned the Pleaſures of Love and Wine: He told 
4* how voraciouſly he eat when he was hungry; and how 


[+] In Vita Homes. 


. horcibily 
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t horribly he was frighted when he ſaw an approaching 
r Danger: He looked on no means as baſe to eſcape it; 
« and was not at all aſhamed to relate the Tric or Fetch 
« that had brought him off.. Even AGAMEMNON is 
« not aſhamed to own his Paſſion. for a captive Maid, in 
« the Face of the whole Army: He tells them plainly, 
« that he likes her much better than his Lady, the beautiful 
e CLYTEMNESTRA, of the prime Grecian Nobility [w].” 

All this Criticiſm is juſt and fine. But who can but 
wonder at what follows ?—« His Work is the great 


« Drama of Life acting in our View: There we ſee Virtue 


* and Piety praiſed; public Religion promoted ; Temperance, 
_« Forgiveneſs, and Fortitude, rewarded; Truth and Cha- 
te rater followed; and accordingly find it ſtanding ' at the 


„Head of human Writings [x].“ As a natural Picture of 


' Manners, its Superiority i is acknowledged: As a moral Picture, 
its Defects are no leſs conſpicuous. Where is Virtue praiſed ? 

Is it in the Conduct of the natural Greek, who looked 
upon no means as baſe to eſcape: Danger? Nor was at all 
aſhamed to relate the Trick or Fetch that brought him off? 
Is it in the Conduct of AG AMEMNON, who declared his 
Paſſion for a Captive, and his Neglect of his Queen, in the 
Face of the whole Army Where is Piety praiſed ? Is it 
in the Feat of DiomeDE, who attacked and wounded one 
of the Gods ?—Where is public Religion (in the improved 
Senſe) promoted? Is it in his Deſcriptions of Heaven and 
Hell? In the {fl of which the Adultery of Mars and 
Venus is treated as a Feft by all the Gods: In the ſecond, 


the Souls of the &- Men are 41 wandering forlorn. 


and comportleſs. 


* 


11 Enguiry into the Life ai and ritings of HomEn, p. 338. 1 d- 
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| In all this, the Poet is not blameable: He painted what - 
| he ſaw, and believed, and painted truly. The Fault lay in 
| the Opinions and Manners of the Times: In the Defects 
. of an early and barbarous Legiſlation, which had but half- 
| | civilized Mankind. 

Our great Tranſlator of HoMER hath often departed 
NR | from the Character of his Original in this Reſpect: He 
= hath frequently thrown in fine moral Traits, of which 
there is not the leaſt Footſtep in his Author. By this, in- 
deed, he hath given us a Poem more accommodated to the. 
"Taſte of our own Times; but hath loſt the native and un- 
poliſhed Simplicity which diſtinguiſhes the venerable old 
Prince of Epic Song. 

The next great /eg///ative Bard whom I ſhall now men- 
tion, was PIN DAR. At the Period when He flouriſhed, 
the Fortune and Glory of GREECE were riſing to their 
Meridian: The /egi/ſative Arts had now obtained a higher 
Degree of Perfection: And accordingly we find, in his 
ſublime Songs, the fulleſt and meſt perfect Union of falutary 
Principles, thrown out in Maxims religious, political, and 
moral. No Vices or Imperfections, either of Gods or 
Men, are there applauded or palliated ; nor ever recited, 
but to be condemned: All Actions are praiſed or cenſured, 
according to their Influence on the public Happineſs. The 
Intent of theſe Songs, ſung by their Author at their moſt ge- 
neral and renowned Feſtivals, was to inſpire his Countrymen ; 
with theLove of Glory and of Virtue. To this. great End, 

he animated them, not only by the Example and Praiſe 
i of the Victors in the Ohympic Games; but aſcended into. 
% paſt Times, and drew from thence the ſhining Acts of Gods. 

| and Heroes, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by Valour,, 

Arts, or Virtues. „ 
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And here, in Juſtice to this great Poet we muſt obſerve, 
that PinDAR's Songs, conſidered in this /egyſattve View, 
afford an eaſy and internal Solution of a Difficulty which 
hath at all Times embarraſied his Commentators and Cri- 
tics; who have ever cenſured his ſeeming Irregularities 
and ſudden Flights, from the declared Heroe of his Poem, 
to Gods and deceaſed Chieftains. But-on the Principle here 
given, it appears, that the Heroe of the Day was but the 
occaſional and incidental Subject of his Ode. The main 
Intent was the Praiſe of his Country's Gods and Heroes, 
who had ſignalized themſelves by Actions beneficent and 
great. When therefore he ſeems to wander into the Cele- 
bration of their Names, he is indeed ſeverely true to the 
leading Subject of his Sing. 

The very Objection itſelf, as it is urged by ome of. 
PinpaAR's Critics, leads us to the Solution here given. A 


French Writer thus exprefleth it.“ He is not always 


content with praifing the Country of his Heroe ; he pro- 


« cceds to celebrate the great. Men which it had produced, 
« and then it is that he wanders indeed. - So when his Heroe 


is of EGINA, after having celebrated the Iſle in general, 


« he deſcends to particulars, and praiſeth Aacus, Px- . 


« LEUs, TELAMON, ACHILLES, and NEOPTOLEMUS, 


c A Ax and TEUCER, who all ſprung from thence : He 


% mentions CYPRUS, SALAMINE, PHTHIA,, EPIRUsS, 
« which were Colonies founded by theſe Heroes [y]. 


There cannot be a better Illuſtration of the Solution here 


given, than this very Objection thus preſented at large. 
I bere is a fabulous Story told, which ſtrongly confirms 
the Principle here delivered ; and proves it to have been 


DOD. 2 de Þ Acad. OM des Inſerip. t. v. p. 10 
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the Opinion of ancient GREECE, that a Part of theſe feſtal 
Celebrations was due to the Gods and Heroes ; and that it 
was even a Crime to omit their Praiſes. ** The Poet S1Mo« 
* NIDEsS,. having agreed with an Olympic Victor, called 
« SCOPAs, for an Ode of Celebration; Simonipes, ac. 
« cording to Cuſtom, went largely into the Praiſe of 
* CAsToR and PoLLuUx. On this, Scor As gave him the 
third Part of the Price, and told him, that he muſt 
* apply to CAs To and PoL Lux for the Remainder. 
« SCOPAS being afterwards at a Banquet with S1tMonIpes 6 
« Word was brought, that fu Men covered with Sweat 
«© and Duſt were at the Door, and defired to. ſpeak with 
«.SIMONIDES: He went out of the Chamber, and imme 
« diately the Roof fell in, and. buried SCOPAS in the 
Ruins [Z].“ 
The three Greek TRAGEDIANS are the laſt of this il- 
luſtrious Catalogue of legiſlative Bards: And their Writ- 
ings, though very different in their Style and Manner, yet 
all unite in holding forth the leading Principles of the 
Greek Religion, Polity, and Morals. | 
EscHYLvUs, who ſtands firſt in Order of Time, partakes. 
much of the rude Genius of the early Periods. His. 
Imagery and Sentiments are great; his Style rugged and. 
abrupt; and of a Caſt fo totally different from that of. 
HomMER, that it is aſtoniſhing to hear. the. Critics, one. 
after another, affirming that Homer was his Model [a]. 
His Writings preſent to us all the Characters of a ſublime, - 
original, and uncultivated Genius, which ſcorned any other- 
Tutoreſs than Nature. He was Himſelf a great Warriour;; 


[z] CictRo de Oratore, I. ii. QUINTIL. I. xi, c. 2. 


[a] See this Point conſidered below, Art. 20. 
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and his warlike Genius threw itſelf out, in Subjects that 
were grand and terrible. Hence his Tragic Songs abound 
with the moſt gloomy and tremendous Exploits of the Gre- 
cian Heroes, ſtriking the Soul with Admiration, Aſtoniſh- ; 
ment, and Terror. 

SoPHOCLES appeared next; of a more ſedate and tem- 


pered Majeſty: He improved on EscxyLvs both in Plan 


and Morals. For the legiſlative Arts were now advancing. - 
at ATHENS with great Rapidity. No Wonder, therefore, 
that the Diſciple conquered his Maſter ; when he had the 


improving Senſe of his Country to elevate and inlarge his 


Genius. But ſtill the Gods and Heroes of GREECE were 
the conſtant Subject of his Song. | 

EuRIPIDEs, conſidered in the legiſlative View, was On A 
Level with his Maſters with Refpect to the Subject of his 
Tragedies (for theſe were always drawn from the Grecian 
Gods or Heroes} but poſſeſſed himſelf of the Advantage 
which the ſtill improving State of his Country gave him. 
For Philoſophy was now in its Aſcendant : The Poet was 
the Diſciple of an eminent Sage: Hence the Genius of 
Eur1PIDEs carried the legiſlative Power of Song to its 
laſt Perfection; and threw itſelf out, in ſuch a Variety of 
Maxims, political and moral, as far outwent the Art of his 
Predeceſſors. : 

Such then, through the various Ages of ancient Gxxece, L 
was the legiſlative Genius of their Songs; which, in their 
ſeveral Periods, contained the leading Principles of their Re- 
lgion, Morals, and Polity ; ; and thus became the natural 
and proper Object of the Pe Attention and FO: 


8. Mu- — 
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12. Mys1c, in its more extenſive Meaning, that is, in- 

* cluding Melody and the Song [5], either with or without 
« the Dance” (for this laſt, as will appear below [c], was 

' ſoon ſeparated from the other two, for an important End) 
« bore a principal and eſſential Part in the Education of 
« their Children.” The Authorities which prove this, 
are abundant, and even ſuperfluous. Some of the principal 
may ſuffice, © Among the Ancients” (ſays the wiſe 
PLuTARCH) ©* Muſic in Theatres was not known: They 
« employed all their Art in the Worſhip of the Gods, 
«« and the Education of their Youth [d].“ The ſame Author 
gives ſeveral Inſtances of muſical Education in CRETE 
and SPARTA; and tells us, that By Muſic the young 
„Men were taught to ab/tain from every thing indecent in 
« Word and Deed; and to obſerve Decorum, Temperance, 
« and Regularity [e].“ Again: Muſic was the Foun- 
« dation of a virtuous Education; becauſe it was allied 
« with Philoſophy, Morals, and Heroifm : ACHILLES was - 
« taught by CHI RON, and played and ſung the great Actions 
« of Heroes | f].” | Elſewhere he informs us, that „ the 
« Spartans in their Songs talked high of what Exploits they 
had performed: And that the young Men echoed back 
« their Triumphs in their Songs, proclaiming their Reſo- 
lution to equal the Valour of their Forefathers [g].” 

Such was the Nature of ancient Mie when applied to 

Education; and not a mere Proficiency in the playing or 
Ainging Art, as it hath been generally miſunderſtood, and 
ignorantly ridiculed by many Moderns. Hence it was, 


{F [5] See above, Art. 1. [c] See Art. 15. [4] PLuT, de Muſſea. 
| fe] Ibid, LJ] Ibid, [2] In Lycurgo, 


that 
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that their greateſt Captains and Stateſmen ſtudied Muſic, 
as an eſſential Part of Education. Thus PERICLES was 


taught by Damon, who was likewiſe ſuppoſed to have in- 
ſtructed him in Politics [5]. Thus EraminonDaAs was 


eminent in Muſic ; though the Roman Hiſtorian [i], who 

informs us of the Fact, ſpeaks like one who knew not the 

Nature. and Extent of Muſic among the earlier Greeks. 
PLA ro confirms theſe Authorities; and recites more ar 


large the particular Method of Education uſed in ancient 


GREECE. © What then is the moſt proper Diſcipline? 
« Will it not be diflicult to find a better, than what was 
long ago eſtabliſhed ? One Part of this is the Gymnaſtic, 
* which relates to the Body; the other is Mu/ic, which 


« relates to the Mind. This Diſcipline ought firſt to be- 


„ gin with Muſic; and when we ſpeak of Mufic; we in- 


« clude the Subject, Words, or Song. Of this there are 
« two Kinds, the frue and fabulous. Both ought to be ap- 


« plied ; but the fabulous firſt. Vet the Fables ought to 


ce be regulated leſt the young Mind being tinctured with 


<«. ſuch as are improper, it ſhould be neceſſary at a more 


« adult Age to counterwork the firſt Impreſſions [4].”. He 


then proceeds to a particular Detail of Fables proper- and 
improper in the Work of Education, pointing out what 


ought to be admitted or rejected. In another Dialogue, he 
ſpeaks again of the Remains of this Method of Inſtruction, 
which were found among the wiſer Sort, even in his own - 


Times; although in general (as will appear below ) 


Mufic was then totally corrupted. The Parents commit 


« their Children to the Care of Maſters; and are more . 


[1 Prur. ia Pericle. [i] Conn. Nepos i in Profat Vit. EPAMINOND. IB 


W De Repub. I. ii. [II Art. 347.35. 
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« ſollicitous about their Morals, than their Proficiency in. 
„Learning, or playing on the Lyre. As ſoon as they have 

e attained a Knowledge of Letters, and are able to under- 

* ſtand what they read, the Maſters give them the Works 

of the beſt Poets to peruſe. and get by Heart, eſpecially 

« ſuch as contain the Prai iſes of their Forefathers renowned 

te for great Actions, that the Boys may be fired with an 

« Emulation to imitate their Virtues, The Muſic-Maſters 

| are above all things careful to give them Habits of Wil- 
„dom and Temperance, and to ſee that they commit no 

« unworthy Action. As ſoon as they have learnt to play 

1 on the Lyre, the Maſter proceeds to inſtruct them in 
18 | the Songs of the moſt famous Poets : Theſe they ng to 
N | ; the Lyre; and the Preceptors endeavour to bring their 
\ : „Boys to a Love of the Rythms and Numbers; that by 
A 3 *« this Diſcipline they may be more mzld, modeſt, and orderly 
it in their Manners, and become uſeful both! in 2888 and 


| | / 8 Action [m|.” 
4 Suitable to this Method of Education is Pawns Di- 
F | | rection in his Book of Laws. Therefore the Legiſlator 


will take Care, that the Youth's Mind may be ſo formed, 
« that his Pleaſures and Diſpleaſures may accord to the 
g „ Laws, and to the Taſte of mature Age: And if it be 
| } ** neceſſary, he will compel the Poet to deſcribe the Actions 
. « of brave and good Men; and to compoſe ſuch Numbers 
J « and Harmonies as may be ſuited to the Subjects [a].“ 
} In the fame Place he aſſigns a particular Reaſon for this 
[ | Method of Education: « Becauſe the youthful Mind is not 
| «« apt to attend to ſerious Study, therefore the pleaſing 
„Vehicle of Song is to be adminiſtered [o].“ He then pro- 
Ln] In Protag. [z] De Legibus, I. ii. Le] Ibid. 
W ceeds 
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ceeds even to the particular moral Maxims which ought to 
be inſtilled by the Poet and Muſician, on the Principles of a 
wiſe Legiſlator. | 
As theſe Authorities are clear and deciſive, we may here 
properly obviate an Error of the excellent MonTEsqQu1Ev, 
arifing from his Miſapprehenſion of the true Nature and 
Extent of ancient Muſic. He, with moſt other Writers, 
ſuppoſeth it to have conſiſted (according to the modern 
Acceptation of the Word) in the ſingle Circumſtance of 
Melody. In Conſequence of this, when he comes to in- 
quire why the ancient Greeks applied Muſic ſo univerſally 
in the Education of their Children, he ſays, As they 
«« were a warlike People, and therefore in Danger of de- 
generating into a ſavage Ferocity of Manners, they em- 
4 ployed Muſic, as the beſt Means of ſoftening their Tem- 
«« pers into a milder Character; and this, becauſe Muſic, 
of all the Pleaſures of Senſe, has the leaſt Tendency to 
*«« corrupt the Soul [p].“ And ſo far, indeed, is true, that 
the ancient Greeks did conſider this, as one of the ſalutary 
Effects ariſing from the Application of Muſic [q]. But 
we now find, that -the Matter lay much deeper : That 
Muſic, in its ancient Senſe, implied not only Melody but 
Verſe or Song: That it was the e/fab/ifbed Vehicle of all the 
leading Principles of their Religion, Morals, and Polity; 
and therefore was the natural and moſt important Inſtru- 
ment or Means in the Education of their Children. 
The learned DAc ER falls into the ſame Error, with Re- ö 
ſpect to the wonderful Efficacy of Mic, in the Education 
of the Arcadians, and the fatal Want af it among the In- 


12] LU Eſprit des Lois, 1. iv. c. 8. [4] PraTo & Reb. 1. ii. 
5 N ' habitants 
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habitants of CVN THE, as the fact is recorded by Pol - 
Bius and ATHENZAUs. © If (fays the Critic) Po- 

« LYBIUsS ſpeaks thus of Myfec, and if he accuſeth 

*«« EPHORUS of having advanced a thing unworthy of him, 

in ſaying that this Art was invented to deceive Mankind; 

e what may we not ſay of Tragedy, of which Mufic is but 

« a ſmall Ornament, and which as far ſarpaſſeth Mufc, as 

« Speech is beyond inarticulate and anmeaning Sounds [t}.”* 

In this Paſſage, the learned Writer evidently ſuppoſeth that 
the ancient Mufic, which wrought fach Wonders in the 

Education of the Arcadians, was no more than mere MeJody 
or unmeaning Sound. But the Account which both Po- 
LYBI1UsS and ATHENUs give of the mufical Education 
of the Arcadians, confirms all that hath been here advanced; 

and proves, that it confifted in the Application of the united 

Powers of Dance, Melody, and Song. 

The moſt learned Voss ius proceeds on the ſame Miſtake 
in his firſt Book De Natura Artium: And continues. 


under the Influence of this fundamental Error, through his 


whole Diſſertation on Mupc. As it may ſeem unaccount- 
able, how ſo capital a Miſtake ſhould creep into - the 
Writings of theſe great Authors, let me here obſerve, as an 
Apology for them all, that AxisToTLE; and ſome ſuc- 
ceeding Writers, ſpeak of Muc as an Art diffin# from 
Poetry (u]: It was therefore natural enough for theſe 
Writers to draw their Ideas of ancient Muſic from the great 
Maſter-Critic of GREECE. How it came to paſs, that 
AR1STOTEE ſhould ſpeak of theſe Arts as #100, which the 
elder Writers conſidered as one, will clearly appear be- 


I.] Daczzr Pott. dAriflete, Preface, fu] Pait, l. 5 
; ow; 
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low [0]; where we ſhall ſee, that in the Time of ARIs- 
TOTLE, a Separation of the Melody and Song had taken 
place; that the firſt retained the Name of Mic, and the 
ſecond aſſumed that of Poetry. 

13. « Music, in its inlarged Senſe, acquired a great and 
« general Power over the Minds and Actions of the ancient 
“ Greeks.” It is preſumed, that we have now gained an 
Aſcent, from whence this Truth will appear evident and 
indiſputable; though it hath long been regarded by many, 
as an incredible Paradox, —How, or whence, ſuch an 
univerſal Paſſion for Muſic ſhould have ariſen in GREECE; 
or, after it had ariſen, how it gained ſuch a general Eſta- 
bliſhment in the important Article of Education; or, 
after it was thus eſtabliſhed, how it could work ſuch 
mighty Effects upon the Mind, ſuppoſing it to confiſt only 
in mere Melody; — are Queſtions' which wife Men have 
aſked, and Bigots to Antiquity have weakly anſwered : For 
the common Reply hath been, that their Mic (meaning 
their Melody) was of a kind ſo much ſuperior to ours, that 
all its wonderful Effects followed from its more exalted 
Nature.—On the contrary, it appears, that as to its par- 
ticular Conſtruction, we are ignorant of it: That we have 
No preciſe or practieable Idea of their Genera, their Modes; 
nor the Male, nor Power of their Iuſtruments: But that by 
.collateral Arguments we can prove, that their Me/ody was 
ſomething altogether fmple and martificial ; ſuch as Stateſ- 
men, Warriours, and Bards, occupied in other Purſuits, 
could compoſe ; and ſuch as high and low, Children and 
Men buſied in other concerns of Life, could learn and 
practiſe. That hence we are led to believe, that whit 
[w] Art. 35. 
We cs | N 2 | ever 
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ever Effects aroſe from the mere Melody, aroſe from its 
Rythm or Meaſure, heightened by early Afociation and 
continued Habit; by. which it became. a kind of natural. 
Language of the Paſſions. It appears farther, that Melody. 
formed but a Part of the ancient Muſic; and that its moſt 
important and eſſential Branch was that of Verſe ar: Song. 
But for a clear and full View of the Origin and Union of 
their Melody and Song, it was neceſſary to go back, and be- 
gin our Inquiries. at the early Period of. ſavage Life, in 
which all the Seeds and Principles of civilized Society ap- 
pear in their native and uncultivated. State. This Method. 
of Inveſtigation hath opened to us an. involved and clouded 
dubject. Hence it appears, that Melody, Dance, and Song, 
naturally aroſe in Union; that. Meaſure, Rythm, and Num 
bers, were the certain Conſequence :. That in the. earlieft 
Times of GRRECR, the Characters of Legiſlator and Bard 
did often and naturally caaleſce: That hence their earlieſt 
Hiſtories, Laws, and Oracles, were of courſe written. in. 
Verſe; that their religious Rites were naturally, and with-- 
out poſitive Appointment, performed. or: accompanied by. 
Melody, Dance, and Song: That through the ſeveral im- 
proving Periods of Time, their Songs were more and mors: 
of a true legiſlative Caſt ; that. they included-all the great. 
Actions of their Gods and Heroes, and that in theſe were 
contained the leading Principles of their Religion, Morals, . 
and Polity ; That Mufc, in this its inlarged Senſe, bore 
an eſſential and principal Part. in the Education of their 
Children; being the pleaſing and powerful Vehicle, by 
which all the important Precepts of Life were inſtilled into 
their tender Minds. — Thus naturally Mic aroſe, and was 
power fully eſtabli e in ancient GREECE : : And from this. 


View: 


Wn 
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View of its Nature and eſtabliſhment, its general Influence 
muſt unavoidably follow : * For. through the Force of 
. « early and continued Habit, together with the irreſiſtible 
« Contagion of public Example maintained by the gene- 
ral Practice of the whole Community, who had received 
the ſame Impreſſions in their infant State; and while 
« every thing pleaſing, great, and important, was conveyed 
« through this Medium; ſuch ſtrong Aſſociations did 
« ſtrike themſelves into the Tribes of GREECE, as natu- 
rally produced the moſt laſting Effects, and ſuch as no 
« future Incidents of Life could eaſily weaken or efface.“ 
On theſe principles we may naturally explain ſome of 
the recorded Effects of ancient Muſic, which according to 
the common Interpretation of the Word, have. been liable 
to the Deriſion of modern Critics. 
- We read, that ſuch was the Power of ancient Muſic, that 
when AGAMEMNON. went to TRox, the deſigning E61s- 
THUS cauld not debauch CLITEMNESTRA,. till he had 
decoyed away the Migſician that was retained in the Palace. 
This Account, if. we. underſtand. by Mu/ic no more than 
Melody, hath. much the Air of Hyperbole and Fable. But 
if we regard the Mu/iciaz as what indeed he was, the Diſ- 
penſer of religious and moral Principles, and that he urged 
the great Duty of conjugal Fidelity with the united Powers 
of: poetic: Eloquence and Song; and urged them to one 
whoſe Education had made her ſuſceptible of ſuch Im- 
preſſions, the fabulous Appearances diflolve ; and we ſee, 
that no other Method could have been deviſed, fo effectual 
for the Preſervation of a weak Woman's Virtue. 
Again ; we are. told, that certain young Men heated 
with Wine, had agreed to aſſault the Doors of a modeſt 


Woman, 
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Woman, and abuſe her as a Proſtitute: but that an able 
Muſician coming paſt, he ſung and played to them in the 
Dorian Mode ; on which they were ſtruck with Shame, 
and defiſted from their Enterprize [x]. - This, to modern 
| Comprehenſion, hath ſtill more the Air of Fable: But 
when the Fact is well explained, the Ridicule vaniſheth 
with the Myſtery. For every different Subject had a drffe- 
rent Mode annexed to it. This appears at large from 
PLATo. . © You muſt adapt the Mode to the Subject and 
% Words, not theſe to the Mode or Harmony: On theſe 
« Matters we will farther deliberate with Damon, what 
« Feet or Meaſures are fitteſt to expreſs Illiberality, Petu- 
* lance, frantic Folly, and other Vices ; and what Meafures 
<« beſt expreſs their contrary Virtues. Hence it is, that 
«« Rythm and Numbers gain their Power in the muſical Edu- 
s cation, and exerciſe their mighty Influence on the Paſſions 
«« of the Soul [y]. Tis plain, therefore, that when the 
Hiſtorian tells us, that the Mufician conquered the 'young 
Debauchees by an Application of the Dorian Mode, he 
means to ſignify, that the Melody was accompanied b ya 
poetic Exbortation ſuited to the Numbers; and this could 
be no other than a Leſſon of Modęſiy and Temperance 
which being conveyed by the pleaſing Vehicle of Melody 
and Song, addreſſed to thoſe who by the Tenor of their 
Education muſt feel its Force, and given by one whoſe Pro- 
feſſion they had been taught to reverence, could hardly fail 


[L] This Story is ridiculed in the Memoirs of Mania SCRIBLERVUS : 
And the Ridicule is founded on an entire Miſapprehenſion, or Miſ- 
repreſentation, of the true nature of ancient Music. 

1 9] De Repub, I. iii. | 


of its deſigned Effects, unleſs their Intemperance had pre- 
vented all Attention. 

There are other recorded Effects of ancient Muſic of a 
fmilar Nature, which it is not neceſſary to produce here, 
becauſe they may all be accounted for on the ſame Prin- 
ciple. With Reſpect to the traditionary Influence of this 
Art on wild Beaſts, Stocks, and Stones, as it came down from 
the ignorant and fabulous Times, ſo nothing can be juſtly 
concluded from it, but the Force of Muſic over the Minds 
of uninſtructed and wondering Barbarians. 

Thus the boaſted Power of the ancient Greek Mic ſeems 

naturally and fully accounted for. And in Confirmation 
of this Solution, we may finally appeal to the ſavage Tribes. 
with whom this Inquiry began. For by Means parallel 
in molt other Reſpects, ſave only in the Article of Legiſla- 
tion and Letters, they animate each other by the early and . 
continued Uſe of Melody, Dance, and Song, to Valour in 
Arms, to Conſtancy in Torments and Death [J. This is 
found, in Fact, to be an Education of ſuch mighty In- 
fluepce, that the Var- Song and Death-Song inſpire whole 
Tribes with a Degree of Fury and Inderonce, which hath 
become the Aſtoniſhment of all who have ſeen but never 
felt their Power. 


SECT. VI. 
of the Progreſſious of Muſic in ancient Greece. 


"HE Origin, Nature, and Power, of the ancient Greek 
Muſic being thus explained; let us now proceed to 
2 like Application of the remaining Articles of the fourth 


La] Laxirav, tom. iii. p. 171- tom. iv. p. 9. 


Section. ; 
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Section; in which we ſhall endeavour to unfold the various 
Progreſſions of this Art in GREECE, and purſue it through 
its ſeveral Advances towards Perfection, to its final Cor- 
ruption and Decay. 

14. The Dance was ſeparated from the Song; and 
« with or without Melody became itſelf a diſtin Exerciſe 
« or Art, under the Title of Gymnaſtic, for the Sake of 
« increaſing their Strength and Agility of Body, as the 
„Means of rendering them invincible in War.” This was 
the natural Effect of their warlike Character, for the 
Reaſon given above [a], And that this was the real 
Generation of the Gymnaftic Art, appears evidently from 
PLaTo's Book of Laws: where, having ſpoken of the 
three conſtituent Parts of a compleat Choir (Melody, 
Dance, and Song) he proceeds to deduce from theſe the 
Origin of the Gymnaſtic Art. © Is not this the leading 
« Principle of the Gymnaſiic Art, that every Creature is 
«© born with a natural Inclination to leap or bound? But 
«« Man, being endowed with a Senſe of Rythm or Numbers, 
4% naturally formed his Motions into Dance: Melody natu- 
« rally begets Rythm; and theſe two united form the 
« Gymnaſtic. — For That we call the Gymnaſtic, when the 
« Dance is ſo artificially applied, as to improve the Powers 
of the Body [o].“ That this Art was applied by the an- 
cient Greeks to the End of public and warlike Service, is 
generally known : However, if it needs a Proof, another 
Paſlage of the ſame Author will ſufficiently confirm it. 
« After theſe Inſtructions (in Mufc) the Parents ſend their 
« Sons .to.the Maſters of the Gymnaſtic Schools, that by 


(lei. See Sect. iy, Art. 14. [z] De Leg. I. ii. 
> Bay | | gaining 
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gaining a firm Habit of Body, which may ſecond a well- 
« formed Mind, they may be able to indure the Toils of 
« Enterpriſe and War [c].”. 

We trace the F oundation and Progreſs of the Gymnaſtic 
Art no leſs clearly in Lucian's Account. The Spar- 
„fan, having received this Art (of Dancing) from Cas- 
* TOR and POLLUX, went dancing to Battle, to the Sound 
« of Flutes: Their Application to Muſic did not leſſen 
their Attention to Arms: For a Muſician fat in the 
e midſt of the Aſſembly, and played on the Flute, beating 
„Time with his Foot; while they regularly followed the 
« Meaſure, in a Variety of warlike Poſtures [d].“ 

To confirm theſe Evidences, we may add another In- 
ſtance of a warlike Dance, which approacheth neareſt to 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Gymnaſtic Exerciſe, of any record- 
ed by Antiquity. XENnoPHon, in his Expedition of 
* CyRvus,” deſcribes one of theſe Dances in the following 
Manner. The Feaſt being ended, the Libations made, 
« and the Hymn ſung, two Thractans, completely armed, 
« began to dance to the Sound of the Flute: After ſkir- 
« miſhing for ſome time with their Swords, one of them 

(as wounded) fell down, on which the Paphlagonians 
 «« ſet up a loud Cry. The Conqueror having ſtripped his 
% Adverſary,, departed, ſinging his Victory. — Here we 
ſee a near Approach to the Forms of the Gymnaſtic Exer- 
ciſe in their moſt eſſential Circumſtances, yet Wye n 
Form of the Dance remains. 

Thus the Origin of the Gymnaſtic Arts is clearly un- 
folded, as being no more than a Part of the ſavage * 


Lc] In Protag. FR [al D- Saltatione 
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Feaſt; but ſeparated from "thence for the Ends of war- 
like Service. For Want of th.s Information, the learned 
Voss1us, among other Authors, ſtiles the Dance a Branch 
of the Gymnaſtic, inſtead of regarding the Gymnaſtic as the 
Offspring of the Dance [e]. 

Here we may farther obſerve, that this View of the. 
Gymnaſtic, conſidered as having been originally a Branch 
of the Mu/ical Art, clears up a Difficulty with which every 
other Account of it is encumbered. Thus a late Writer 
ſays, ** The Exerciſe of /eaping in the Pentathlon was ac- 
* companied by Flutes, playing Pythian Airs, as PAusA- 
*« NIAS informs us. Whence this Cuſtom was derived, 
„ I cannot ſay: And the Reaſon aſſigned for it by that 
% Author, which is certainly not. the true one,, may induce 
« us to think,. that in this Matter the Ancients were as 
ignorant as we [J.“ But on the Principle here given, 
the Cuſtom accounts for itſelf. In the firſt Inſtitution of 
the Gymnaſtic Arts, it appears that Melody made a Part of 
them : This Part had been diſuſed (by Courſe of Time) 
in the other Exerciſes, but had been retained in t of 
Leaping in the Pentathlon. : 

15. After a certain Period of Civilization, the complex 
«« Character of Legiſlator and Bard did ſeparate, and were 
« ſeldom united.” This Separation, it hath been ſhewn. 
above, would of comets follow from decreaſing Enthuſiaſm, 
and the increaſing Labours of Government. And ſuch. 
was the natural Riſe of the auda or Bards of ancient 
GREECE: Of whoſe Profeſſian and Art a late learned Au- 
thor [g] hath, in many Circumſtances, though not in all, 


le] De Nat. Art. I. i. c. 3. [f] Wæsr's Tranſl. of PinDaR's 
Oges : Pref. Le] Enguary into the Life and Writings of HoMER. 
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Ziven a juſt Idea. Of its original Dignity and Importance, 
in the moſt ancient Times, he did not rightly conceive ; 
through his Ignorance of its true Riſe, and original Union 
with the Legiſlator's Office. He repreſents them as wan- 
dering Muſicians only, who were welcome to the Houſes 
of the Great. Such indeed they were, in the /ater Periods; 
when the Separation had been. long formed, and their 
Office become rather an Affair of Amuſement than Urility. 

But as in the earlieſt Periods the Legi/lators themſelves 
were often Bards, ſo when the Separation of Character was 
firſt made, the known Influence and Importance of their 
Office could make them no other than Afitants to the 
Magiſtrate, in the high Taſk of governing the People. 

Of this we have a clear Inſtance in the Commonwealth of 
SPARTA (which maintained all its original Inſtitutions 
the moſt pure and unchanged) where a dangerous Inſur- 
rection aroſe ; nor could be quelled by the Magiſtrate, till 
the Bard TERPANDER came, and played and ſung at their 

public Place of Congreſs 1 

Hes10D, who was himſelf of this Order, hath given us 
a noble. Deſcription of their Office and Dignity : Which, 

as it ſtrongly confirms the Genealogy here given, I ſhall . 
tranſlate at large ; together with his HActure of the Ma- 
g rate; along with whom the Bard appears to co-operate 
in the public Welfare, as the /econd Character in the Com- 
munity. *© Therefore Kings (Magiſtrates) are watchful, 

<< that they may do Juſtice to the injured, at the Place of 
% public Congreſs, ſoothing the Paſſions of Men by per- 
; 40 ſuafive Speech: The People reverence him a as a God, 


16 SviDas, on the Leſbian Song. 
02 _ « while 
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« while he. paſſes through the City. — Kings are from: 

« Jove: Bards are from the Muſes and the far-ſhooting 
„ ApoLLo. Happy is He whom the Mufes Iove : His 
„Lips flow with ſweet and ſoothing Accents. If any 
« hath a keen and inward Grief, freſh-rankling in his 
* Soul; the Bard, the Muſes Miniſter, no ſooner ſings the 
« Praiſe of ancient Heroes, and the Gods who inhabit 
« OLyMevus, than he forgets his Sorrows, and feels no 
more his Anguiſh.—Hail, Daughters of Jove! __ 
« Me with your perſuaſive Song [i].“ 

It ſeems probable that the original Dignity of the Bard's. 
Character was always maintained longer in Commonwealths 
than under deſpotic or ingly Governments: For at the 
Court of ALcinovs,. fo early as the Age of Homer's He- 
roes, it appears, from the Picture given of Dx Mopocus, 
to have ſunk into a Character of Dependance [AJ]. The. 
Reaſon is manifeſt: The Republican Form ſubſiſts by an 
united Exertion of the Powers of every Rank: Under the 
deſpotic Rule, the Influence of theſe. various Powers is. 5 
ſwallowed up in the abſolute Wilt of onz. We ſhall ſee 
the Bard's Character rifing again in its dignified: Beate, in. 7 
the early Periods of other barbarous Nations [A. 
16. In the Courſe of Time, and Progreſs of Polity: 
« and Arts, a Separation. of the ſeveral Kinds of. Song did: 
« ariſe. In the early Periods they lay confuſed; and were: 
«« mingled in the ſame Compoſition, as Inclination, En-- 
„ thufiaſin, or other Incidents might. impel.— This Fact: 
is manifeſt enough, from the Catalogue already given of. 
the Wen of the moſt ancient Bards of GREece; for: 


Ob] Hrs. Tuo. [4] Od. [/] See below, SeR. viii. 
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by this it appears, that they ranged at large through the 
Fields of Poetry and Song, without giving any preciſe or 
legitimate Form to their Compoſitions; which ſeem moſt 
generally to have been a rapturous Mixture of Hymn, 
Hiſtory, Fable, and Mythology, thrown out by the en- 


thuſiaſtic Bard in legiſlative Songs, as different Motives or 


Occaſions preſented themſelves, and according to the Exi- 
gencies or Capacity of his ſurrounding Audience.— “ But 
repeated Trial and Experiment produced a more artifi- 


« cial Manner; and thus by Degrees, the ſeveral Kinds of 


Poem aſſumed their legitimate Forms.” For the Truth. 


of this, we refer to the following Articles. 


17. Hvuxs or Odes were compoſed, and ſung by "RN 
« Compoſers at their feſtal Solemnities.” This Species of 
Song hath, in the Way of Preheminence, and beyond any 
other, gained the Title of ric Poetry. Nor can. we won 


der at this, if we conſider, that from its Nature it muſt 


have ariſen firſt, muſt have been firſt moulded into Form, 


and muſt, from its peculiar Genius, continue united _ | 


Melody longer and more univerſally than any other. 


aroſe firſt,. becauſe it was natural for the ſavage Mind, to 


throw itſelf out in ſudden Exclamations of Grief or Joy, 


Love, Revenge, or Anguiſh, before it could find Means or 


Leiſure to recite at large the Occaſions of theſe powerful. 
Feelings: It. muſt be firſt moulded into Form, becauſe its 
Extent is the ſmalleſt, and its Plan moſt ſimple: It muſt 
continue united with Melody longer and more univerſally 
than any other Species, becauſe the very Eſſenee of its Sub- 
joeect is that which the other Kinds only catch incidentally,, 
U mean, the ſudden Shocks and Emotions of the Soul ;, 
| which are found to be the n Bands of Nature, by. 


4 ä which 
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which Melody and Song are moſt cloſely bound toge- 
ther. 

PLuTARCH confirms this Reaſoning concerning the 
Priority of the hymnal Species; and ſays, that «© Muſic was 
it uſed in religious Ceremonies, being employed i in the 
« Praiſes of the Gods; and that afterwards it was applied 
« to other Subjects [n].“ Accordingly we find, that in 
the ſeveral ſucceſſive Periods, ALCEAUs, STESICHORUS, 
TyRT@vUs, and others, compoſed and ſung their Odes at 
the public Feſtivals. The ſublime PIN DAR was not more 
celebrated for his mighty Strains, than for his powerful. 
Performance of them at the Olympic Games: Nay, fo high 
was his Fame in this Regard, that he had a golden Chair 
appropriated to him in the Temple of DRI u, where he 
poured forth the Torrent of his Songs, which were attend- 
ed to, and revered as Oracles iſſuing from the niperation 
of the God. 

18. The Epic Poem aroſe ; and was ſung byi its Com- 
e poſers at their feſtal Solemnities. When the firſt Fire 
of Enthuſiaſm had vented itſelf in the Rapture of Hymns 
and Odes, it naturally aſſumed a more ſedate Manner; and 
found Time to relate at large thoſe Actions which in its 

firſt Agitations it could only celebrate by ſudden Burſts of 
Paſſion and Praiſe. Accordingly, we find many af the elder 
Poets of GREECE mixing the hymnal and enthufiaftic with 
the hiſtoric or narrative Species. The Exploits of BAc- 
CHUS, the Rape of PROSERPINE, the Wars of the TiT Ans, 
were among their favourite Themes. After theſe, came 
the Authors of the Herculiad and Thad: DRMopocus. 


[m] De Muſica. 
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prior to Hou RR, ſung the Ambuſh of the Trojan Horſe : 


PueMivs ſung the Return of the Greeks under AG aMEM- 
NON : The /ittle Iliad compriſed moſt of the ſubſequent 
Adventures of the Trojan War. A Thebaid was alſo writ- 
ten, the Author of which is not certainly known; though 


PAuSANIAS tells us, it was by many aſcribed to Ho- 


MER [7]. As Example, Habit, and improving Arts and 
Polity, are the neceſſary Means of Progreſs in every Art, 
ſo theſe Accounts, though imperfectly conveyed to us (be- 
cauſe the Poems they allude to are loſt) ſufficiently imply, 
that the Epic Muſe advanced gradually towards Perfection; 


till at length ſhe appeared in full . in the Perſon 


of her favoured HoMER. 


_ HEeRoDoTvUs, indeed, has thrown out a Hint, as if the 
Liad was prior to the oldeſt of the Poems aſcribed to theſe 
moſt ancient Bards [0]. VELLEIus PATERCULvUS af- 
firms the ſame thing in ſtronger Terms [y]: And Mr. 
Pop E goes into this Opinion [q]. It muſt be confeſſed, 


the Hiſtory of theſe remote Ages is ſo dark and fabulous, 


that nothing can with Certainty be collected from them. 
But the very Structure of HoMER's Poem carries in itſelf 
ſuch an internal Evidence, as turns the Scale againſt the 
Hiſtorian's Conjecture. If we conſider the Nature of the 


human Mind, we ſhall be led to believe, that the Epic 


Poem muſt have received a gradual Improvement throngh 


that long though unknown Tract of Time, during which 
its unpoliſhed Rudiments exiſted before the Age of Ho- 
MER. 1 mere Powers of Fancy and Execution may, 


[1] L. ix. [0] In EUr ERF. WR: L. 1.0. 5. 
ts] Dif. at weep to his Tranſ: of che Thad. . 
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indeed, arrive at their higheſt Perfection by the Efforts of a 

Jingle Mind. For what belongs to Nature only, Nature 
only can complete; and thus eur immortal SHAKESPEAR' 

aroſe : But that an Epic PL an, ſo complex, ſo vaſt, and yet 

ſo perſectꝭ as that of the Tiad; which requires an uncom- 

mon Penetration even to comprehend in all its Variety and 
Art; which the thoughtful, the literate, the poliſhed 
VIROIIL attempted to rival, and only proved his utter In- 
ability by his Attempt ; which ſucceeding Poets have made 
their Model, yet none have ever equalled or approached, 
| fave only the all-comprehending Mind of the ſublime - 
MitlToNn ; that ſuch a Plan as This, which required the 
higheſt Efforts of an improved Underſtanding, opened 
and ſtrengthened by a Succeſſion of preceding Examples, 
ſhould at once emerge in all the Extent of Art, in the 
midſt of rude and unformed Fables, ſung at Feſtivals as 
vague Enthuſiaſm might inſpire ;— this is an Opinion re- 
pugnant to all our Notices concerning the Progreſs of the 
Powers of the human Mind. We may as rationally ſup- 


poſe that St. Pavr's was the firſt built Temple, its Orgas 
the firſt muſical Inſtrument, the Laocoow and his Sons the 


firſt Attempt in Statuary, the Trangſguration the firſt 
Eſſay in Picture, as that the fupendous Thad, the Wonder 


of all ſucceeding Ages, was "ms firſt any in Epic 
Poetry. 


What the Nature of the Thin g ſo hav gly dethures, 
ARISTOTLE ſeems to confirm in his Poetics : For be ſays, 
that although we know not the Names either of the 
Poems or their Authors; yet there is Reaſon to believe 
that many had been written before Homes; and that 
« his n brought this 8 ſpecies to its Perfection, in 
«« the 
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« the ſame Manner as the Liad and Oyfey had ed 
* the Form of the Epic Poem [7].” 

We may reaſonably conclude, therefore, that from the 
Days of LIN us, down to thoſe of Hou ER, there had been 
a Succeſſion of Writers, among whom the Form of the 
Epic Poem had been gradually advancing towards- Per- 
fection, till it received its full Completion in the Birth of 
the Liad. 

That theſe Epic Songs, in their ſeveral Periods, were 
ſang by their Compoſers to the ſurrounding People, we 
have the general Teſtimony of ancient Writers. This 
Fact is ſo clear, with Reſpect to the elder Poets of 
GREECE, that it is much queſtioned whether ever their 
Songs were committed to Writing : Whether they were 
any more than the extempore Efforts. of a ſudden En- 
thuſiaſm, kindled by the ſympathetic Power of religious 
Rites, or State-Feſtrvals., That HouER followed the 
honourable Profeſſion of a Bard, and ſung his own Poems 
at the public Feaſts, hath been proved at large by a learned 
Writer [s]. Hzs10D; was of the ſame Order; and ſeems 
to have maintained ĩt with truer Dignity [#]: TER AND ER 
held the ſame Employment, and ſung both his own Poems 
and thoſe of Home LA]. 

19. From an Union of theſe two Kinds, a certain rude 
Outline of Tragedy aroſe.” —For when a Bard ſung. the 
great or terrible Atchievements of a Heroe or God, the 
ſurrounding Audience, fired to Enthuſiaſm, and already 
en by a correſ —— pee would naturally 


rr) Poet. c. iv. [s] Life of 8 SeR. vii, viii, [Lt] Txeoc, 
Exord. ver. 23, &c. [u] PLUTARCH de Mun. | 
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break forth into the Raptures of a choral Song. This. 
Progreſſion of Poetry is fo natural, that it is Matter of 
Aſtoniſhment to hear the learned at all Times aſcribing 
the Riſe of Tragedy to Cauſes merely accidental; and 

confining it to the ſingle Adventure of Taexsp1s and his 
Route, ſinging the Praiſes of Bacchus at a caſual Vin- 

tage. Thus DAciER, among others, affirms roundly, 
that «© The firſt dramatic Perſon which 'TxzsPrs invented, 
« was: only defigned to give Reſpite to the Choir; and 
„what he recited was no more than an Appendage to 
« Tragedy [w].“ In the fame Manner the ſenſible and 
learned BRuuox delivers at large the common Syſtem, 
with Reſpect to the Birth and Progreſs of the trogic 
Species [x]. All this is in Contradiction to the Workings. | 
of Nature; and, without Proof, ſuppoſes That to be a 

caſual Invention in a particular Inſtance, which was indeed 
the natural Progreſs of Paſſion expreſſed by Melody, 
Dance, and Song. We have ſeen, that an Union of Nar-- 
ration and concurrent Shouts of Praiſe takes Place even in 
the rude Feſtivals of the ſavage Tribes: Tis altogether 
repugnant, therefore, to the Nature of Things to ſup- 
poſe, when Letters had given Accents. to the Rapture of 
the ſurrounding Audience, and moulded the Ode into 
Form, that this natural Union ſhould not be upheld. 
Though, therefore, the firſt Riſe and Progreſs of the tragic. 
Species in GREECE, were hid in Darknefs, through a 
Want of recording Hiſtory, yet, from a Similarity of Cauſes 
and Effects which we find among the barbarous Nations 
of AMERICA, we might fairly conclude, that it had not a 


[w] Sur les Poet D' Arift. p. 47. [3] Theat. des Grecs, 


tom. vi. p. 310, &c. 
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caſual, but a certain Riſe . n Nen according to the 
Principles here given. . 

But ancient Hiſtory is not lene. on this Subject. It 
gives us a Variety of F acts, which overturn the common 
n, and tend to confirm what is here advanced. 
PI Aro ſays expreſly, that Tragedy was very ancient in 
« the City of ATHENS, and practiſed there, long before 
« the Age of Txes>1s [y].” We are aſſured, on the Au- 
thority of other Writers, that © a Report prevailed in 
« GREECE, that certain tragic Poets had in ancient Times 
« contended at the Tomb of Tuxskus [z].“ SuiDas 
even mentions one EriGenes by Name, a tragic Poet, 
prior to the Age of Tugzsels. _ 

But a till ſtronger Evidence preſents itſelf : : For even 
the very Subſtance and Form of one of theſe rude Out- 
lines of favage Tragedy remains in a reſpectable Author of 
Antiquity. **. In ancient Times (faith $TRAB0) there 
« was a Conteſt of Muſicians who ſung Pans in Cele- 
<< bration of the God Arol Lo: This was eſtabliſhed by 
< the Inhabitants of DzLPa1, after the Cbriſſæan War.“ 

The Deſcription of this Conteſt is not incurious. The 
<< Poem was compoſed by TiMosTHENES ; The Subject 
<< was the Victory of Aro Lo over the Serpent. The firf 
Part was the Prelude to the Battle; the ſecond was the 
„Beginning of the Engagement; the third, the Battle it- 
« ſelf ; the fourth was the Pæan or Triumph on the Vic- 
« tory ; the tb was an Imitation of the Agonies and Hi iſ- 


Ang of the ching Serpent [al. 


{ 5] Mus. [=] See Vosstus Port. I, ti, c. 12. | 
La] STRABO, L ix. yer | 
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Here we have the very Form and Subſtance of a firſt 
rude Eſſay towards Tragedy, compounded of Narration 
and correſpondent Songs of Triumph. 

Nay, as a farther Confirmation, not only of this parti- 
cular Article, but of the general Principles on which this 
Diſſertation is built, we learn from other Authors, that 
Arol To himſelf was the Founder of theſe Conteſts GE 
that the God was the firſt who ſung his own Exploit; that 
He firſt deſcribed his Engagement with the Serpent; and 
that a Part of the Conteſt conſiſted in an Imitation of 
Apor To, who danced after his Viftory [cl. In this whole 
Scene, of the God of Muſic finging, dancing, and praiſing = 
his own Atchievements, we have the genuine Picture of a 
favage Chieftain d]. 

It appears, therefore, that Tragedy had a much earlier 
| and deeper Foundation in ancient GREECE, than the acci— 
dental Adventure of TaesP1s and his Rout : That it aroſe 
from Nature, and an unforced Union and Progreſſion of 
Melody, Dance, and Song. 

At the fame Time it is manifeſt, that Tursps added 
fometing to the rude and ſavage Form of Tragedy, as it 
exiſted in ir Age. Tis probable that, He was the jr? 
Declaimer or Interlocutor to his-own- Choir ;- that he firſt 
eſtabliſhed the. Profefion of a Player in ATTIC a , and firſt 
1 tranſported his Company from one Village to another; 
| whereas, before his Time,. the Exhibitions of the rude. 
tragic Scene had been fixed, and merely incidental {e]. This. 
Inſtitution of an itinerant Company muſt neceſſarily in- 


= 


DD] See J. ScaLictr Port. l. i. c. 23. e] Jur. Po. Onome/t;. 
I. iv. c. 10. [4] See above, Sect. ii. [eÞ Hor. Ep. ad Prs,— 
Dioc. LAkRT. Sor ox. 
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creaſe the general Attention of Ar ric A to theſe rude tra- 
gie Scenes: And hence the Opinion ſeems. firſt to have 
ariſen, that Tuxs pls was the Inventor of this Species [/]. 
20. In Proceſs of Time, this barbarous Scene im- 
proved into. a more perfect Form: Inſtead. of relating, 
they repreſented by an aſſumed Character, and by Action 
« and Song, thoſe great or terrible Atchievements which 
% their. Heroes had performed.” How ſoon the ſavage 
Tribes fall into this Kind of dramatic Repreſentation, we 
have already ſeen [g]: How natural ſuch a Progreſſion of- 
Art muſt be to the human Mind, will appear by reflecting, 
that dramatic Action is but another Mode of Narration; 
and that even the Narration of the ſavage Tribes is found 
to Have ſuch a Mixture of Action in it, as ſtrongly. tends to 
produce the dramatic Imitation [Y]. Time, therefore; 
and r Efforts muſt naturally advance the narrative 


[ 7 ] The moſt learned BenTLEy. fell into the common Syſtem, 1 with 5 
Regard to the Riſe of Tragedy: Attempting to prove, that Tuxsris was 
its Inventor, Thus, for Want of the true Data, and from an Unac- 
quaintance with Man in his ſavage State, this great Critic hath thrown 
out a Chain.of Errors: While, if he had been led up to the true Foun- 
tains of. Informatien, he would probably have caught the various Pro- 
greſſions of Poetry at a Glance. 
Mr. BoyLs, in his Examination of BewTLEey's Diſertation; 6 ſeems once 
or twice to get out of the common Track of Criticiſm on this Subject: 
Yet, for Want of knowing the true Origin of Tragedy, as founded in hu- 
man Nature, he throws little or no Light upon the Queſtion. He inſiſts, 
that Tragedy is more ancient than THEse1s, on the Authority of PLATo 
and LAERTivs : But he falls again into the vulgar Track, iv affirming, 
that till the Time of THESHISs, the Ep:/ode had no Exiſtence, but only the 
Chair. In. Confutation of which Opinion we have now. ſhewn, that the 
full Form of ſavage Tragedy had appeared many Age. before, i in the firſt. 
Inſtitution of the Pythian Games. | 
[2] Above, Set. ii. [4] Ibid... 
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1 Epiſode into perſona! Repreſentation." And thus we are 
+} arrived at the Form which Tragedy wote, . when the in- 
1 | ventive Genius of EscuyLvs advanced the Art one Step 
1 higher; and by adding a ſecond Peron to che Drama, 
brought in the Uſe of Dialogue. 
4 Here, for the Sake of Truth, we muſt again depart * 
1 the general Body of Critics; moſt of whom, from AR1s- 
ToTLE down to out own Times, unite in ſappoſing rhat 
EschvLus was only a cafual Imitator of Homes, and 
drew the Idea of all his Tragedies from the ILiap. A 
noble Critic of our own-Countty hath affirmed this in the 
feweſt and ftrongeſt Terms; and ſays, that There was 
« no more left for Tragedy to do after him (Homes) than 
« to erect a Stage, and draw his Dia and e 
« into Scenes i]. 

It may be deemed preſumptuous, perhaps, to 1 3 
Point wherein the great Maſter-Critic of GREECE hath 
himſelf decided. But let us remember, that the Days are 
now paſt, when it was held a Point of Honour, to wrar 
to the Opinions of a Maſter. ARISTOTLE is often ad- 
mirable, generally judicious, ' yet ſometimes perhaps miſ- 
taken, even in his Judgment of Men and Things relative 
to his own Country. He was more eſpecially capable of 
being miſled by the common Opinion in this Point; in 
| which neither He nor any of his Countrymen could be 
. | - ſufficiently informed, for Want of a competent Knowledge 

| of the Genius and Character of ſavage Manners. | 

That EscnyLus was not a mere Imitator of HoMER, that 
he was a great and original Poet, who exalted his Art one 
Degree beyond his Predeceſſors in his own Country, ſeems 


[i] Characteriſtics, vol. i. p. 197. ? 
| A Point 
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no leſs than fifteen tragic Poets who writ before him: 


And the Probability is much ſtronger, that he ſhould . 
draw his Improvement from the ſcenic Repreſentations - 
already eſtabliſhed, in which he found one dramatic Perſon 
and an accompanying Chair, which, in all Probability, 


ſtood 'in. the Place of a ſecond Perſon, and often ſuſtained 
a Kind of Dialogue with the principal Interlocutor (4] 3 
than that he ſhould have Recourſe to Hon Rs Poems, in 
which no dramatic Repreſentation was to be found. 
Lo this Argument may be added another, drawn from 
the Style and Manner of Esch“ us, ſo different from that. 
of HoxER. For. Home is equal, large, flowing, and 
harmonious: EsexyLvs is uneyen,.conciſe, abrupt, and 
rugged: The one leads you through the grand but gentle 
Declivities of Hill and Dale; the other carries you over a. 
continued Chain of Rocks and Precipices. Now if 
HoMER had been the Model of EscayLus, ſome Similarity 
of Manner would probably have enſued. 

A third and ſtill ſtronger Proof ariſes fram the eſſential. 
Difference of their Subjects, both in Extent and. Nature :, 
In Extent, , becauſe the. one is of lang, the other of ſbor? 
Duration: In Nature, becauſe HouRRS Poems are chiefly, 
employed in the. Exhibition of Character and Manners ;.- 
thoſe of Escav1, us in the Repreſentation, of Terror and 
Difreſs:- Had he been that mere Imitator of Hows | 
which the Critics have adjudged him, and had nothing to 

II] This Opiaion receives a ſtrong Confirmation from the ſollowing 
Circumſtance, that in the Greet Tragedies which have come down to 


whenever there is a ſingle Interlocutor on the. Stage, the Choir e 
maintains a Dialogue. with him. 


2 | S ) 


a Point which collateral Arguments ſtrongly confirm. . 
We are informed, in general Terms, that there were 
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do but to erect a Stage, and to draw Homer's Dialoghes 
into Scenes, he would have been content to have taken 47s 
Subjects from the Iliad, and, according to Horace's-ſober 
Rule, have never ventured beyond the Siege of Troy [I]. 

He would have brought upon the Stage the Anger of 
AchiI LES, the Battle of Paris and MgNneLavs, the Part- 
ing of HRC TOR and ANDROMACHE, the Feats of D1o- 
ME DE; and would have contraſted the ffreng/h of Ajax 
with the Cunning of UL vssESs. Nothing of all this ap- 
pears: On the contrary, his Subjects and Manner are equal- 
ly his own; and both of a Genius oppoſite to thoſe of 
HoMER. | 

What PLuTARCH ſays of HoMER, though brought for 

the contrary Purpoſe, tends to confirm all that is here ad- 
vanced. Even Tragedy took its Riſe from Homex : 
« For his Poems comprehend every thing that is /ublime. 
« and great In]. This, you will ſay, is a very inſufficient 
Reaſon, becauſe the Critic forgets the patheric and the 
terrible, which were the eſſential Conſtituents of the Greek 
Tragedy. But mark the Sequel; which is {till more ex- 
traordinary. Neither do they (Homer's Poems) con- 
« tain Deſcriptions of thoſe atrocious Actions which have 
<< been feigned by the later Tragedians, ſuch as Inceſt, and 
« the Murder of Parents or Children. Nay, whenever he 
happens to touch on any thing of this Kind, he always 
« ſoftens and throws it into Shades [n]. Thus while 
PLUTARCH is labouring to prove, that the Greek Tragedy 
was drawn from HoMER, he proves, that Homer's Poems 
were deſtitute of that which was * the Effence of the 
Greek Tragedy. 


II RscTivs IIIAcos, &c. Ln] bs Vita Homer, = [x] Ibid. 
NY ©  SCALIGER 
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SCALIGER is a venerable exception to the general 
Body of the Crities on this Subject; and ſeems to have 
viewed the Queſtion in its true Light. In the Hiad 
«« (faith he) there is nothing like the Progreſſion of a 
« Tragedy, if you take the whole together: For, from 
% Beginning to End, there is a perpetual Succeſſion of 
«« Deaths: He begins with a Peſtilence, which deſtroys 
« more Men than the whole War [o].“ The Critic then 
goes on to proye, by a large Enumeration of Circumſtances, 
the Iliad hath very few of the eſſential Characteriſtics of 
Tragedy. 

We may fairly conclude, then, that the OPIN 
which Tragedy received from Eschy Tus was not caſual, but 
the Reſult of a natural Progreſſion; That he drew not 
from HoMEeR's Poems, as a mere Imitator; but exalted his 
Art one Step higher, from the Force of true Genius i in the 
tragic Species. 

What followed is well known : SOPHOCLES added a 
third Perſon to the Drama: And by this Improvement is 
ſaid by the Critics to have compleated the Form of Tragedy. 
The Truth of their Deciſion I much doubt: but this 


Diſquiſition lies beyond the Limits of our preſent En- 


quiry. 
21. As the Choir was eſtabliſhed by Nature and 


« Cuſtom, and animated their Solemnities by Dance as 


«« well as Song; the Melody, Dance, and Song, did of 
« Courſe regulate each other; and the Ode or Song natu- 
rally fell into Stanzas of ſome particular Kind.” This 


aroſe by an eaſy Progreſſion from the ſavage State; where 


Le] Past. I. i. c. 5. 
5 * they 
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te they who dance, go round in a circular Movement, and 
« after a ſhort Interval being a ſecond [p].” The Greeks 
not only fell into this Manner, but improved upon it : 
They went round, firſt to the one Hand, then to the other, 
and then pauſed. The Learned have found out myſtical 
| Reaſons for theſe circular Movements; referring them to 
the Motion of the Planets [q]. Much Labour cannot be 
neceſſary for the Confutation of theſe Refinements, as the 
Practice aroſe ſo evidently from the Dictates of Nature: 
It was a natural and ſenſible Improvement; for the plain 
Reaſon of preventing Giddineſs, which ariſeth from running 
round in the ſame Circle. 

Let us attend, therefore, to its Conſequences. As 2 
Dance or Return was marked by its peculiar Meaſure, this 
of Courſe fixed both the Melody and poetic Numbers of 
the accompanying Song : And as they likewiſe ſung during 
the Interval of Reſt, we ſee, that from this eaſy Improve- 
ment on the ſavage Song-Fealſt, the Strophe, Ants iftrophe, 
and Fpode, naturally aroſe. 

22. Another Conſequence of the eſtabliſhed Choir 
Was a ſtrict and unvaried Adherence to the Unities of 
« Place and Time.” This Effect is ſo manifeſt as to need 
little Hluſtration. A numerous Choir, maintaining their 
Station through the whole Performance, gave ſo forcible 
a Conviction to the Senſes, of the Sameneſ of Place, and. 
the Shortneſs of Time, that any Deviation from this ap- 
parent Unity muſt have ſhocked the Imagination with an 
Improbability too groſs to be indured. Notwithſtanding 
all the Panegyrics of the Critics, therefore, upon the Greek 
Tragedians on Account of theſe Unities; it is evident, 


[p] See Sect. ii. [2] ATHEN us Did. 1 
4 | | they 
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they aroſe in the rudeſt Periods; and were continued 
through the more poliſhed Ages, on the ſame Principle 
of untaught Nature and eſtabliſhed Cuſtom. 

23. © Not only the Part of the tragic Choir, but the 
« Epiſode, or interlocutory Part, was alſo Sung.” The 
moſt ſenſible of the Critics have ever regarded this as 
a Circumſtance equally unnatural and unaccountable. 
Thus Dacier ſpeaks. It muſt be owned, that we 
% cannot well comprehend, how Muſic Melody could 


« ever be conſidered as in any Reſpect making a Part of 


Tragedy: For if there be any thing in the World that 
« 1s at Variance with tragic Action, it is Song [].“ The 
learned Critic is fo ſhocked with this ſuppoſed Union, in 
Appearance ſo unnatural, that upon the whole he queſtions 
its Exiſtence ; and is of Opinion, that when ArisToTLE 
ſpeaks of Mufic, as being annexed to Tragedy, he ſpeaks 
of the Choir only [5]. This, however, is contrary to the 
united Voice of Antiquity, which univerſally admits the 
Fact, though its Origin was never accounted for. But 
how naturally this union took Place in ancient Tragedy, 
ve now clearly diſcover, by inveſtigating the Riſe and Pro- 
greſs of this Poem from the ſavage State. For it appears, 
that the Epic and Ode were both ſung from the earlieſt 


Periods; and therefore, when they became united, and by 


that Union formed the tragic Species, they of Courſe 
maintained the ſame Appendage of Melody, which Nature 
and Cuſtom had already given them. 

The Abbe du Bos endeavours to prove, indeed, that ths 
Song which was employed in the Epiſode of ancient Tra- 


fe] a en p. 85, &c. [5] Ibid. 
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gedy was no more than a Kind of regulated or meaſured 
Declamation [t]. But his Inquiries are partial; for he 
goes no higher than to the Practice of the Romans : And 
it is probable, from ſeveral Circumſtances, that in the 
late Period when the Romans borrowed their Muſic from 
the Greeks, the Tragic Song had been brought down from 
a meaſured Melody to a kind of regulated Declamation. 
Thus, TuLLY mentions the Cantus Subobſcurus ; and 
again faith, < Delicatiores ſunt falſe Voculz quam certæ 
ds et ſeveræ. But though theſe, with ſeveral other Argu- 
ments alledged by the Abbe, ſeem to imply that the tragic 
Song was little more than a meaſured Recitation ; yet this 
will by no means prove, that a more full and dire& Song 
had not been uſed in Tragedy thro' the more early Periods. a 
In the Courſe of this Diſſertation, the Practice of fnging 
Tragedy hath been traced from its firſt Riſe in ſavage 
Manners ; which at once deſtroys the Inprobability of the 
Cuſtom, and proves that it was even founded in Nature ; 
a Circumſtance, of which the Abbé had not the leaſt Suſ- 
picion. This Foundation being laid, we cannot but liſten 
attentively to what the early Writers of GREECE tell us 
on this Subject: Now theſe unite in informing us, that 
the Epiſode of Tragedy was Sung; and even name the 
Modes of Muſic which were appropriated to the Epi/ode, 
in Contradiſtinction to the Choir [u]. That the Song 
ſhould approach nearer, by Degrees, to mere Declamation, 
will appear probable, when we conſider the gradual Sepa- 
rations which ſucceſſively took Place in the muſical Art, 
during the ſucceſſive Periods of GREECE and Roms. 


L.] Reflec. Crit. Part iii. c. 4, &c. Lu] ARrISTOT. Prob. 19. 
7 To 
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To mention only one Inſtance here, ſimilar to what we 
now treat of: ARISTOTLE informs us, that in His Time 
the Rhapſodiſts,, whoſe Profeſſion it was to fing the Poems 
of HomeR and Hesiop, were beginning to make In- 
roads into the ancient Practice; and now recited thoſe 
Poems, which in former Times had been always ſung{w]. 

The Abbè falls into an Error with Reſpe& to the Dance, 
parallel to that which he adopts with Regard to the Melody 
of the Ancients. As he inſiſts that their tragic Melody 
was only a meaſured Recitation, ſo he affirms, that their 
fragic Dance was no more than Action [x]. It is true, 
that in the later Periods of Rome, when the muſical Sepa- 
rations had taken Place, this was the general Meaning of 
the Word Saltatio: And hence, as in his Opinion of the 


tragic Song, his Miſtake aroſe. For it is evident from the 


LI 


concurrent Teſtimony of the elder Greek Writers, that the 
fragic Dance was performed in the very Manner here de- 
ſcribed. We now ſee, that this Dance (no leſs than the 
tragic Song) aroſe from untaught Nature; and that it was 
the genuine Parent of the Strophe, Antiſtropbe, and Epode. 
24. As the Greek Nation was of a fierce and warliłe 
« Character, their tragic Repreſentations rowled chiefly 
on Subjects of Diftreſs and Terror. — On this Topic, I 
doubt whether Ax Is TO TI hath not miſtaken an Efe&# 
for a Cauſe. For he ſays, that « Tragedy; by means of 
* Pity and Terror, purgeth in us The and other ſuch like 
* Paſſions [ y].” Marcus AURELIvs [2], MiLToN {a}, 


Dacre [5], and Brumoy [c}, all underſtand him, as 


| [w] Post. c. 26. [x] Reflec. Part. iii. c. 13. [yy] Pott. c. 6. 
[z] L. xi. Art. 6. I] Preface to SAM8ON AGONISTES. 
£5] Pott. d Arift. [c] Theak. des 'Grecs, tom. i. p. 85. : 
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meaning that Tragedy was formed with this View. It is 
not the Writer's Deſign to remark on this great Critic, far- 
ther than what relates to his main Subject. Therefore it 
will ſuffice to ſay, that if Ax Is Tor TRE meant to aſſign this 
moral End, as the Cauſe why Tragedy aſſumed this Form 
in ancient GREECE, and adopted Subjects of Diſtreſi and 
Terror, He ſeems to have taken That for a Cauſe, which 
was a natural Effect of the ruling Manners of the Greek 
Republics. The Reaſons which ſupport the general 
Truth, already given in the correſpondent Article, will hold 
their Force when applied here. For thus the Greeks animat- 
ed each other to Victory and Revenge, by a Repreſentation 
of what their Friends had done and ſuffered. Theſe Sub- 
jets would likewiſe be moſt accommodated to the natural 
Taſte of the poetic Chiefs of ſuch a People; whoſe At- 
chievements produced and abounded with Events of Di 
treſs and Terror. Such then was the natural Origin and 
Adoption of theſe Subjects in the Greek Tragedy: But 
after they were eſtabliſhed on this Foundation, 'tis proba- 
ble that the Stateſmen encouraged and applied them to 
the Ends of Policy. For as the leading View of a 
fierce and warlike People muſt be to deſtroy Pity and 
Fear; ſo This would moſt effectually be done, by making 


| themſelves familiar with diſtreſsful and terrible Repre- | 
ſentations. Under theſe Reſtrictions, the Opinion of 


ARISTOTLE may have a Foundation in Nature : Farther 
than this ; and as applied to any People whoſe End is not 
War and Conqueſt, it carries the Appearance of a refined 
Idea, which hath no Foundation in Nature. The grand 
ſcenic Repreſentations of the Peruvians and Chineſe (as 

wall 
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will appear below [4]) whoſe leading Object was Peace, 
are known to be of a quite contrary Nature, formed on 
their gentler Manners; and fuch as would have been alto- 
gether incompatible with the warlike Character, and in- 
fipid to the Taſte of the Tribes of ancient GREECE. 

25. Their Tragedy being deſigned as a viſible Repre- 
« ſentation of their ancient Gods and Heroes, they in- 
« vented a Method of ſtrengthening the Voice, and ag- 
% srandizing the Viſage and Perſon, as the Means of com- 
« pleating the Reſemblance.” It is generally known, that 
the old Grecian Gods were ſuppoſed to be of a Stature ex- 
ceeding that of ordinary Men: And the true Reaſon of that 
Opinion was, becauſe in the early Ages they (like every 
other barbarous People [e]) ſelected the zalleft and ſtrongeſt 
Men for their Chiefs : Which Chiefs in Courſe of Time 
became their Gods. Hence the Buſtin and Maſque had 
their natural Birth: For the firſt hightened the Stature, as 
the ſecond inlarged the Viſage, and ftrengtbened the Voice of 
the dramatic Actor. And although the common Accounts 
mention nothing of the Inlargement of the Body ; yet we 
learn from Lucian, that the Breaſt, Back, and all the 
Limbs, were ampliſied in Proportion to the V/ ;ſage and 
Stature f]: Manifeſtly as the Means of compleating the 
Reſemblance of their Gods and Heroes. 

By thus tracing the Buſtin and Maſque to their true 
Origin, we ſhall now be able to give a Reaſon for a 
Fact, which hath, hitherto been regarded as merely the 
Effect of Whim and Caprice. THEsPIs and. his Com 
pany bedaubed their F aces with the Lees of Wine. Whence 
aroſe this Practice, ſeemingly ſo wild? TRESPIS and 


[4] Sect. viii. [-] See LAFITAU, and other Travellers. 
[VI] De Saltatiane. | by 
n his: 
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his Company were the Votaries of Baccuvs, and exhibited 
his Exploits, and fung his Praiſes to their Countrymen : 
Their uſe of the Lees of Wine, therefore, was intended as 
the Means of compleating the Reſemblance of their drunken 
God and his Crew. 

26. As their tragic Poets were Singers, ſo they were 
Actors, and generally performed ſome capital Part, in 
« their own Pieces for the Stage.” This Fact hath gene- 
rally been held extraordinary and unaccountable : And 
hath been reſolved, it ſeems, by ſome Talkers on this Sub- 
je, into the Want of Actors in the early Periods. We 
now clearly diſcover a contrary Cauſe : The Practice took 
Place when the h:gheft Characters were proud to ſignalize 
themſelves as Actors: When Legiſlators and Bards aſ- 
ſumed the Lyris and Actors Character, as the Means of 
civilizing their ſurrounding Tribe: Therefore, till ſome 
extraordinary Change in Manners and Principles ſhould 
enſue, the original Union eſtabliſhed by Nature and Cuſtom 
was of courſe maintained in GREECE. SOPHOCLES was 
the firſt on Record who quitted this honourable Employ : 
And He, only becauſe his Voice was unequal to the Vaſt- 


neſs of the Atbenian Stage. That he quitted it on this 


Principle alone, appears from his Conduct on other Oc- 

caſions: For he not only Sung his own Verſes, but Ukewile 
led the Dance at a public Triumph Lg. 

27. Music Conteſts were admitted as public Ex- 

« erciſes in the Grecian States.” For the Truth of This, 

we have the concurrent Evidence of many ancient Wri- 


' ters. That Union of Gymnaſtic and mufical Exerciſes 
which took Place in the early Periods of the Greek Repub- 


[e] ATaen. Deipn. I. i. 
2 | | lics, 
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lies, hath by ſome Writers been regarded as annatural- 
by all, as accidental. Thus a learned Author ſays, . To 
* theſe Gymnaſtic Exerciſes were added others of a quite 
, different Nature b]. But by following this Eſtabliſh- 
ment up to its firſt Principles, we have now found, that in 
Fact the Gymnaſtic Exerciſes were originally a Part of the 
mufical [i], being no more than the improved Dance, which 
was a Branch of ancient Muſic. In Proceſs of Time, as 
hath been proved, the Dance or Gymnaſtic Art was gene- 
rally ſeparated from the Melody and Song: But it is re- 
markable, that in all their public Games or Conteſts, from 
the earlieſt to the lateſt Periods, theſe ſeveral Branches of 
Muſic, either ſeparate or in Union, compoſed the eſſential 
Parts of their public Exhibitions. 

The learned SrRABO hath left us the moſt particular 
Account of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Pythian Games; 
which entirely coincides with the Principles here given. [A]. 
« In ancient Times, there was a Conteſt of Muſicians, 
ho ſung Pæans in Celebration of the God: AroL Lo. 
„This was eſtabliſhed - at DELPUI, after the Criſſæan 
< War.” — 80 far, we ſee, the muſical Conteſt maintained 
its original Savage Form, without any Separation of the 
Dance. Afterwards, the Amphifiyons, under EuRv- 
< LOCHUs, inſtituted the equeſtrian and gymnaſtic Conteſt ; 
<«« appointing a Crown as the Conqueror's Reward : And 
| ** theſe Games were called the Pytbian [I].“ Here, we 
ſee, in a later Period, the Eſtabliſhment | aſſumed its 
political Form; a Separation enſued; the Dance was 
heightened-into the Gymnaſtic Art, forthe Reaſons afligned 


above. 


L] PorrER Arch. Græc. [5] See above, Art. 19: [4] Ibid. 
L. STRABo, ib. | - 
R | We 
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We have already ſeen the Form of this muſical Conteſt, 
as deſcribed by ST RAB0O [mz]. We have obſerved, that 
other ancient Authors, with great Shew of Probability, 
deduce its Origin from AroLLo himſelfſn). Scarict, 
ſpeaking of the Riſe of theſe Pythian Games, makes no 
Doubt of their having been inſtituted by AroLLo fo]. 
But not knowing the true Origin of the Gymnaſtic Art, as 
having originally made a Part of the mufical, and ſuppoſing 
(according to the common Syſtem) that theſe Games 
were eſtabliſhed as an imitative Memorial of the particular 
Action performed, he adds with great Candour, 1 won- 
*« der, conſidering that he killed the Python with an 
% 4rrow, that he did not inſtitute a Contention of Archers, 
rather than Migſicians [p]. This Doubt, fo candidly 
expreſſed, throws new Light upon the Queſtion ; and is a 
collateral Circumſtance of Proof, that theſe Games had 


their Origin in the ſavage Song-Feaſt, which in aftertimes 
branched out into the Gymnaſtic Arts. 


So much concerning the Riſe and Progrefs of the Py- 
_ #hian Games; which ſufficiently clears our Subject. As 
to the Origin and Progreſs of the Olympic Games, it is 
much hid in the Darkneſs of diſtant Ages. They are 
generally aſcribed to the Idæan HER CuLEs, who is faid to 
have given them the Name of O/ympic. But if we: attend 
to Arguments of Probability, ariſing from the Analogy 
of Names, we ſhall rather be led to attribute their In- 
ſtitution to the Olympian JuPITER ; eſpecially, as Tra- 
dition ſupports this Conjecture at leaſt as. ſtrongly as the 
other. For Paus AxIiAs informs us, that there are 


Im] Art. 19. [=] Ibis. ; 18 Poet, Li. c. 23. 
D Ibid 
cs who; 
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« who ſay, that Jur1TER contended for Empire with 
« SATURN, in this very Place: Others affirm, that having 


% yanquiſhed the Titans, He (JurirER) inſtituted theſe 


« Games, in which others too are ſaid to have been Con- 


« querors ; that APoLLo vanquiſhed Mercury in the 
Race, and overcame MaRs at boxing [].“ All this 
agrees ſo entirely with the Character and Contentions of 
ſavage Chieftains, as to create a ſtrong Probability of the 
Truth of the Tradition. This we know, however, that 
Muſical Conteſts made an eſſential Part of theſe magnifi- 
cent Exhibitions; and that Pix DAR ſung his Odes, and 
was often crowned as Victor in theſe public Conteſts. 

The 1fhmian and Nemean Games, having been inſtituted 
in later Periods, when a Separation of the Dance had been 
already made, and conſequently the Gymnaſtic Arts already 
eſtabliſhed, we cannot properly draw any Concluſions from 
Theſe, relative to the preſent Queſtion. 


The zragic Conteſts, which followed on the Improve- 


ment of that Species of Poetry, are too well known to 
need any particular. Delineation. Let it ſuffice, that we 
have traced them up to their firſt rude Form and Origin, 
in the muſical Conteſt at DELPH1, as deſcribed by STR A- 
BO [7]. They were re-eſtabliſhed in their more improved 


State by CI MON, when. that General brought the Remains - 


of TuksEus to ATHENS. The three great tragic Bards, 
EscHYLUs, SOPHOCLES, and EURIPIDES, all contended 
and were crowned by turns. 

This general Eſtabliſhment of muſical Conteſts, which 
hath been ſo often held trifling and unaccountable, appears 


[9] PAUSANIAS, . v. {r] See above; Art. 19. 
| 8 new 
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now to have been founded in true Policy and Wiſdom. 
« For as the leading Articles of their Religion, Morals, 
« and Polity, made a Part of their public Songs z, ſo, pub- 
«lic Conteſts of this Kind were juſtly regarded as the 
« ſureſt Means of keeping up an Emulation of a mot uſe- 
« ful Nature; and of ſtrengthening the State, by inforcing 
te the fundamental Principles of Society, in the moſt agree- 
« able, moſt ſtriking, and moſt effectual Manner.” 

25. © The Profeſſion of Bard or Mu/ician was held as 
very honourable, and of high Eſteem.” We have ſcen 
the Foundation of This, in the fifteenth Article of the 
preſent Section. For he was veſted with a Kind of public 
Character; and if not an original Legiſlator, was at leaſt a 
ſubordinate and uſeful Servant of the State: And as the 
Utility of his Profeſſion was ſuch as aroſe from Genius, 
perſonal Reſpect and Honour was the natural Conſequence 
in a well ordered Republic. The Facts which ſupport 
this Truth, with regard to ancient GREECE, are commonly 
known, from the Crowns, Triumphs, and other Marks of 
public and appointed Regard, beſtowed on the Fietors in 
the muſical Conteſts. 

29. Ops and Hymns made a Part of their domeſtic En- 
« tertainment ; and the Chiefs were proud to ſignalize them- 


« ſelves, by their Skill in Melody and Song. — This is gene- 


rally known; and needs no particular Proof. It is introduc- 
ed here, that it may be accounted for: Becauſe it hath been 
held a Practice unworthy the Character of Legiſlators and 
Heroes, to be ambitious of inging and playing on the Lyre. 
But if we examine the Nature of the ancient Songs of 


GREECE, we ſhall find that the Performance of them was 


worthy of the higheſt Characters. It. was | uſual for all 
* | who 
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who were at their Entertainments, firſt to ſing together 
the Praiſes of the Gods [e]: Then they ſung ſucceſſively, 
one by one, holding a Branch of Myr//e in their Hand, 
which was ſent round the Table [J. In later Times, 
when the Lyre came more into Uſe, bis Inſtrument was 
ſent round inſtead of the Myrtle; and in this Period it was, 
_ that their Songs aſſumed the Name of Scolia [u]. 
The Songs were chiefly of the three great Claſſes, 
religious, political, and moral. Of the firſt Claſs, Ar- 
N us hath preſerved no leſs than five: One to PALL As, 
one to Cx RES, one to AroL Lo, one to PAN, and one to all 
the tutelary Gods of Arurxs [w]. 


Of the ſecond Claſs, the political, in which their Heroes 


were celebrated, though not advanced to the Rank of Gods, 


the ſame Author hath given us ſeveral ; in which, Ajax, 


TELAMON, HarMoDivus, the Heroes who fell at Leipsy- 
DRION, ADMETUs, the Oꝶympic Victors, and others, were 
celebrated at their private Entertainments [x]. 

Of the third or moral Claſs ATHEN us hath likewiſe 


tranſmitted to us a Collection. Of this Kind we find one 


upon the Vanity and Miſebiefs of Riches, one upon Pra- 
dence, one upon the comparative Excellence of the Goods 
of Life; one upon Friendſhip, one upon the Choice of 


Friends, one upon falſe Friends; and a fine one of Akis- 


rorrx on the Force of Virtue, which may be ſaid in ſome 


Meaſure to comprehend all the. three Kinds, religious, 


political, and Moral. 


Ts) Plur. Symp. I. i. q. i. ATHEN. Deip. 1. xv. [Le] Prur. ib. 
[u] Prur. ib. ATHEN. ib. [w] ATAEN. ib. [x] ATHEN. ib. 

[ 5] ATHEN, ib. | TH 
. Such 


| 
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Such being the Nature of the old Grecian Songs, and the 
whole Nation having been prepared to perform and liſten to 
them with Reverence by a correſpondent Education ; no 
Wonder that the higheſt Characters in the Commonwealth 
bore a Part in their Performance at private Entertainments: 
« For their Songs being enriched with the great and im- 
portant Subjects relative to their public State, and being 
« the eſtabliſbed Vehicle of Religion, Morals, and Polity; 
« nothing could be more ſuitable to a high Station in the 
«« Commonwealth, than a . in this ſublime 2 
« Jegiflative Art.” 

30. When Muſic had attained to this State of relative 
Perfection, it was eſteemed a neceſſary Accompliſhment : 
« And an Ignorance in this Art was regarded as a Capital 
«< Defe&t.” Of this we have an Inſtance, even in TE 
MISTOCLES himſelf, who was upbraided with his Igno- 
rance in Muſicſz]. The whole Country of Cynathe 
laboured under a parallel Reproach [a]: And all the 
enormous Crimes committed there, were attributed by. the 
neighbouring States to the Neglect of Mujic. — What 
Wonder ? For according to the Delineation here given of 
the ancient Greek Muſic, their Ignorance in this noble Art 
implied a general Deficiency in the three great Articles of a a 
ſocial Education, Religion, Morals, and Polity. 

31. © The Genius of their Muſic varied along with 
their Manners.” Of this Truth we have had abundant 
Proofs, in the Courſe of this Diſſertation; where we have 
ſeen Muſic (in its ancient and inlarged Senſe) emerge 


from the Rudeneſs of harbarous Life, and improve through 


{z] Cicero T½c. |, i. | [a] ArnEx Us, PoLvz1%s; 


the 
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the ſucceſſive Periods of improving Manners. We ſhall 
ſoon ſee a parallel Decline of this noble Art, ariſing from 
an equivalent Cauſe: For Manners being the leading and 
« moſt eſiential Quality of Man, All his other Taſtes and 
« Acquirements naturelly correſpond with Theſe; and 
« accommodate themſelves to his Manners, as to their 
original Cauſe.“ 

32. * As every Change of Manners influenced their 
« Muſic, ſo by a reciprocal Action, every conſiderable 
Change of Muſic influenced their Manners.” The Facts 
which prove this, will be given in the thirty fourth Ar- 
ticle. In the mean Time, the Reaſon is evident: For not: 
only the Paſſion for Novelty and Change was: immediately: 
dangerous to the Stability of ſmall Republics; but ſtill 
farther, as Mufic was the eſtabliſhed Vebiclè of all the 
great Principles of Education, a Change in Mufic enn 
brought. on a Change in The/e. 

33. © There was a provident Community, of Principles 
« uncommonly. ſevere, which fixed the Subjects and Move- 
ments of Song and Dance, by. Law.” This provident 
Community was that. of SpakTA. The Practice was 
not peculiar to this wiſe though barbarous Commonwealth. 
It was borrowed from CRETE; and came originally from 
EGYPT ;. where the ſame provident Inſtitution-had taken. 
Place in earlier Ages.—In that great Fountain of ancient 
Polity, not only the Art of Mafſic in its inlarged Senſe, but 
eyen that of Painting, was fixed and made unalterable by 
Law [4]. PL Aro, who informs us of This, gives a par- 
ticular Detail of the muſical Eſtabliſhment, which ſets the 
Principle in a clear Light, and corroborates what is here- 


[5] PrAro de Legibns, I. ii. 


| advanced:. 
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advanced. All their Songs and Dances are conſecrated 
«© to the Gods: It is ordained, what Sacrifices ſhall be 
« offered to each Deity, and what Songs and Chorrs ſhall 
be appointed to each Sacrifice: But if any Perſon makes 
« uſe of Hymns or.Chorrs in the Worſhip of the Gods, 
« other than what is appointed by Law, the Prieſts and 
*«« Magiſtrates expel him the Community [el. Hence 

| (faith PL Aro in another Place) „ their Mfc is found to 
“have continued uncorrupted, and the ſame, for thouſands 
« of Years [d].“ A Stroke of Polity, fatal indeed to Art, 
but excellent with Reſpe& to the Stability and Duration 
of aState. This uncommon Effort of Egyptian Legiſlation 
the Spartan Lawgiver adopted from CRETE ; and by this 
ſevere Eſtabliſhment is ſaid * three Times to have ſaved 
the State.” Innovations were attempted by three diffe- 

| rent Muſicians, TERPANDER, TIMOTHEUs, and PHRY N- 
w1s [e]: And as the very Sentence of the Spartan Senate 
| againſt one of theſe Incroachers on the ſevere Simplicity of 
| the Commonwealth is yet preſerved ; it may not be diſ- 
agreeable to the Reader, to preſent him with this curious 
| Remnant of Antiquity. 4* Whereas TiMoTHEus the 
Milgſian, coming into our City, and deſpiſing the ancient 
VMuſic; rejecting alſo that Melody which ariſeth from 
«« ſeven Strings; and ſetting off his Muſic by a Multiplicity 
of Strings, and a new Species of Melody, corrupts the 

«« Ears of our Youth; and inſtead of That which is legiti- 
mate and pure, corrupting the Enharmonic by new, 
various, and Chromatic Sounds; and being called to the 
FHleuſinian Myſteries, did divulge the Secrets of that Inſti- 


Le] De Leg. l. vi. [Al Ibid. I. i. le] Arnxx. Deip. I. xiv. 
« tution ; 
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c tution ; It ſeemed good to the Senate and Rhetors, that 
«© TINOTHEus ſhould be called to Account for. theſe Pro- 
« ceedings; that he ſhould be compelled to cut off the 
« four ſuperfluous Strings from his Lyre, leaving the ſeven 
e ancient Tones; and that he be baniſhed to a Diſtance 
from the City; that hence forward none may dare to 


introduce any new and dangerous Cuſtom into SPARTA ; 
« leſt the Honour of our muſical Conteſts ſhould be de- 


« filed [/].“ 
In this. Edict, we ſee the jealous Spirit of a 8 


which could only ſubſiſt by a rigorous Simplicity of Man- 
ners, and an unalterable Obedience to its Laws. There 


hath been much ill- founded Ridicule thrown on the 


Spartans for this Deciſion :, For if we conſider the danger- 


ous Effects of mere Innovation in ſmall Republics, and the 


cloſe Connexion between the Melody and the Subject in 
ancient Mufic, together with the early and continued Ap- 
plication of Theſe to'the Education of their Youth, we ſhall 


find, that in this Inſtance the Spartans only acted a cautious 


and conſiſtent Part. Their Principle was, to admit 0 


Change in Manners, and therefore no Change in Muſic. 
The deſigned Innovation of TiMmoTHEvs, therefore, would 
have deſtroyed the firſt leading Principle, the very Genius 
of their Republic; and, conſequently, muſt have been fatal 
to the Republic itſelf. 

34. In the Commonwealths which were af more li- 
« hertine and relaxed Principles, and particularly in that 
« of ATHENS, the Corruption of Manners brought on the 
Corruption of Muſic ; and this Corruption of Muſic 
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« ſtill farther corrupted Manners ; the Muſicians, Bards, 
« or Poets, being the immediate Inſtruments of the Cor- 
« ruption.” This mutual Influence of Manners and Mu- 
fic on each other hath been already explained in two pre- 
eeding Articles [gl. And the Truth of theſe Reaſonings 
is confirmed by Facts, which PLATo gives us at large, 
in the following moſt remarkable Paſſage. 

« The People (of ATHENs) did not in former Times 
4 controul the Laws, but willingly obeyed them. I mean 
« thoſe Laws which were made concerning Muſic. For 
« Muſic was then preciſely diſtinguiſhed into its ſeveral 
„Kinds: One was appropriated to the Supplication and 
« Praiſes. of the Gods: Theſe were called Hymns. An- 
« other Species was the lamenting or pathetic : A third 
„ was the Pæan or Song of Triumph: A fourth was the 
« Dithyrambic ; and a fifth conſiſted in ſinging ancient 
« [Laws or Proverbs[h]. In Theſe and other Subjects 
4 eſtabliſhed by Law, it was not allowed to uſe one Kind 
of Melody inſtead of another: Each Kind had its par- 
« ticular Appropriation. The Power of deciding on 
„ Theſe, and of condemning in Caſe of Diſobedience, was 
„ not committed to the Hiſſes and fooliſh Clamours of 
the Multitude, as is now the Practice: Neither was. 
a the Liberty of intemperate Praiſe allowed to a noiſy 
« Croud: This Deciſion was left to Men diſtinguiſhed by 
« their Senſe and Knowled ge; and a. general Silence was 
« maintained, till they had heard the Concluſion of the 
« Work. The young Men, their Governors,. and all the- 
« People, were obedient to the Motions of a_ Wand. 
While this good Order was maintained, the Multitude 


[g] Art. 31, 32. Loi See An. 6. 
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40 willingly obeyed, nor dared to decide any thing in a 
« tumultuous Manner. But in Courſe of Time, the Poets 
b themſelves were acceſſary to a fatal Change in Muſic: 

They wanted not Genius; but had no Regard to what 
« was juſt and legitimate ; running into Extravagance, 
« and too much indulging the Vein of Pleaſure. Hence 
« they confounded all the ſeveral Kinds together ; aftirm- 


« ing that mere Taſte and Pleaſure, whether it were that 


« of a good or a wicked Man, was the only Criterion of 


« Myufic. In Conſequence of this, they compoſed their 
« Poems on the ſame Principle; and thus rendered the 
« Multitude ſo bold and daring againſt the eſtabliſhed Muſic, 
« that they aſſumed to themſelves the ſole Right of de- 
_ «« ciding on it. Hence the Theatres began to be in Up- 
< roar, where formerly Silence had reigned : And thus the 
Privilege of judging fell from the Rulers of the State to 
the Dregs of the People. Had this Authority been 
« aſſumed by the liberal Part of the City, no great Harm 
had followed: But now, from this corrupt Change in 

« Mufic, a general Licentiouſneſs of Opinion hath enſued. — 
« The Conſequence of this hath been, that we no longer 
« are diſpoſed to obey the Magiſtrate: Hence too, that 
other Evil flows, that we deſpiſe the Authority and 
«« Precepts of our Parents, and the Advice and Wiſdom of 
« Old Age. And as we are riſing towards the Extreme 
« of this Corruption, we now refuſe Obedience to the 
« Laws: And to fill up the Meaſure of our Iniquities, all 
« Religion and mutual Faith are Joft among us [i],” T 


Such is the Picture which the philoſophic PL aro hath | 


left of his Time and Country : A Picture too well con- 
- Ii] De Legibus, l. iii. 35 
8 2 firmed 
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firmed by the concurrent Teſtimony of XR NO HON [4}s 
in whoſe Accounts, together with thoſe of PLuTAaRca[/}, 
we ſhall ſoon ſee a particular Delineation of the Progreſs of 
this Evil, which PLAaTo here deſcribes in general Terms. 
Let us conclude this Article with the Explanation of 
Subjects which hath not hitherto been clearly treated of, 
for want of a juſt Idea of the ancient Greek Mic. The 
learned Voss1vs thus expreſſeth himſelf: It is a doubtful 
Point, whether we ſhould fay, that on a Change of 
«« Muſic, a Change of Manners enfues ; or that a Change 
« of Manners produceth a Change in Muſic: The firſt 
« was DAMox's Opinion which PL Aro follows: But 
« CICERO leans to the latter Syſtem In. On this Paſſage 
it is neceſſary firſt to obſerve, that both Vossius and 
CicxRo uſe the Word Mfc in its modern Acceptation, as 
implying mere Melody. No Wonder, therefore, if they 


had but an imperfect Comprehenſion of PT Aro's Argu- 


ment. Secondly, On the Principles delivered in this Diſ- 
fertation, it will appear, that PL ATO was of both theſe 
Opinions, That Manners influenced Muſic, and Muſic 


W< influenced Manners.” In the Paſſage which Voss 1lus 


refers to, where the Opinion of Damon is delivered, 
PLaTo ſpeaks of a Change in Muſic as influencing the 
Manners of a Commonwealth: This Change he regards, 
as opening a Door for Confuſion and Novelty in an Afﬀair 
of public Conſequence ; ſimilar to a Neglect of Reverence 
to old Men, Parents, or Magiſtrates, or any other ancient 
and-approved Cuſtoms that were connected with the public 
Welfare: and in this Reſpect, the Influence of the Greek 


[4] See below, Sect. vii. Art. 5. [/] See ib, [m] Vossvs., 
Muſic, 
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Muſic, as now-explained, on the Manners of Mankind is 
too evident to need any farther Proof. 


On the other Hand, it is no leſs evident, that PLA TCO. 


was of Opinion, that a Corruption of Manners muſt cor- 
rupt Muſic. He hath ſhewn us in the Paſſage given 
above, that the Boldneſs and Degeneracy of the People of 
ATHENs firſt allured the Poets to debaſe their Art, by 
ſinging ſuch Poems as were accommodated to their vicious 
Taſte founded on their vicious Manners : That as Man- 
ners had thus debaſed Muſic, fo this corrupt Muſic by a 
natural Reaction till farther corrupted Manners, and com- 
pleated the Deſtruction of Religion and Virtue. 


35. In Conſequence of theſe Progreſſions, a gradual 


« and''t6tal Separation of the Bard's complex Character 
« enſued. The Leader of the State no longer was ambi- 
<< tious of the muſical Art; nor the Poet deſcended to the 


«- Profeflion of Lyriſt, Singer, or Actor: Becauſe theſe 
« Profeſſions, which in the earlieſt Ages had been the | 


Means of inculcating every thing laudable- and great, 


grew by Degrees of leſs and leſs Importance ; and being 


« at length perverted to the contrary Purpoſes, were in t 


« End diſdained by the wiſe and virtuous.” Theſe gra- 7 


dual Separations of the ſeveral Branches of the Bard's. 

complex Office, and of Melody, Dance, and Song, are not 
incurious in their Progreflion. — We have ſeen, that in the 
earlieſt Ages, the Gods or Legiſlators themſelves aſſumed the 
full and complex Character; that they were Poets, Lyriſts, 
Singers and Dancers. The Dance ſeems firſt to have been ſe- 
pated from the Melody and Song, being ſoon heightened into, 
the Gymnaſtic Art. The Legiſſators by Degrees quitted the 


ſeveral Parts of the es Character; a Separation which. 
naturally 


— 
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naturally aroſe from decreaſing Enthuſiaſm, and increaſing 
Cares of Government. As Linus and ORPHEvus were 
the firſt, ſo Py THAGoRAs and SOLON ſeem to have been 
the laſt, who compoſed Songs and ſung them to the ſur- 
rounding People. — The Profeſſion of Bard or Mufician 
was now become a ſecondary, but reſpectable Character, as 
being an Afliſtant to the Magiſtrate, and an uſeful Servant 
of the State, a Teacher of Religion and Morals. The 
Bard ſung and played always, and led the Dance occaſion- 
ally: But when HomrR's Poems had eclipſed every other 
Epic Strain, another Separation followed: The Rhapſodiſts 
aroſe in GREECE : They ſung Homer's Poems to large 
ſurrounding Audiences : They were ſtrictly his Repreſen- 
tatives, who now gave his Poems to the People, with that 
poetic Fire and Rapture which the Bard himſelf had 
poſſeſſed and exerted: For in PLATo's Jon, the Rhapſodiſt 
fays, that when he fings a piteous Tale, his Eyes ſwim 
« with Tears; when he {ſings a terrible Event, his Heart 
| < beats, and his Hair ſtands ere&.” In the earlier Ages 
of Tragedy, the Poet both acted and ſung: But in the 
Time of Sof noc Es, another Separation, parallel to the 
laſt, enſued ; and the Province of Actor began to be di- 
ſtint from that of Poet. — Soon after this Time, we find 
in the Paſlage quoted above from PL AT o, that a Separa- 
tion of the vie Art of Myjic from its proper Ends took 
Place at Ar HENS: Its ſalutary Effects were now loſt: 
and as at this Period the Paſſion for illiberal Comedy came 
on, ſo we learn from the concurrent Teſtimony of PLy- 
TARCH IA] and other Authors [o], that the Exhibition af 


C3 Symps/. Lv. | Le] Jost, I. vi. 
| Tragedy 
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Tragedy at ATHENS had now degenerated into mere Pomp 
and Shew, equally expenſive and pernicious. The ſame 
reſpectable Ancient affures us, that the Dance, which had 
formerly been ſeparated from the Song for warlike Pur- 
poſes, was now corrupted by the Mimes in a very extra- 
ordinary Degree [þ]. The Conſequence of theſe Corrup- 
tions ſoon ſhewed themſelves in a ſubſequent Period : 
Hence, in the Age of PLaTo, another Separation had 
come on: For now the complex Name of ado or Bard 
was. diſuſed ;. and that. of gomrnys or Poet had aſſumed its 
Place: And as the Legiflator's Office had formerly been 
ſeparated from the Bard's; ſo now, in Conſequence of 
this Corruption, and as a natural Effect of Muſic's ſinking 
into a mere Amuſement, the Poet's Character became quite 
diſtin& from that of Chorit, Actor, or Dancer, and theſe 
diſtin& from each. other [a]. For the moral End being 
now forget, and nothing but Amuſement attended to, a. 
higher Proficiency in theſe Arts became neceſſary, and. 
conſequently a more ſevere Application to each. — We 
muſt now go. back a little, to catch the Riſe of another 
Separation : An Inroad was made into the Muſe's Terri- 
tories : The public muſical Contentions admitted Proſe, 
as an Aſpirant to the Palm originally due to Poetry and 
Song. HERO DO TUS was the firſt who was crowned: for 
writing and ſpeaking (or more properly for ſinging] Hiſtory 
at the public Conteſt [7]: And it is remarkable, that al- 
though He brought down the Song to the proſaic Manner, 
yet ſtill his Work retained the fabulous Air, as well as the 


[o] Sympoſe l. ix. qu. 15. [4] PLATo de Repub. I. ii. 
Lr Lucian, HERODO Tus, WS 
fp | Appellation: 
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Appellation of the Muſes : All which Circumſtances, con- 
ſidered in Union, may lead us to the true poetic and fabling 
Genius of his celebrated Hiſtory. Tnucipipꝝs hints at this 
Practice in the Beginning of his noble Work [s]: Declar- 
ing, that he means it not as a mere Exerciſe for the pub/ic 
Conteſt; but as a valuable Poſſeſſion for After-Ages. In 
later Times it became a common Practice for Sophifts 
and Rhetoricians to contend in Proſe, at the Olympic Games, 
for the Crown of Glory [?]. — The Delphic Oracles kept 
Pace with theſe progreſſive Separations : In the early 
Periods they were delivered by the Pythia, with frantic 
Geſture Dance Melody, and Rythm u]. In a ſucceeding 
Age, we find the Pythia hath quitted her complex Cha- 
racter; Poets are appointed for the Service of the Tem- 
ple, and turn the Oracles into Verſe : But in the later 
Times, this Practice had alſo ceaſed; and the Oracles 
were given in plain Proſe [w].—In the Days of ARISs- 
TOTLE, a general and almoſt a total Separation had taken 
Place. The Art of playing on the Lyre, which had been 
the Glory of their early Legiſlators, was now regarded as 
a Reproach to a young King: The Art of nging, which had 
once b.en a diſtinguiſhing Attribute of their Gods, was now 
reckoned an ignoble Practice for a Man[x]: The Chorus of 
ſome of their Dramas gave Way to Melody merely inſtru- 
mental, which now firſt aſſumed the Name of Mac: The 
Rhapſodiſts had, about this Time, begun to quit a Part 
of Their Profeſſion ; and inſtead of /inging, often recited 


LJ L. i. e. 6. [L.] Lucian de Salt, [u] Above, Art. 8. 
[ww] STRABO, I. ix, CICERo de Div. I. ii. [x] ARISs Tor. 

Polit. l. viii. c. 5. 1 | mils] ff 
5 | HoMER's 
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HomzRr's Poems [y]. To conclude all, the great Maſter- 
Critic and Politician of GREEce, viewing Muſic in that 
corrupt State which it held.in his own Time, though he 
ſtill afferts its Uſe in private Education, gives up the 
public Mufical Exhibitions, as only fit to gratify the Taſte 
of an abandoned people [z]. But in the later Period when 
PLuTARCH writ, its Utility had vaniſhed even in private 
Life: For He, declares, that Mufic, which had formerly 
'been ſo important and falutary i in its Effects, was now be- 
come a mere Amuſement of the Theatre, and no * 
applied to the Education of Youth [a]. 

36. Hence the Power, the Dignity, and Utility of 


« Mufic ſunk into a general Corruption and Contempt. WY 


This is a Conſequence too manifeſt to need a Proof. — 
And thus we have attempted to unfold the Nature, Riſe, 
Progrels, Power, Perfection, and Corruption, of Music in 


ancient GREECE; from the earlieſt Times, when it was 


the Glory of their Legiſlators, down to the later Periods 
when it became - 22 of their Slaves. 


1 VII. 


Y the Origin and Progreſſion of 2 in ancient GREECE. 


THERE is one conſiderable Wh of the Music 
of ancient GREECE, I mean CoMEDY, the Riſe 


and Progreflion of which, together with their Cauſes, 


have been deſignedly paſſed in Silence: Becauſe, if 
this Diſquiſition had been mixed with What hath been 


„„ 4 . 


DLL AxIsror. Poet. c. 26. 


(=) Polit. l. viii. c. 7 
[a] De Muſica. 
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delivered concerning the Ode, Epic, and Tragedy, the 
Chain of Argument would have been broken; and that 
Order and Clearneſs deſtroyed, which it was neceſſary to 
preſerve as much as poſſible in this involved Subject. 


Let us now proceed, therefore, to reduce the Origin and 


Progreſs of the Greek Comedy to their natural and eſſential 


Cauſes.— To point out the Riſe of this Poem from lavage 
Life; to unfold the true Reaſons why it was ſo late in 
taking its legitimate Form in GREECE ; and then to ex- 
plain, on what Foundation the old, middle, and new Comedy, 
appeared in their reſpective Succeſſions, ; 
In the Deſcription of the ſavage Song Feaſts, given 
above from LAF1TAv, it appears that theſe warlike Tribes 
« are ſtill quicker at rallying, than at praiſing, each other. 
« He who dances, takes whomſoever he pleaſeth by the 
« Hand; and brings him forth into the midſt of the Aſſem- 
« bly; to which he yields without Reſiſtance. Mean 
« while the Dancer continued to ng, and ſometimes in 
e his Song, and ſometimes in the intervals, he throws his. 
« Sarcaſms on the Patient, who hears him without Re- 
« ply. — At every bon Mot, loud Peals of Laughter ariſe- 
« along the Galleries, who animate this Sport, and often. 
<«. oblige the Patient to cover his Head in his Mantle [].”” 
Now, if we again ſuppoſe, as we have already done, that. 
the Uſe of Letters ſhould come among theſe favage Tribes, 
and be cultivated with that ſpirit which is natural to a. 
free and active People; from this Picture, as given by 


Lari Au, the following Conſequences would naturally 


ariſe. 


[4] See above, Sect. ii. WY 
1. Their; 
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1. © Their caſual Strokes of Raillery would improve 
« into written Invectives, which would occaſio na ly be 
« ſung by their ſarcaſtic Choirs.” - Becauſe nothing could 
be more alluring to a People of this ſatyric Turn, than 
ſuch a Repoſitory of Wit- and Raillery; which, like a 
Quiver ſtored with the keeneſt Arrows, would be ever at 
Hand, ready to be diſcharged againſt the occaſional Oy ects 
of their Reſentment. 

2. © Narrative or E pic Poems of the invedtive or Comic 
« Kind would likewiſe ariſe, and be occaſionally ſung at 
« their public Feſtivals.” For the Spirit of Sarcaſm being 
once awakened, it would of courſe proceed from occaſional 
Strokes of Raillery, to the Recital of ridiculous Actions, 


for the Gratification and Entertainment of a —y and 
Gtyric People. | 


3. From theſe two Species (the choral and narrative 
* united) the firſt rude Outline of Comedy would ariſe.” 
We have ſeen how Tragedy aroſe from parallel Cauſes : 
And Theſe would naturally take Place in producing Comedy. 
For the Narrative, already animated by Action, would 
eaſily ſlide into dramatic Repreſentation, as in the Riſe of 
Tragedy; and the correſpondent Peals of Laughter (by the 
Aſſiſtance of written Invectives) would n the Form 
of a comic Choir. 


4. While the ſalutary Principles of Legiation mould 
« prevail, Comedy thus formed, would be little encouraged 
« by the Leaders. of the State.” For the grander Kinds 
of Poetry, already treated of, containing the Principles of 
Religion, Polity, and Morals, would draw their main 
An ; while their Comedy, being no more than the 


T2 Vehicle 
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Vehicle of Ridicule and vague Invective, would (at —_— 
be only endured by prudent Legiſlators. 
5. A provident Community, of Principles uncom- 
_ «© monly ſevere, might even baniſh this Species of Poem, 
_ « as deſtructive to their State.” Becauſe nothing could 
be more dangerous to a Commonwealth eſtabliſhed on 
Severity of Manners, than the unbounded Licentiouſneſs 
of Sentiment and Pesch, which this — 2 tend to 
produce. 
6. „If in a State of more relaxed Principles, where 
« ſuch Comedy had been tolerated, a general Corruption 
« of Manners ſhould take Place among the People; and 
« if by any means, ſuch a corrupt People ſhould over- 
« power the Magiſtrates, and aſſume to themſelves. 
« the Reins of Government; then, this Species of Co- 
% medy would riſe into Credit, and be publicly eſta- 
« bliſhed.” For the upright Leaders of the State being 
depoſed, and the Creatures of ſuch a corrupt People being 
ſeated in their Place, that Comedy would now be authorized 
by Law, which was moſt accommodated to the 7. os and. 
- Vices of ſuch a corrupt People. 
4 | 7. „The Ridicule and Invective of their Comedy, thus 
| | «eſtabliſhed, would he pointed chiefly againſt thoſe Ma- 
- Y « giſtrates, or private Men, whoſe Qualities would be 
E hateful to the dehauched Populace.” For. Corruption 
being now eſtabliſhed as it were by Law; that is, by the 
| | Voice of a degenerate People which. ſtood. in the Place of | 
o 7 : Law; the Poets would find it neceſſary to gratify the 
I People's Vices as the ſureſt Road to Succeſs; and the moſt: 
| certain Road to this muſt be by the Ridicule of Virtue. 


. . | 5 | : RN 8. 85 If. 
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8. « If a Tyranny ſhould ſuddenly erect itſelf on the 
« Ruins of ſuch a People, it would by its Authority fence 
« this Species of Comedy.” For every thing hateful to 
the People being now the eſtabliſhed Subject of the comic 
Muſe, the Tyrants, who had taken away the public 


Liberty, muſt expect to become the Subject of Comedy, if 


permitted to revel in its former Licentiouſneſs. 

9. The Poets would probably find a Subterfuge, for 
« the Gratification of the People; and continue to repre- 
« ſent real Characters under feigned Names,” For this 
would be the only Species of Comedy they could purſue 
with a Probability of Succeſs : And this might be conti- 
nued without much Danger, if they were cautious with: 
Reſpe& to the Perſons of the Tyrants. 

10. If a great Conqueror ſhould ariſe, and, by ſub- 
« duing a. Variety of Nations, ſhould open a Communi- 
s cation between ſuch a State and others of more luxurious. 
« and. refined Manners, this ſecond Species of Comedy 
« would naturally: receive a Poliſßʒ; and, inſtead of the in- 


direct perſonal Invective, would aſſume the more deli- 
_ «cate Form of general Raillery, and become a Picture of 
« human Life.” —For one of the firſt Efforts of a growing. 


Politeneſs is to avoid all Occaſions of Offence ; and this, 


without Reſpect to any Conſequences, either good or bad, | 


which may affe& the Public; but merely from a ſel. 
Regard: to the Opinion of Elegance, and the Pride of. 
Urbani y. a 


In Support of theſe Deductions, le us now tur 


to realize them; by ſhewing, that ſuch Conſequences did 


ariſe in GREECE: And in the Courſe of this Argument, 


che Writer hopes he ſhall be able to diſcloſe. the true Cauſes 


ef. 
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of the Progreſſion of the ancient Comedy, ſo different 
from that of the higher Kinds of Poetic Compoſition. 

I. In the earlieſt Periods of the Greek States, their 
* Caſual Strokes of Raillery were improved into written 
Invectives, and were occaſionally ſung by their ſarcaſtic 
« Choirs.” Theſe written Invectives were in Fact ſo 
early, that all the Greek Writers with one Voice confeſs 
themſelves altogether 1 ignorant of their Origin. Their firſt 
Appearance is aſcribed by different Authors to different 
Nations [c]; and no Wonder if Evidence be wanting in 
Support of each Pretence, when it is probable, that theſe 
ſarcaſtic Choirs aroſe in many of the Greck States nearly 
at the ſame Time; that is, in or about the firſt Periods of 
Civilization and Letters. For we have ſeen, that ſuch a 
Period would naturally produce them: „ Becauſe nothing 
0 could be more alluring to a People of the ſatyric Turn, 
ee than ſuch a Repoſitory of Raillery and Sarcaſm.” How- 
ever, we muſt not omit to obſerve, that their Traditions 
are much more accommodated to Nature and Probability 
on this Subject, than on the Riſe of the tragic Choir, which 
they ſeem generally to have attributed to the ſingle Prac- 
tice of the drunken Votaries of Bacchus. 

2. Narrative or Epic Poems of the invective or comic 
« Kind aroſe, and were occaſionally ſung at their public 

« Feſtivals.” For the truth of this Fact we have the 
} Teſtimony of ARIS TOT LE, who tells us, that although 
« we know not the names either of theſe Poems or their 


« Authors ; yet there is Reaſon to believe that many had 
4 been written before HomER; and that his Margites 


le] See Voss Inft, Patt. l. ii. c. 23. 


brought 
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.*« brought this Species to its Perfection in the ſame Manner 


« as the had and Odyſſey had compleated the Form of 
«« the Epic Poem [d. That Homes, as well as other 
Bards of the early Periods, ſung their comic Poems at the- 


feſtal Solemnities, needs no farther Proof here. 

3. From theſe two Species (the Choratand W 
* united) the firſt rude Outline of Comedy aroſe.” The. 
Narrative, already animated by a lively Action, did eaſily 
flide into dramatic Repreſentation ; and the correſpondent. 
Peals of Laughter excited among the ſurrounding Audience,, 
by means of written Invectives, aſſumed the Form. of the 
comic Choir. In this Point, we have again to contend. 
with the general Body of Critics, from Ax Is Tor LE down 
to the preſent Times, who all concur in aſcribing the 
Riſe of the legitimate Form of Comedy to. HoMeR's 
Margites; in the ſame Manner as they have aſcribed the 
Riſe of Tragedy to the Thad and. Odyſſey. But notwith- 


ſtanding - this general Concurrence of Opinion, it ſeems. 


evident that the Progreſſion of Comedy was founded in the 
fame Cauſes with that of Tragedy: That they both natu-- 
rally aroſe in the Courſe of Things, from an Union of the 
Narration and the Choir, without any Reſpe& had to Ho- 


one, will confirm the other. We ſee the natural Seeds of 


Comedy and ſcenic Repreſentation in ſavage Lite, no leſs. 


than thoſe of Tragedy [e]: Nay, even in the earlieſt Periods: 


ef GREECE itſelf, we ſhall find the firſt rude Form of 


Comedy, arifing from an Union of dramatic Repreſentation: 
and a Chorr, long before HoMER exiſted. In the Account. 


[4] Patt. c. 4. (4 See above, Sec. ii. 


MER's Poems. The ſame Arguments that have proved the 
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already cited from STRABo and others, of the muſical 
Conteſt eſtabliſhed at Defy, which in Time branched 
out into the Pythian Games, as we have found the firſt 
rude Form of Tragedy; ſo now we ſhall find likewiſe 
a faint Outline of the firſt rude Form of Comedy. For it 
appears, that AyoLLo with his Choir, and his Worſhipers | 
in after-times, not only repreſented his Victory, and ſung 
a Pzan in Conſequence of it (in which Union we ſee the 
firſt rude Form of Tragedy) but likewiſe, in the Way of 
Ridicule they repreſented the Hiſſes of the dying Serpent, 
and ſung an Invective or Sarcaſm on his overthrow | f]. 
For ſo I underſtand the Word uwpuGog and wapCicew, uſed by 
theſe ancient Writers on this Occaſion ; as implying only 
Sarcaſtic Verſes, and not Jambics in the ſtrict Senſe ; which 
are generally believed to have been firſt formed by Axchl- 
LOCHUS, many Ages after the Fact here alluded to. And 
hence the true Reaſon appears, why the Greet Comedy was 
written in Verſe; becauſe it was originally ſung.— Now, 
in this Union of comic Repreſentation and a ſatyrical Choir, 
we ſee the genuine, though imperfect and rude Form of 

the old Greek Comedy, | 
4. «« While the ſalutary Principles of Legiſlation pre- 
« yailed, Comedy, thus formed, was little encouraged by 
the Leaders of the State.” The Authority of Ar1s- 
TOTLE is clear and deciſive on this Point. Comedy 
* remained obſcure and unknown, becauſe little Regard 
„was had to it from the Beginning; the Magiſtrate 
being late in appointing it a Choir.” He aſſigns no 
Reaſon for this Conduct of the Magiſtrate: But a ſufficient 


IV See the Authors cited above, Sect. v. Art. 16. 
8 | Reaſon 
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Reaſon appears to be given above. For the grander 
% Kinds of Poetry containing the Principles of Religion, 
60 Polity, and Morals, drew their main Attention; while 
their Comedy, being no more than the Vehicle of Ridi- 
«« cule and vague Invective, was only endured by prudent 
« Legiſlators.” The Truth of this Article wk receive 
Confirmation from the two ſucceeding. | 

5. There was a provident Community, of Principles 
« uncommonly ſevere, which even baniſhed this Species of 
« Poem, as deſtructive to their State.” We have already 
ſeen the Providence and Caution of the Spartans in regu- 
lating their Mufic for the Security of their Republic Ig]. 
We ſhall now ſee the admirable Conſiſtency of their 
Conduct, with Reſpect to the very Beginnings of Comedy, 


when it firſt dawned among them in the Verſes of AxchI- 


LOCHUS. - The Spartans ordered the Writings of 
* ARCHILOCHVUS to be baniſhed from their City, becauſe 
they thought the Peruſal of them was dangerous to the 
« Purity of Manners. They did not chuſe that the Minds 
of their Children ſhould be tainted with them, leſt they 
«* ſhould more hurt their vw ogdargd than Tens their 
« Wit [e].“ 

6. In the Republic of Ab which was of 
more relaxed Principles, where this Comedy had been 
„ tolerated, a general Corruption of Manners took Place 


[g] See above. | t 
[5] VELL. Paterc. I. vi. c. 3.—In after Times, when the ſevete Man- 


ners and the Glory of this Republic ſunk together, we find its Conduct 


altogether correſpondent with theſe Principles. The Mims, the moſt 
diſſolute Species of Comedy, were then admitted. See Sub As, ATHE- 
 NA&Us, and other Authors of the later Periods, 


«* among 
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« among the People: The corrupt People overpowere@ 
te the Magiſtrates; aſſumed to themſelves the Reins of 
„Government, and on this Foundation the old Comedy 
« aroſe into Credit, had a Choir appointed by the Magi- 
« ſtrate, and was publicly eſtabliſhed.” This was the 
natural and neceflary Conſequence of the Power of a 
corrupt People. For the upright Magiſtrates being de- 
poſed, and the Creatures of this corrupt People ſeated in 
their Place, that Comedy was now authorized by Law, 
which was moſt accommodated to the Vices and Taſte of 
a diſſolute Populace. 

' Theſe Cauſes clearly account for the Eſtabliſhment 
of the old Comedy, at that very Period when it took 
Place. But as other Cauſes, void of all Foundation, have 
been aſſigned for this, by various Authors; it will be 
neceſſary to prove the Truth of the Cauſes here el 
from the Authority of the Greek Writers. 

PL Aro, in the Paſſage cited above [&. gives us the 
Hiſtory of the Corruption of the People, and of Muſic ; 
but in ſuch general Terms, that, without ſome farther 
Evidence, it is impoſſible clearly to fix the Time when, 
or the Means by which, this Change was brought about, 
ſo fatal to the Republic of Albens. It happens fortunately, 
that PLuTARCH hath recorded the Event with ſuch 
Particularity of Circumſtance, as leaves no Room to doubt. 
on this Subject. PRRIc LES was the Man, who for his. 
own private Ends of Po pularity, effected this ruinous 
Change: For « By giving the People. the Plunder and 
Poſſeſſion of the Lands taken from the Enemy, and by: 


146 


[4] See Sec. v. Art 34. | 
| « ſquandering 
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© ſquandering the public Monics (formerly reſerved for the 
% Uſes of War) in Sugws and PLAys for their 'Enter- 


4 tainment, and by Grants of Largefſes and Penſions, he 


46 C 


hanged them from a ſober, modeſt, and thrifty People, 


« who maintained themſelves by their own Labour, into a 


«« riatous and debaughel Multitude; and thus rouſed them 
into ſedition againſt the burt af the Areopagus [i].“ 


From this Paſſage it is evident, that PRRICLES not only 


 debauched the Aubenign People; but that the Exhibition 
of Plays and Shews (was one of the very Engines of Cor- 
ruption [. The concurrent Teſtimony of XExNopmon 
clears the Whole Affair; and gives as a full View of the 


Conſequences of this general Corruption, ſo far as the o/d 


nian Republic, he informs us, /, That, at the Period we 
have now fixed, The Body of the People expelled All 
« Gogd Men from the Magiſtracy, and advanced wicked 
« Men in their Places.“ 2d/y, That they took the 


to the Pregs of the — 34%, That “ in their 


ij In Pericle. - 
[an] Thus Cicero ſpeaks of the.old Greek Comedy, —<Efto: popu- 


<« lazes mines, improbos, in Rempyblicam ſeditioſos, Clconom, Olee- | 


<<. phontems Hyperbolum laſit:— Patiamur:— Sed PerIcLEM, cum jam ſuæ 
Civitati Maxima Auctoritate plurimos annos Domi et Bello prefuiſſet, 
<« violari Verſibus, et eos agi in Scena, non plus decuit, quam fi Plautxs 
< noſter yoluiſſet, aut Nevins, P. et Cu. Scipioni, aut Cæcilius M. Catoni, 
4% maledicere.” Ex Frag. :Cic. de Rep. I. iv.——Where, we may ob- 

ſerve, the Judgment of Cicnxo is falſe ts hog ec : As it ap- 


pears, chat he was the firſt Corrupter of the People: And it ſeems to have 


been a juſt-Puniſhment, that he was laſhed by thatilliberal Comedy, which 
OE upon the State. | 


'U 2 in Comedies 


a - 
1 0 
4 


Comedy 1s concerned. For in his Diſeourſe on the Aebe- 


« Gymneſtic and Mufical Exerciſes out of the Hands of the 
«« better Sort; and gave the Practice and Profit of them 


\ 
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Comedies they ſuffered none to be ridiculed, but thoſe 

« of higher Station and Worth; unleſs one of their own 

Rank happened to diſtinguiſh himſelf by. ſomething. 

« praiſe worthy ; and then He became the Object of; 
theatrical Deriſion [a].“ e 

Theſe Evidences are fo cleas and preciſe, as to leave: no- 
Foundation of a Doubt on this Subject. 

Lord SHAFTESBURY hath greatly miſtaken this Matter 
in his Advice to an Author [6]; andi is as-careleſs or defec- 
tive here in the Circumſtance of Erudition, as at other times 
in that of Reaſoning. He ſeems in one Paſſage to attri- 
bute the late ' Cultivation and Eſtabliſhment of the old 
Comedy to its being of more diſicult Compoſition than 
Tragedy : In this Part (Tragedy) the Poets ſucceeded 
«« ſooner than in Comedy, or the facetious Kind; as it was 
natural indeed to ſuppoſe, fince this was in reality the 
« eaſieſt (eaſier) Manner of the two.“ This is deciding a. 
doubtful' Point by a mere Affirmation: For the com- 
parative Difficulty of theſe two Kinds hath been treated 
at large by a learned and moſt judicious Writer, who after 
a candid and profound Diſcuſſion of: the Queſtion, thinks. 
it ' beſt to leave it undecided [p]. The noble Writer, 
next, ſeems to attribute the late Cultivation of Comedy. 
to © the Spirit of literary Criticiſm, | which in the Nature 

[* XxvorhoN de Rep. ATHBR. [8] Ghara&eri tics, vol. i 

[p] Bxumoy Theatre des Grecs, tom. „This Queſtion hath 8 
been ſaid, by, a learned Writer, to admit of a deciſfue Anſwer, on this 
Principle; that Tragedy, whoſe End is the Pathos, produces it. by 
& Action, While Comedy produces its End, the Humorous, by Character. 
< Now it is much. more difficult to paint Manners, than to plan Action; 35 
E becauſe That requires the Philoſopher's Knowledge of human Nature; 


this, only the Hiftorian's Knowledge of human Events,” —But. in the: 
Courſe of this Argument, it ſeems entirely forgot, that the tragic Poet's 


L 
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of things. could not ariſe, till it had Materials to work. 
con; and This he ſuppoſeth to have been the falſe Sublime 
« of their 7. ragedies, which were often paradied in the 
e old. Comedy.” — But neither can this Cauſe. be ſufficient 
to account for the Effect; becauſe it appears that the 
beſt Men, as well as the beſt. Tragedies, were parodied 
or ridiculed more commonly than the worſt. Of this, the 
Fate of -SoCRATES. may ſtand: as a conyincing Proof... 
This Fact could not entirely eſcape the Notice of the noble 
Writer; for he acknowledges,. that even this Remegy it- 
* {elf was found to turn into a Diſeaſe [7].” But we have. 
_— proved, that it was a Diſeaſe even on its firſt Appear- 
+ In a Word, the Authorities given above, in Support 
of — true Cauſes of the Cultivation and Eſtabliſhment of 
the old Greek Comedy at ATHENs, contain the cleareſt, 
Proof that the noble Writer's Deductions on this Subject 
are ſpecious, but not ſolid; and that he diſcovers but little of 
what he ſeems to value ſo much, „a Comprehenſion of. 


Province is not only to plan, but to paint too. Had he no farther Taſk, 
than what depends on the mere Hi florian s Knowledge of human Events, 
the Reaſoning would hold, But as it is the firſt and moſt eſſential Effort 
of his Genius, in the Conſtruction of a compleat Tragedy, to invent and 
order a pathetic Plan, conſiſtent in all it's Parts, and riſing towards it's Com- 
pletion by a Succeſſion of Incidents which may keep up and continually in- 
creaſe Terror or Pity; it is manifeſt, that the Perfection of his Plan depends | 
not on his mere hiftoric Knowledge of human. Events, but, on his philgſaphic 

Di ſcernment of human Paſſions ; aided by a warm and enlarged Invention: 

2 Talents as rare, at leaſt, as the Knowledge or Diſcernment- of - human Cha- 
Pp Der. II to this we add the ſubſequent. Taſk, of giving the high Colouring: 
of Paſſion to the tragic Plan thus ordered, the Difficulty of writing a compleat . 

Tragedy may ſeem to be in ſome Reſpects egual, in others ſuperior to that of 

producing a compleat Comedy: For in the Conduct of this laſt Species, it is 
acknowledged, that a ſmall ö of poetic Invention will. ſupport it. 

l] P. 248. | 8 
5 eee £ ancient 
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„ancient Manners and ancient Hiſtory.” —But, RET: is 


odd enough, after having ſeparately aſſigned theſe fictij- 
tious Cauſes as being each the Foundation on which the 


old Comedy aroſe and was eſtabliſhed, He at length glances 


actidentally upon the true one: Vet manifeftly without 


According to this Eomerical Lineage of Poetry, Comedy 
«« would naturally prove the Drame'of late Birth. For 
« though Ax Is TOT A cites Hourx's Murgiter as analo- 
« gous to Cometh, yet the ind and Oihyſſey, in which the 
60 " _ Style prevails, having been ever 'bigheft in Efteem,” 
were likelieft to be fit wrought and cultroated il. 
we may conclude, then, upon the Ruthority of the three 
great Ancients cited above, that the Cultivation and 
« Eftabliſhment of the old Greek Comedy aroſe from the 
united Corruption and Power of the Athenian Feo- 


FT ple.“ 


7. * The Ridicule and Tnvettive of their RIES thus 
<< eſtabliſhed, was pointed chiefly againſt thoſe Magiſtrates 
«« or private Men, 'whoſe Qualities were | hateful to the 
e debauched Populace.” For the Proof of this, the Read 
er is referred to the Paſſages already cited from PLATo, 


and NenoPnox: And on this Solution, the Fate of 80- 
CRATES is clearly accounted for. Nor could any thing 


be more natural, if the Cauſes here aſſigned for the Eſta- 


bliſhment of the old Comedy be true. For Corruption 


being now eſtabliſhed, as it were, by Law : that is, by . 
„the Voice of a degenerate People, which ſtood in the 
Place of Law; the Poets found it neceſſary to gratiſy 
the People's Vices, as the ſureſt Road to Succeſs; and 


[5] Characteriſtics, vol. i. p. 253. Notes. 
N * | « the 
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„che only Road to this, was now by: the Ridicule of 
« Virtue.” 

$8, « A Tyranny ſuddenly creed itſelf on the Ruins. of 
« the corrupt Athenian People, and at once ſilenced this 
Species of Comedy. This Event happened on the taking 
of ATuens by Lys AubzR; and thro' the Authority of 
the thirty Tyranta whom he eſtabliſhed there. Theſe Op- 
prefſors. did That from Fear, which upright Magiſtrates 
would bave done from Virtus. The plain Reaſon hath 
been aſſigned above: Becauſe every thing hateful to the 
« People being now the eſtabliſhed Subject of the comic 
„Muſe, the Tytants who had. deſtroyed the public 
Liberty. muſt expect to become the Subject of Cemedy. 
« f permittod to revel in its former. Licentiouſneſs,” 
Here again the noble Author of the Characteriſtics ſeems. 
to aſſign a fictitious Cauſe for this Event, drawn. from his 
own Conjectures, inſtead of Hiſtory. Nothing could: 
<« have been che Cauſe of this gradusl Reform in the 

Commonwealth of Wit, beũde the real Reform of Taſte 
and Humour in. the Commonwealth or Goverumedt 
« itſelf.” — For, ſaith he, . it 572le cancer ned the Foreigners 
in Power (the thirty Tyrants) after what Manner thoſe 
* Citizens. treated..one another in their Comedies; or what. 
« fort of Wit or Humour they made Choice of, for their 
ordinary Diuerſions [J. It can hardly be neceſſary: 


wo. point out, in what. Cireimmſtance this Reaſoning is 


defective. Had the private Citizens buffooned each other 

only in their Comedies, the Thirty Tyrents: would indeed. 

bave had little to fear: But as it is evident, that the public 

Magifrates, and their Conduct, had been the ſtanding; 
le Charafteriffics, vol. i. p. 250. 249+ 
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Objects of theatrical Ridicule, it certainly much concerned 
theſe Foreigners in Power, to prevent that ſarcaſtic Repre- 
ſentation of their oppreflive Government; which they muſt 
neceſſarily expect from the keen Spirit of an exaſperated 
and hcentious People. The noble Writer endeavours to 
confirm his Opinion by a parallel Inftance drawn from 
the Roman Commonwealth; where a ſimilar Prohibition 
took Place with regard to the Atellane Fables, at a Time, 
when no Effects of foreign Power, or of a home Ty- 
<< ranny can be pretended [a].“ But this Inſtance, joyned 
to the Evidences already given on the Subject, ' inſtead 
of confirming, ovetturns his Syſtem: It only proves what 
was alledged above, that the Atheman Tyrants did that 
from Fear, which the Roman Magiſtrates did from Virtue. 
9. © The Poets found a Subterfuge, for the Gratification 
„of the People; and continued to repreſent real Cha- 
* racters under feigned Names.” Thus the middle Co- 
medy was naturally eſtabliſhed. For this was the only 
Species which they could now purſue with any Proba- 
bility of Succeſs : And this was continued without much 
Danger, as we find they were cautious with Reſpect to 
the Perſons of the Tyrants.— That ſuch was the true 
Origin of this Change in the Character of the Greek 
F Comedy, appears. farther from the two following Con- 
| fiderations. Firſt, there is not the leaft Reaſon to be- 
lieve the Athenian People were at all changed from 
their coarſe Manners and. profligate Character, at the 
Time when the old Comedy was filenced : And ſecondly, 
by the Accounts left concerning the Genius of the mid- 
Ale Comedy, it appears, that it was in all Reſpects as 


u P. 5 oy 
. liberal 
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{liberal and buffooning, in its Beginnings as the old 
Comedy had been; the ſingle Circumſtance of nominal 1 
Deſignation only accepted. 

10. A great Conqueror aroſe: And, by cabduing a 
& Variety of Nations, opened a Communication between 
ce the Commonwealth of ATHENs, and the eaſtern King- 
« doms which were of more luxurious and refined Man- 
ners: On this Event, the ſecond or middle Species of 
Comedy naturally received a Poliſh ; and, laying aſide the 
indirect perſonal Invective, aſſumed the more delicate 
« Form of general Raillery; and became a Picture of 
« human Life.” The learned Reader will eaſily ſee, that 
ALEXANDER 7he Great is the Conqueror here alluded to: 
in his Reign it was, and not till that late Period, that 
the middle Comedy was poliſhed into the new. This was f 
the natural Effect of that Politeneſs, which was introduced 4q 
at ATHENS by a frequent and familiar Commerce with 
the effeminate Nations of the Eaſt. Till then, although 
the Athenians juſtly boaſted a Superiority in the Arts, 
yet in their Converſe and Treatment of each other, the 
concurrent Authority of ancient Hiſtorians, as well as the % 
more certain Teſtimony of their own remaining Comedies, 
aſſure us, that they were of an illiberal and buffooning 
Turn. But no ſooner were the Alatic Luxuries and Re- 
finements brought to ATuEns, by the Conqueſts of 
ALEXANDER, than their coarſe Manners melted gradually 
into falſe Politeneſs and Effeminacy. Now, „one of the 
« firſt Effects of a growing Politeneſs, is to avoid all 
% Occaſions of Offence ; and this, without Reſpect to any 
4 Conſequences, either good or bad, which may affect 

X | « the 
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e the Public; but merely from a ſelfiſh Regard to the 
% Opinion of Elegance, and the Pride of Urbanity.” 

This Reaſoning coincides in all Reſpects with the laſt 
Progreſſion of Comedy at Ar H Ns: And thoſe Writers, 
as Lord SHAFTESBURY and the Author of the Life of 
HomMER, who have attempted to reſolve the Eſtabliſhment 
of the new Comedy into a Reform or Improvement. of 
Manners, in a virtuous. Senſe, have miſtaken Shadows for 
Realities, and confounded Decency with Virtue. For it. 
is certain, that both private and public Virtue were at 
the loweſt Ebb, while Comedy was aſſuming its new and 
finiſhed Form. This we are aſſured of by the concurrent 
Teſtimony of PLuTARCH, JusTIN, and other ancient. 
Writers: Even ſo far were the Athenians from regarding 
the public Welfare or Defence of their Country, that it 
was made a capital Crime for any Man to propoſe the Re- 
eſtabliſhment of their Militia, or the Application of the. 
public Funds to its Maintenanceſww]. Their Vices there- 
fore were not leſſening, but refining : And the Idea of. 
Decency was ſliding in, to ſupplant the rougher Appearances 
of Virtue, We know a neighbour Nation, in which. 


parallel Effects prevail: a Nation. who are too generally 
« licentious in private Morals, though in public Conduct 


te decent: And it is remarkable, that from this Refine- 
ment in Vices, a Species of Manners and of Comedy. there 
prevails, altogether ſimilar to thoſe of the later Greeks. 
For while their private, Converſation abounds with Irre- 
ligion, Immorality, and Obſcenity, nothing is admitted: on 
their Stage, but what is conſiſtent with Piety, good mm" 
and good Breeding. - ; 
[w] Lisanivs Arg. ad . I, | | 
SECT. 
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SE C T. VIII. 


| 27 Of the natural Union and Progreſſions of Melody and Song, 
in other European Countries. 


HUS we have traced the Progreſſion of the ancient 
Greek Music in all its Branches, through the 
various Stages of their Union and Power, down to their 


final Separation and Corruption in the later Periods. As 


a Confirmation of the eſſential Principles offered in this 
Diſcourſe, let us now conſider this natural Union and 
Progreſſion, as it hath appeared in other Nations, where 
theſe Arts never arrived at ſo compleat a Form; where 
the Progreſſion ceaſed before any high Degree of Per- 
fection came on, either through a Want of improving Lite- 
rature, or by other Obſtructions from internal or external 
Cauſes. | 
The neareſt Approach we can make to the ſavage State, 
in any Inſtance drawn from the Records of Antiquity, 


ſeems to be found in the Hiſtory of the Curetes, or Cory- 


bantes of the Iſland of CRETE." STRABO andDriopokvus, 
who give us their Hiſtory, deſcribe them as barbarous 
Tribes of Men, living among Caves and Mountains, at 
once Warriors, Priefts, Poets, and Muficians; who cele- 


brated their public Feſtivals with enthuſiaſtic and elamor- 
ous Muſic, Song, and Dance, accompanied with Drums, 


Cymbals, and other noiſy Inſtruments, almoſt in the 
very Manner of the ſavage Iroquois fx]. RnaDaman- 
THUS firſt,, and then Minos, civilized this barbarous 
Route; and regulated their Manners and their Muſic, on 


[x] sraaso, * 3 I. v. FU 
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the Model of the ſevere Egyptian Legiſlation. After 
Minos, Tals aroſe: In whom we find the united 
Characters of Legiſlator and Muſician: He compoſed 
Laws, for the Cretan State, and ſung them to his Lyre [ 5. 

But Muſic being fixed to certain Forms by Law, we are 
not to wonder that its Progreſſion ſtopped, as at SPARTA 3 
which Commonwealth was modelled on the ri gorous Eſta- 


bliſhment of CRETE. 


With Reſpect to EGV, the Beginnings of that n 
Kingdom are ſo loſt in its Antiquity, that we know no- 
thing of the firſt Advances there made in Mfc from its 
original Savage State. We only read, that in ſome early 
Period of Civilization its Forms were unalterably fixed 
by Law, and therefore all Improvement and Corruption 


alike prevented. "WE 
As to the more northern Notions of Europe, it is re- 


3 that we know little of them from ancient Hiſ- 


tory. till the ſecond Period of Muſic commenced, that is, 
till the Legiſlator's Character had been ſeparated from that 
of the Mufician. The cleareſt Inſtance of the Union of 
the Legiſſator s and Bard's Character is found in SNORRO 
STURLOSON, Who, about five Hundred. and fifty Years 
ago, was at once the chief Legiſſator and moſt eminent 
Bard in the Iſle of IRLAND [z]. In the ſecond Period, 

we meet with the poetic and muſical Character united in 


almoſt every northern Clime, under the revered Denomi- 
nation of Scaldi or Bards. It hath been already obſerved, - 
that Opin the Scythian Legiſlator, boaſted that the Runic. 


[yl As THaLts ſucceeded RHADAMANTHUsS and Minos, who had 


both copied the EGyPTIAN Forms of Legiſlation; his compoſing Laus in 
Paſe could only be the Effect of mere Imitation. 


Lz] Preface to NicyuoLsoN's Iriſh Hift, Library. | 
5 Songs 
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Songs had been given him by the Gods [a]. A Circum- 


ſtance which proves, that the Character of Heroe and 
Mufician had been united in the Chiefs of that fierce and 
ſavage People, in the Period which immediately preceded 
him. We learn from SHERINGHAM and BARTHOLINE, 
that after the firſt Separation had been made, the Scaldi, 
Muficians, or Bards, were a Race of Men highly honoured 


among the Scythian or Daniſh Tribes: That their Songs 


were of. the /egilative Caſt; that they ſung the great 
Actions of their Anceſtors, were themſelves renowned War- 
riors, and kindled the Valour of their Armies by their 


Songs: That none were admitted of the Order, but thoſe. 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Families [4] : That they were 
above the Meanneſs of Flattery; and were. revered, even 


in the Courts of Kings [c. 


We meet with the Gauliſh Bards under the.ſame Period 
of Separation: But their. Spirit ſeems to have been con- 


trouled by a more peaceable Species of Legiſlation. For 
STRABO tells us, that « throughout the. whole Diſtrict of - 
« GAUL, there are three Kinds of Men, who are held in 


_ « ſingular Honour: The Bards, the Fates, and the Druide: 
« The Bards are Poets, and fing. their Hymns: The 
« Vates perform Sacrifice, and contemplate the Nature of 


„Things : The Druids, beſides this, hold Diſcourſes on 

« Morals. They are eſteemed the juſteſt of Men; and 
« therefore are intruſted with the Determination. of all 
Differences, public and private; and ſometimes peace- 
« ably end a Quarrel, when Armies are drawn out, and 


© ready to decide it by the Sword [4].” The Evidence of 


[a] See above, Sect. v. [ö] SHERINGHAM de Angl. Orig. p. 173. 
[c] BAR THOLIN us de 9 a apud "ow I. i. c. 8. 10. 
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Droporvs is ſtill more particular; and proves, that they 
were not inſenſible to the original Sallies of comic and 


ſarcaſtic Wit. They ſing (faith He) to Inſtruments 
* reſembling our Lyres; praiſing ſome, and ſatyrixing 
others. When Armies are ready to engage, if they 


but come between, they immediately put an End to 


„the Battle; as if their Warriors were ſo many wild 
* Beaſts, which they had charmed by the Power of their 


Songs [d].“ 


The Britiſh Bards, about the fame Time, were preciſely 
of the ſame Character; as we learn from their contem- 
porary Roman Authors [e]. In a ſucceeding Period, when 
the Diſtraftions' of our Country, had driven the native 
Britors into WAL Es, an Engliſb King ſtill felt their Power, 
amidſt the Mountains and Poverty of that barren Region. 
He was ſo highly exafperated by the Influence of their 
Songs, which breathed the Spirit of Liberty and War, and 


retarded his Conqueſt over a hardy People, that he baſely 


ordered them to be ſlain: An Event, which hath lately 
given Birth to an elegant and ſablime Strain of Poetry [/]. 

Of the Genius of thoſe Britiſb Bards who inhabited the 
northern Diſtricts of the Iſland, we have a noble Proof 
in the Poems lately publiſhed under the Name of Oss1an. 


"Theſe appear to have been compoſed and ſung, during 


the ſecond Period of Muſic ; ; that is, when the Bard's Pro- 


d] Dion. I. v. 
Le] A ſingular Circumſtance relative to the Britth Bards deſerves No- 


tice. It is ſaid, that “although they. were inferior to the Druids in Rant, 

« yet they were priar in Antiquity.” [SamMEs's Phænic. Ant. of Brit.] 
A Circumſtance which, though improbable in it's firſt Appearance, is 
clearly accounted for, on the Prineiples of this Diflertation ; as it only 
Aimplies that Melody and Song were prior to religious Rites. [See Sect. v. 


Art, 7. J F] An Ode, by Mr. Ga Av. 
id if y Mr 600 
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feſſion had ſeparated from that of the Legiſlator, yet ſtill 


retained its Power and Dignity in full Union. For 
OsSIAN, the declared Author of the Poems, was the Son 


of the royal FI NG AL, accompanied him in his Wars, 


and ſung his Atchievements to the Harp. Theſe Poems 


give a noble Confirmation to many of the Principles ad- 
vanced in this Analyſis.. They are of various Forms; 


though none of them properly unmixed. The Song, in 


the Days of this ſublime and original Bard, appears evi- 


dently to have worn the inartificial and mixed Forms of 
Compoſition, . which we have found 
Courſe to prevail in the early Periods. 
is chiefly Epic; yet the hymnal Species abounds in it: 
Others are dramatic; yet in theſe, the narrative often takes 
Place: Others, again, are in the Form of Odes; yet even. 
theſe are ſtrongly mixed and marked with the E Epic and 


dramatic Manner [/]. 


The natural Flame of . Muſic and Poetry is now 
almoſt entirely quenched in the ſeveral Parts of this Iſland: 


generally and of 
Thus, FincGar. 


[/] As theſe Circumſtances are internal Proofs of the Antiquity of the 
Poems; ſo there are other collaterat Evidences of the ſame Nature, which 
| ſeem clearly to confirm it. Such are the grand Simplicity of Imagery 
and Diction, the ſtrong Draughts of rude Manners and uncultivated Scenes 


of Nature, which abound*in all theſe Poems; Pictures, which no civilized 
Modern could ever imbibe in their Strength, nor conſequently could ever 
throw out. Such, again, are the frequent Alluſions (wrought into the 


very Eſſence of the Poems) to the Principles of the old Celtic Religion, 
which in ancient times had overſpread theſe Kingdoms: Of this Nature 


is That which the. Tranſlator calls the moſt extravagant Fiction in all 
Os81an's Poems; I mean, the Battle between FINAL, and the Ghoſt 


er Spirit of Lopa*: Now this, though it carries the Appearance of 


Extravagance, and ill-judged Improbability, yet, upon a nearer View, 
will be found to contain an internal Evidence of the Antiquity of the 


— 


Carric- Tura: A Poem. 
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In England, it loſt its Power by the Migration of the 
native Britons into WaLES : In Wales, it was quenched 
by the Cruelty of EDpWARPD.: In the Highlands of Scor- 
LAND, the Writer is well informed, that the Bard's Pro- 
feſſion was upheld in ſome Degree of Honour, till near 
the Beginning of this Century. About which Time, the 
Communication of the Inhabitants with the more civilized 
Parts of the Kingdom by Degrees aſſimilated their Man- 
ners to thoſe of their Neighbours,; by which means the 
Profeſſion became extinct [g]. 


The Hiſtory of the Jriſb Bards is perhaps of all others 
the moſt extraordinary.; and will therefore deſerve a par- 
ticular Regard. Hiſtory doth not carry us up to the 
firſt Period, in which the Legi/lator's and Bard Cha- 

racter are united in the ſame Perſon. But of the ſecond 

Period we have large Accounts in the 1; Hiſtorians. 

5 For we are informed, there were three principal Tribes 
among the ancient Tb. The Firſt were Leaders, 

Chiefs, or Legiſlators: The Second were Druid: or 

<6 Proefts : The Third were Bards. The two laſt were 


Poem; as it is drawn from the very Eſſence of the old Celtic Belief. 

Thus freaks the learned BARTHOLINE::—* Summa Audacia credebatur 
« Lucta cum Spectris non formidata 4,” „It was eſteemed the higheſt. 
* Act of Courage, to dare to encounter a Ghoſt.” —But it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the Spirit of their chief God Ovin was an Exception to this 
Rule: The Living and the Dead were all deemed ſubject to his Controule 
therefore, the Spirit of Lopa was .not the Spirit of Opin, but of ſome 
inferior Deity. 

[2] About the Cloſe of the laſt Century, Jonx Grass and Johx 
Macpox Alp, Bards by Profeſſion, who reſided and were reſpected as 
ſuch in the Houſes of two Highland Chiefs, traveled fifty Miles and met 
by Appointment in LochanAR, to vindicate their own Honour and that 
of their reſpective Chiefs at a public Meeting, in a poetic and muſical Conteft, - 


+ De Contemptu Mortis apud Dancs, I. ji. c. 2. 
4 honqured 


Y 
4 
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honoured with an Appellation equivalent to the Name 
of Gods [gl]. 


The Bards had eſtates ſettled on them, thet they might 
be free from worldly Cares: They lived in perfect In- 
dependence, and were obliged to no Service: Their Per- 
ſons were inviolable: To kill them, was eſteemed the 
blackeſt Crime; and it was held an Act of Sacrilege to 
ſeize their Eſtates, even for the public Service, and in 
| Times of the greateſt Diftreſs [G]. 
Ihe Profeſſion was hereditary : But when the Bard 
| died, his Eſtate deſcended not to his eldeft Son, but to the 
moſt accompliſhed of his Family in the muſical Profeffion. 
A Law was made by Ol LAH FopnLA, one of their 
greateſt Kings, that none ſhould be inveſted with the 
Dignity of a Bard, but thoſe . of the moſt illuſtrious 
Families [J. 
The Bards, the Druids, and Nobility, were l 
by the ſame King, to a triennial Feſtival, which was thus 
by him eſtabliſhed, to tranſmit to Poſterity the Authentic 
Songs of the Bards, as the Materials of their future Hiſ- 
tories. In Conſequence of this, the approved Songs of 
the ancient Bards were preſerved in the Cuſtody of the 
King's Antiquary ; and are appealed to by KeAaTiNG, as 
the Foundation of his Hiſtory [4]. Many of them were 
fabulous ; but this Circumſtance hath no en Relation 
to our preſent Inquiry. 
Garments of different Colour were appropriated to the 
various Ranks of the Kingdom: So high was the Power 


[el Kearing's Hi. af IRELAND, p. 48. DL] Ib. p. 132, &e. 
Iii] Ibid. L.] Ib. p. 132. & Preface, p. 23. 
g = and 
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and Dignity of the Bards, that they wore the Jame Colour 
with the royal Family II]. 


Thus inveſted with Honours, Wealth, and Power; and 
poſſeſſed of an Art which gave them a natural Influence 
overthe Minds of the People; we find, that about the 
year 558, they had become inſolent, deeply corrupted, 
and dangerous. Hence, the reigning King convened a 
general Council of the Nobility and Gentry (for Chriſti- 
anity being now planted in IRELAND, the Druids were 
no more) with Intention to expel them the Iſland. They 
were now become a Kind of ſacred Order, or College; 
which was grown ſo numerous, that one third of the 
Kingdom is ſaid to have ranked themſelves in this Claſs, 

zs a ſafe Aſylum for Idleneſs and Hypocriſy. When the 
Principal Bards aſſembled in a Body to divert this im- 
pending Storm, they met, to the Number of a Thouſand. 
This may account for the Numbers that claimed to be 
of the Profeſſion ; for every Principal Bard retained thirty 
of inferior Note, as his Attendants; and a Bard of the 
ſecond Order was followed by a Retinue of fifteen. In 
this Convention, after many Debates, it was reſalved that 
they ſhould leave the Iſland, and retire into SCoTL AND, be- 
fore the Sentence of their Baniſhment was pronounced. 
However, the Sentence was mitigated: They were al- 
loved to diſperſe themſelves over the Iſland, and promiſed | 
to live in a Manner leſs offenſive to the Public I]. 

In a ſucceeding, and no very diſtant Period, we find: 

them again grown troubleſome to the Kings, who com- 


N KBATING's Hiſt. of IRELAND, p. 127. In] Ib. 370, &c. 
| | plained 
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plained of them, as a Burthen to the People, lazy, covet- 
ous, and inſatiable. On this, their Number was leſſened 
and regulated: By the Advice of St. Col un Cirr, 
every provincial Chief had one learned Bard allowed him 
in his Retinue, to record the Atchievements of his Family: 
Their Independance, with a competent Revenue, was 
preſerved: And this Regulation 'was the Standard, by 
which the Society of Bards were directed in ſucceeding 
Ages [u]. | INE. 
Tis to be obſerved, that in ſome unrecorded Period, a 
Separation had taken Place in the Bard's Profeſſion : In 
the early Times, the Offices of Poet and Lyrift were 
united in the ſame Perſon : In the later Ages, it appears, 
that the Bard only compoſed the Poem; and that it was 
ſung by a Rhapſodiſt or Harper at the public Feſtivals. 
However, we find that on the Extinction of Learn- 
ing, and Increaſe of Barbariſm in this Kingdom, the 
native Vigour of the poetic Stock again 1not up in a 
ſucceeding Age; and for Want of a proper Culture, 
was again become one of the ruling Evils of the Coun- 
try, in the Time of SPpENSER ; Who gives the follow- 
ing animated Deſcription of their Songs and Cha- 
>< radter : There is amongſt the Tr; a certain Kind of 
% People called Bardes, which are to them inſtead of 
«© Poets, whoſe Profeſſion is to ſet forth the Praiſes or 
«© D:ſpraiſes of Men in their Poems or Rythmes ; the 
„ which are had in ſo high Regard and Eſtimation amongſt 
them, that none dare diſpleaſe them for Fear to run 
into Reproach through their Offence, and to be made 


(en Krarme- s Hi . of RAND, p. 3805 387. 
＋ 2 LL infamous 


„ 
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« infamous in the Mouths of all Men. For their Verſes 
« are taken up with a general Applauſe, and uſually ung 
„at all Feaſts and Meetings by certain other Perſons, 
 «« whoſe proper Function that is, who alſo receive for 
«« the ſamegreat Rewards and Reputation amongſt them.” — 
„ Theſe Ir; Bardes are for the moſt Part fo far from 
« inſtructing young Men in moral Diſcipline, that they 
« themſelves do more deſerve to be ſharply diſciplined : 
For they ſeldom uſe to chooſe unto themſelves the 
| «« Noings of good Men for the Arguments of their Poems; 
« but whomſoever they find to be moſt /centions of 
Life, moſt bd and /awleſs in his Doings, moſt danger 
<« oxs and deſperate in all Parts of Diſobedience and rebel 
« lious Diſpoſition; Him they /t up and gloriſ in their: 
« Rythmes, Him they praiſ to the People, and to.young- 
« Men make an Example to follow.” Thus * evil things 
being decked and attired with the gay Attire of 
« goodly Words, may eafily deceive and carry away the 
Affection of a young Mind that is not well ftayed, but 
.«« defirous by ſome bold Adventures to make Proof of 
„% himſelf. For being (as they all be) brought up. idely 
without Awe of Parents, without Precepts of Maſters, 
« and without Fear of Offence ; not being directed, nor 
« employed in any Courſe of Life which may carry them 
« to Virtue; will eaſily be drawn to follow ſuch as any 
« ſhall ſet before them: For a young Mind cannot reſt : 
« If he be not ſtill buſted in ſome Goodneſs, he will find 
« himſelf ſuch Buſineſs, as ſhall ſoon buſy all about him. 
« In which, if he ſhall find any to: praiſe him, and to 
give him Encouragement, as thoſe Bardes and Rythmers. 
« do for little Reward, or a Share of a ſtoln Cow, then 
2 « Naxeth 
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* waxeth he moſt inſolent and half mad with the Love 
« of himſelf, and his own. lewd Deeds. And as for 


« Words to ſet off ich Lewdnels, it is not hard for them 


to give a goodly and painted ſhew thereunto, borrowed 
« even from the Praiſes which are proper to Virtue itſelf :. 


As of a moſt notorious Thief and wicked Outlaw, 


„ which had lived all his Life Time of Spailt and Robberies, 
« one of their Bardes in his Praiſe will fay, that he was 
none of the idle My/t-Sops that was brought up by the 
« Fire-/ide ; but that moſt of his Days he ſpent in Arm. 
and valiant Enterpriſes: That he did never eat his 
„Meat, before he had won it with his Sword: That he 
« lay. not all Night ſlugging in a Cabin under his Mantle; 
* but uſed commonly to keep others waking to defend 


their Lives; and did light his Candle at the Flames of 
« their Houſes, to lead him in the Darkneſs : That the 


„Day was his Night, and the Night his Day: That he 


« loved not to be long wooing of Wenches to yield to 


him; but where he came, he took by Force the Spoil 
Of other Men's Love,, and left but Lamentation to their 


„Lovers: That. his Muſic was not the Harp, nor Lays 


of Love, but. the Cries of People, and the claſhing of 
Armour: And finally, that he died, not bewailed of- 


many, but made many wail when he died, that dearly 


- *-bought:his Death.” — F. have cauſed divers of theſe 
Poems to he tranſlated unto me, that I might under- 

« ſtand them: And. ſurely, they ſavoured of favee? Mit 
« and good Invention; but feilled not of the googly Orna-- 
ments of Poetry: Yet were they ſprinkled with ſome - 
pretty Flowers of their natural Device, which gave good. 
« Grace. and. Comelineſs unto them; The which it is 


great. 
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s great Pity to ſee ſo abuſed, to the gracing of Wickeaneſs 


and Vice, which with good U/agegrould ſerve to adorn 
“ and beautify Virtue [0].” 


This Account of the 1r:/þ Bards is not inſerted here, as 
a mere Hiſtory of Facts; but with a farther View of 
confirming the Principles on which this Diſſertation is 
built. And the Writer thinks that all the Facts (from 
the early State of the Bards when they were eſteemed as 
Gods, down to their 44. Condition when they- Were ſunk 
into the Abetters of Thieving and Robbery ) ariſe ſo naturally 
from the Principles given above, that he is diſpoſed to 
leave the particular Application to the Reader's Sagac. ty. 


S8 EON. K. 


Q the natural Union and Progreſſions of Melody and Sour i in 
CHINA, PERU, and INDIA. 


UCH have been the natural Union and, Progreſſons of 
Melody and Song, in the babarous Nations of EuRoPs. 
If we travel to the Extremes of Eaſt and Weſt, on the 
vaſt Continents of As rA and AMERICA, we ſhall find 
new and ſtrong Confirmations of the Progreſſions of theſe 
Arts, as they have been here deduced from age Life and 

Manners. 

The Chineſe have ever been of a mild and peaceable Cha- | 
rater: Their Mufic will be found analogous. Tis generally 
ſuppoſed, that Cox ucivseſtabliſhed their Mac and Rztes - 
but it appears from ſome curious Fragments of ancient 
Chineſe Hiſtory, that Mufic and the Rites exiſted in Union, 
long before the Age of that Philoſopher IPI. Tcuo- 


[0] SPENSER's View of the State of IRELAND. 77 Extraits des 
Hit. Chinois, publiſhed by Mr. Gocuzr, p. 550. 
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« YONG, the ſixteenth Emperor of the ninth Period, hearing 
« Concert of - Birds, invented a Species of Muſic, whoſe 
« Harmony was irreſiſtible. It touched the intelligent 
« Soul, and calmed the Heart of Man; ſo that the exter- 
nal Senſes were ſound, the Humours in a juſt Poiſe, 
« and the Life of Man lengthened [].“ Here we find 
the genuine Picture of a Chief, at once Legiſlator and 
Bard, civilizing a ſavage People. 

The Dance was improved in the fame Manner, by the 
twentieth King of the ninth Period, to the Ends of peace- 
ful Life[7]. And of ſuch Importance has this Branch 
of the muſical Art been always held in CHIx A, that it 
it is an eſtabliſhed Maxim, „that you may judge of any 
« King's Reign, by the Dances that are then in Uſe[s].” 

Theſe Evidences are traditionary, and relate to the 
fabulous Times : But even in a later Period, we find the 
kingly and mufical Characters united, in the Perſon of Fou- 
HI, their firſt great imperial Legiſlator. «44 Fou-Hi de- 
« livered the Laws of Muſic : After he had invented the. 
« Art of Fiſhing, he compoſed a Song for thoſe who ex- 


« erciſed that Art. He made a Tyre, with Strings of 


« Silk, to baniſh all Inpurity of Heart: And in his Time 
the Rites and Mufic were in great Perfection [t]. All 
this is evidently in the true Spirit of a peaceable Legiſla- 


tion. CHIN-NONG (a ſucceeding Emperor) compoſed. 


« Songs on the Fertility of the Earth. He made a beauti- 
« ful Lyre, and a Guitar adorned with precious Stones, 


« which produced a noble Harmony, curbed the Paſſions, | 


« and elevated Man to Virtue and heavenly Truth (u],” 


[4] Extraits des Hiſt. Chinais, publiſhed by Mr. Gocvzr, p. 552- 


Cr] Ib. 555. [C] Ib. p. 556. [it] Ib. p. 567. [u]. Ib. p. 572 
| Py This. 
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"This is the fame Character continued under a Period of 
higher Civilization. The laſt Emperor whom I find to 
have retained the poetic or Mufical Character, was CH ao- 
Hao; who is ſaid to have invented „a new Species of 
«© Muſic, to unite Men with ſuperior Beings.” After him, 
the complex Office ſeems to have ſeparated: And the 
firſt great Bardlike Character we meet with is Conyu- 
cls, who eſtabliſhed Muc and the Rites, according 
to that Form which they till maintain in CHINA [4]. 
For here, as in ancient EGyPT, CRETE, and SPARTA, 
every thing is unalterably fixed by Law; by which Means, 
Improvement and Corruption are alike prevented. | 
With Reſpe& to the Extent of the Progreſſion of Muſic 
in this vaſt Empire; it appears, that they have no mufical 
Notation; that Compoſition in Parts 1s altogether un- 
known ; and that the whole Choir ſings the /ame Melody: 
That their Muſic is altogether of the -diatonic Kind, and 
even wretched to an European Ear [x]: Yet they boaſt of 
its wonderful Powers in former Times : Whence ſome 
of the Hiſtorians ſeem to gueſs that it hath degenerated ; 
while in reality, no other Conſequence can be juſtly 
drawn, but that either the People are leſs ignorant and 
bharbarous ; or that Muſic is now lefs affiduoufly and 
powerfully applied; or that certain Separations have en- 
ſued, fimilar to thoſe which took Place in ancient GREECE: 
Any of which Cauſes muſt naturally deftroy its Force. 
It appears, however, that the Progreſſion had advanced 
ſo far in ſome former Period, prior to Conructus, as to 
produce dramatic Repreſentation,' mixed with Song: And 


[w] Du HalpR HA. Chinais. [*} Sep Specimens of it, 10 
Du Hare. | 4 
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in- lie to the Principles given above, we nd, 
chat as they regard not the Unities of Action, Place, or 
Time, ſo neither is any continued Choir in uſe; though 
there be manifeſt Remains of it in their Plays : For at the 
Concluſion of Scencs or Acts, as well as at other Times 
when a pathetic Circumſtance occurs, the Perſons of the 
Play, inſtead of declaiming, begin to ng. The Prologue 
reſembles that uncouth one of Gazzce, that is, he tells 
you 0b he is, and what is his Errand. All. their Plays 
have a moral or political Direction, ſuited to the Genius of 
the People and the State, They know not the Difference 
between Tragedy and Comedy; another Circumſtance which 
confirms the Principle given above, concerning the true Riſe 
and Diſtinction of theſe two Kinds in GREECE : For the 
Chineſe, as they have eyer been of a timid and peaceable Cha. 
racter, ſo neither are they given to Raillery or Sorce/m, but al- 
together to Czvility and mutual RefpeF. Hence, veither the | 
Tragic nor comic Drama could probably ariſe, ſo as to 5 8 
be marked as a diftin& Species. Accordingly, their Plays 
are generally of an intermediate Caſt, between Terror 
and Pity on the one Hand, Sarce/m or Rigiewe on the 
other. The © 4th Orphan of Cu A,“ indeed, which is 
given as 2 Specimen by Dp Harb, barders an the Fa 
tragic Species : But this Play is but ane of « Hundred, 25 
. moſt of which are of a different Cat; and vas feleted 
by him, becauſe he thought it the baſ adapted in its 
Genius, to the pi pirit and Taſte of the Euraprons - For be 


are re altogether Fan that they are commonly . | - 
of  miflle Kind, and neither Tragedy 3 Another 
Circumſtance of the. hen” a muſt be marked; which 
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is, that their AFors are ſeparate Rank from their Poets ; ; 
that they are formed” into Companies, and have loft their 
original Dignity of Office and Character. | 2 
In the ancient Kingdom of PrRu, the Progreſſion of Þo 


Mac had reached the fame Period, though ſomewhat 
different in its Circumſtances. GARCTEASSCO DE LA 


VxoA informs us, that their fabulous Songs were in- 
numerable; that he had heard many, and learnt ſome of 
them, from his Anceſtors, who were the laſt of the royal 
Family of the Incas. They were of various Kinds, 
founded on a Variety of Paſſion, religious, warlike, and 
amorous. They had invented a Kind of anequal Pipe; 
formed of Reeds of different Lengths, preciſely the ſame 
with that of ancient GREECE. They had alſo a Species of 
Flute, with four or five Stops: Their Muſic was fimple; 
like that of all unpoliſhed Countries. Their Incas or 
Chiefs had been Poets or Muficians in the early Periods ; . 
and the Author of the Commentaries gives a Poem com- 
poſed by one of them, which bears all the Marks of a. 
ſpirited and ſavage Original. Fhey had their dramatic Re- 
preſentations, in Part reſembling, and in Part differing from 
thoſe of the Chineſe... Their Manners and Character, brave 
though not ferocious, - had naturally produced Tragedy, 
though of a Kind rather grand than terrible [x]. But 
their mild Temper, in Time of Peace little given to Sarcaſm, 
ſeems to have prevented the Birth of Comedy. GARCIZ 
L Asso, indeed, divides their Drama into Tragedy and. 
Comedy : But this was manifeſtly the Effect of his own 
preconceived Opiniens, and aroſe from a Habit: of con- 
fidering all dramatic Compoſition as belonging to ane 5 
: [*] See above, * vi. Art. bw 
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of theſe Species. For he tells us that « their . 
« repreſented their military Exploits; the Trinmphs, 
& Viftortes, and heroic Actions of their renowned Men: 
% And the Subject or Deſign of their Comedies was to 


« demonſtrate the Manner of good Huſbandry: in culti- 


«6 vating and manuring their Fields, and to ſhew the 
Management of domeſtic Affairs, with other familiar 


Matters.“ A Circumſtance, which ought to give them 
the Title of Bucolic or Georgic Drama, rather than that of 


Comedy. For not a Word occurs concerning Ridicule or. 
Character; the Union of which two Circumſtances may 
ſeem to conſtitute the Eſence of true Comedy. Theſe: 
Plays were compoſed by the Amautas or Bardi, whoſe 
Office was ſeparated from that of the Incas, but fill 
held in Honour, as in other barbarous Polities. But ir 


another Reſpect, the Progreſſion was different from that 


in CHINA. The A&ors maintained the original Dignity 

which they had held in the early Periods: For the Lords 

and Officers. of the Court were the Actors; and as ſoon: 

as the Play was ended, chey took their Boe: ms 
to their Degrees [y]. . I 

Jo theſe we may add one Inſtance: more, cencerning the 

natural Union and Progreſſion of Muſic and Poetry: An 


Inſtance leſs known, yet more ſingular than any of theſe 


already given. When the Chriſtian Miſſianaries arrived 


on the Coaſt of proper India, they found a Sect called the 


% Chriſtians of St. THOMAS,” living. in great Simplicity 
and Innocence; and retaining many of the original -Cuſ- - 


toms of their lavage Forefathers [z] : among others, they 


4 5] GarciLass0'DELA Veca Comment. Real, 1. u. e. 10 I 8. 
[z}] La CRozE Hi. du Chriſt. pP · 38, &c. * 
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found theſe Chriftians, as well as the Pagans of the Coun- 
try, poſſeſſed of rude Mufic and Poetry, in their natural 
Union and 'Power. They acquieſced in the Application 
of theſe Arts, already made by the Chriſtiar Tribe, and 
wiſely laid hold of their Influence, for the Converfion of 
the Pagan Natives. Under theſe Circumſtances; the 
following Accounts will appear natural and probable, on 
the Principles already delivered. 
Firſt, it appears that the general and Fundamental 
Practice of nging the Praiſe of great Men, had been 
maintained from the moſt ancient Times. In Conſequence 
of this, «© The Synode being ended, the Partiſans of the 
Union compoſed in the Malabar Tongue a long Ode or 
« Song, which contained the whole Hiſtory of the Portu- 
« gueſe Prelate, and a pompous Detail of what had paſſed 
* at the Synod. - This Nation hath preſerved the ancient 
Cuſtom of confecrating to Poſterity by: this Kind of 
«« Poem all the moſt remarkable Events. The Song was 
caught and immediately diſperſed every Where; and 
« during the Viſits Which the Prelate made; the People 
« ſung it in his Preſence; which together with their 
Dancer and Mufic made the chief Part of his Entertain 
ment [al. When he went to ANGAMALE, the Way 
« was ſpread with Carpets: And it was a fine Sight, to 
« fee a Child of fix Years old, Very beautiful; and richly 
« drefled, who ſung melodiouſſy the whole Song we 
have ſpoken of, as an of the Pre- 
« m [0K 
The religious Song and Dance were no Teſs remarkably: 
and ſingularly maintained in a Kind of imperfect Union, 
[a] LA Groze Hift. du Ghrift, p. 282. I] bb. p. oP. 
2 | J 
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#s they had been transfered from Pagan Objects to thoſe 
of Chriſtianity. In the ſame Place, the 22 nian Mala- | 
« bays, to amuſe the Archbiſhop, gave him a Ball after 
* the Manner of the Country. It was of fo fingular a 
% Nature, that I am perſuaded, the Reader will not be 
t diſpleaſed with the Deſcription. Theſe Dances are 
* generally practiſed at Night. This. begun at eight in 
« the Evening, and laſted till an Hour after Midnight. 
« None but the Men dance; and their Modeſty and 
© Reſerve are admirable. Before the Dance begins they 
all make the Sign of the - Croſs, and Ang the Lord's 
& Prayer; which-is followed-by « Hymn, in Honour of S“. 
. Themes. Their other Songs tow! chiefly on the allaſtrinus 
„ Atfions of their Forefathers, or the Virtues of their 7 
Faint. In à Word, this Entertainment has all the Air - N { 
, of an At? of Dyborion; on which, the Portugne/e | | 
Hur takes Oecaſiom to-imveigh againſt the prephune 5 
Fange of the Europeunt, which ſtern. compoſer _ to 1 
er infpife Dibunrtb am. Immaodefly { c}.” * 
The NMifonaries who brave viſited the oppofite Coaſt 
8 give un Proof, that the Frogreſtun of 
Mr and Pretty had not ſtopped at this early Period, but 
advariced to 7heatrical Repreſentation ; which, we. fhall 
ſee; they were bold enough to apply even to the great 
Purpoſe of. Converfion. In this Country they have an * 0 
ertteme Puſſton for the Theatre. Good Poets are held —_ 
« in great YVeneration: among this People, Who are by 1 1 
«« means of a barbarous Caſt. In In DIA, Poetry enjoys 
« the Favour of the Great. They give its young, Pro- 
e feſſors the Honour of the Palanquin, OP: is 4 12 | 2 
er- e Hs ir; . l 
4 «high, e | 
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'« high. Diſtinction. The T, beatre, which was prepared 
« -near our Church, was of vaſt Extent.. Indeed I found 
« not there the Rules of Horace or BolLRAu put in 
Practice; but was agreeably ſurprized to find the Aﬀs 
40 diſtinguiſhed, and varied with Interludes or Choirs, the 
Scenes well connected, the Machines judiciouſly in- 
« vented, Art in the Conduct of the Piece, Taſte in the 
P reſſes, Propriety in the Dances, and a kind of Muſic, 
« harmonious though irregular and wild. The. Ators 
« diſplayed great Freedom and Dignity in their Speech: 
« They. were taken from one of the Superior Orders or 
« Caſtes. Their Memory was good, and there were no 
« Prompters. That which edified me moſt was, that the 
«« Piece began with an authentic Profeſſion of Chriſtianity ; 
e And contained the keeneſt Ridicule and ſevereſt In- 
<< vectłives on the Gods of the Country. Such are the 
« Chr; iftian. T. ragedies, which they oppoſe here to the Pro- 
e phane Tragedies of the Idolaters [4]; and they are, for 
« this Reaſon, an excellent Mean of. Converſion Le.— 


The Audience was compoſed | of at leaſt twenty thouſand 


+ CT % E 


« ter of their 7 heatre is that of. 4 lively _ ferperual. 
Action; and a ſtrict Caution of avoiding long Werber. 


«« without proper Breaks [f J 


Such is the State of Meld) and Song i in Fre Ip. 


Some of its Appearances. are ſingular; and at firſt View,, 


may ſeem unnatural. But after a mature Conſidera- 
[d] Hence it appears that the Hi/lary of their Gods male a Subject 


of their nutive theatrical Repreſentations. , 


le] How far this was a proper Method of Converſion, will be conſilered 


in the Work advertiſed at the End of this — 


* - - 


L/] Lettres Edifiantes,: Recueil, xviii. p. 28. 
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thou "ap "Whit "bath been delivered on the Union, Pro- 
greſſion, and Separation of theſe Arts in ancient GREECE, 


'tis preſumed, the ſenſible Reader will eafily account for alt . 


theſe 1 Singularitics. * | 


8 0 1. x. 


of the natural Union and Progreſſions of Melody and Song” 
<a the ancient H. ebrews. 


"ET us now, in Concluſion, analyze the State of Me- 
lody and Song, among the ancient Hebrews. 

The leadin g Singularity of this extraordinary People was 

their Rejection of Idolatry, and their eſtabliſhed Worſhip 

of the one Gon, the. Creator of the World. As this Cir- 


cumſtance. gave a peculiar Colour to their Religion; ſo, 


upon the. Principles of this Diſſertation it will follow, 
that it 'muſt give a Peculiar Turn to their Mie becauſe 


we have ſeen, that. the Genius of the original Muſic of . 


every Country depends on its Religion as its chief Baſs... 


In Conſequence of this Principle, their Song or Poem 
was chiefly dedicated to the Celebration of the true Go, 
the 8 of all things: At other Times it. is compoſed 
of nora! Exhortations, delivered as the. Dictates of his 


Will, or thrown. out in prophetic Raptures concerning 


the great Intents of his Providence. —Hence the Hymn, 
Ode, or poetic Rapture, which we have found to be 
naturally the firſt Form of Compoſition among all Na- 
tions, appeared with unrivaled Splendor -in "the' Hebrew 
Poetry, becauſe its: Ohjet? is ſo much Superior to that of 
other Nations: : The one being no more than che limited - 
and narrow Power of ſuppoſed” bee Godr';” a che other, 

the 
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| the Omnipotence and Wiſdom of an eternal and imiverſe! 
Creator. Of this DiſtinQion their Bards were fully ſen- 
ſible, < As for the Gods of the Heathen, they are but 
Idols; but it is the Lord, that made the Nee 
1 The Book of Pſalms, the Lamentations, the Songs of 
1 IMosxs, Davin, Barz, and other Prophets, all written 
| in Meaſure, and ſung by thoſe who compoſed them, are 5 
ſo many ſtriking Inſtances of the true and — 
| 'Sublime. 
With Reſpect to the Form, it may 1 obſerved, that 
their Songs or Hymns are of _ mixed Species which 
naturally ariſeth firſt, before an eparations take Place, 
or produce the ſeyeral Species 7 Compoſition. Though 
the ynmal Form be chiefly predominant, yet we find them 
frequently to be a Mixture of Ode, Narration, and Dia- 
lague; and thus they contain the Seeds or Principles of 
the three great en W 8. of unmixed Ode, Epic, 
and Tragedy: 
It may be regarded as an \ extraordinary Circumſtance, 
that this firſt nel Form of Compoſition ſhould hve 
continued unchanged for a Period of at leaft a thouſand | 
ears; and chat | ka firſt to laſt it ſhould never move 
forward, ſo as to produce the pie and Nramatic Species: 
But on Examination it will appear, that the ſame Cauſe 
(the Worſhip gf the one Gop) which produced the higheſt 
Degree of Sublime in the. Lane, Species, naturally 
£becked the Caurſe of Poetry among 3he Jews; and pre- 
N vented that Progreſſion which- We ach] found to ariſe from 
abe natural State d Things, in Egger Countries. © 
With Reſpect ito The Zoe Pgem, we have, ſeen that, in 
elt . Conception and Fer Jnation, it. is, no 


other 
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other than © A fabulous Hiſtory, rowling chiefly on the 
great Actions of the Gods and Heroes of the Nation; 
« and compoſed under certain Limitations with Reſpect to 
« its Manner, for the Ends of Pleaſure, Admiration, 
« and Inſtruction.” Hence, the true Gop being the ſole 
Object of the Adoration of the HERBREWVS, and their Re- 
cords being the ſacred Depoſitary of the Hiftory of his 
Providence, the Truth of which it was deemed the higheſt 
Crime to violate; the Invention and Conſtruction of an 
Epic Fable could never be the Refult of a natural and un- 
taught Progreſſion. 

If the Epic Form was thus naturally prevented by 
the Severity of Truth, the firſt Form of Tragedy, and 
dramatic Exhibition muſt of Courſe be checked from 
the ſame Principle: For we have ſeen that the native and 
original tragic Species is but an Union of the Ode and 
Epic Fable, animated by perſonal Repreſentation. To 
this we may ſubjoin, that an additional Abſurdity would 
here preſent itſelf: The Abſurdity,of cloathing the Deity 
in a viſible and human Form: A Circumſtance Oey 
forbidden by the Jewiſb Law. 1 

If it be ſaid, that although theſe Redfoas are good, 
againſt their introducing the Deity as the leading Subject 
either of Epic or dramatic Fable, yet ſtill their Heroes 
might have furniſhed Subjects for Both: We may reply, 
that all the great Actions of their Heroes were ſo inti- 
mately connected with the important Hiſtory of Provi- 
dence, which this People were deſtined both to execute 
and preſerve," that even Theſe became improper Subjects 
for the Mixture and Alloy of Fable. And farther; The 
vu 8 of Fancy towards ſuch a Progreſſion of 
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Poetry was quenched here alſo, in its firſt Conception. 
For the firſt and original Enthuſiaſms of an untaught 
Tribe are awakened by the Belief, that their deceaſed 
Heroes are advanced to the Rank of Gods, and ſtill main- 
tain their former Relation and Affection to their native 
Country: Hence the Imagination is kindled by Hope of 
their Favour and Aſſiſtance: Hence Adoration riſeth ; 
flattering Fables of their Power, Proweſs, and Atchieve- 
ments, are invented; and the Genius of Epic and 7 ragtc 
Song is awakened into Action. But where (as among 
the Jews) their greateſt Men are reprefented as what 
they were, weak, ignorant, and mortal ; often humbled for 
their Sins; always under the. Controul of an over-ruling 
Providence; and after Death, loſt to every earthly Con- 
nexion ; here, the firſt natural Enthuſiaſms of the Soul 
could meet with no Objects to excite them: A Colliſion 
was wanting : And the artleſs Mind, inſtructed only in 
ſacred Things, returned of itſelf to the unmixed and in- 
artificial Celebration of the a//-w1/e and all-powerful Gop. 
As, from theſe Cauſes, the Forms of their Song never 
had any Progreſſion; ; ſo, it ſeems probable, that their 
Melody ſtood ſtill, in the ſame Manner. Its Application 
was Chiefly to the Service of Religion; and as their Hymn 
continued unchanged in its Genius, we may reaſonably 
believe that the Melody which accompanied it, had the 
ſame Fate. For though there was nothing particular 
ordained, with Reſpect to Muſic, in the Mqaſaic Law ; 
yet, where almoſt .every other Circumftance relative to 
Worſhip was particularly preſcribed, this Severity of In- 
ſtitution would give a Kind of SanRity to every ancient 
Cuſtom that ſtood connected with it; and hence their 
Modes of Melody would r remain unchanged. 
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CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS informs us, that their Hymns 
were compoſed in the Dorian Mode [g]: Which, what- | 
ever it was, we know to have been one of the moſt an- 
cient, as well as grave and ſedate; and therefore fit for the 
Service of the Temple. Their Inſtruments were various, 
but ſimple: That which Davip chiefly uſed, appears 
to have been the Nabl/a or Tri rigonon ; ad three-cornered 
Inſtrument, of the Harp-Species. Its Compaſs we know 
from his own Authority; and that it was an Inſtrument 
of ten Strings. We may be aſſured, too, that his Melody 
was not only fimple, but fingle : For he muſt have held 
his Harp with one Hand, and played with the other, 
when he led the religious Dance before the Ark. 

As their Seng and Melody, ſo their Dance ſeems to 
have been chiefly employed in the Service ef Religion. 
The moſt frequent Exerciſe of this religious Rite devolved 
upon the Women. It appears too, that the Prophets 
had ſome Kind of ſolemn 'Movements, ſuited to the State 
and Circumſtances of their divine Enthufiaſm : This 
Branch of the triple - muſical: Allianee ſeems (as in other 
Countries) to have made the earlieſt- Separation. It ap- 
-pears to have been chiefſy exeroiſed by the lower Ranks, 
in the Time of DAvip: And hence it was, that Mien L, 
the Daughter of Sau, like a true fine Lady, deſpiſed 
that Monarch, for exerciſing. a Mode of Piety, - Which in 
her Days was uo lotiger faſhionable. 

As to the united or complex Character of Beghflaror NE 
Bard, it is remarkable, that this was preſerved among the 
Jews through a longer Succeſſion of Ages than in any 
other Nation, from the ſame Cauſe which prevented any 
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Progreſſion or Change in the Forms of their Song: For 
the muſical Art being chiefly exerciſed in the Praiſes of 
the true Gop, was in leſs Danger of being corrupted, and 
therefore not only its Uz:/ity was longer preſerved, but 
likewiſe its Profeſſors were in leſs Danger of being debaſed, 
than in other Countries where trifling or immoral Ap- 
plications of the Art enſued. Conſequently, the Rulers 
of the People could have no Temptation ta quit any Part 
of that Character or Office, which ſtill maintained its 
priſtine Uſe and Dignity. Accordingly, we find, that from 
Mosxs down to SOLOMON, during a Period of at leaſt a 
thouſand Years, the complex Character of Legiſlator and Bard 
often appeared in the moſt diſtinguiſhed Leaders. of their 
State, and from firſt to laſt remained. unbroken. Moss, 
their firſt great Lawgiver, led the Song of Triumph, on 
the Overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red-Sea [S]: 
MiRIAM, a diſtinguiſhed Propheteſs, led the female Nance 
and Choir, on the ſame Occaſion l. While the Judges 
ruled in IsRAEL, this complex Office ſtill remained : 
DEBORAH is anInſtance of this Truth: She zudgedIsRatL; 


and ſung her noble Song of Triumph, on the Death of 


SISERA and JABIN. We find, that whoever was raiſed. 
to the Station of a Fudge, or Chief, was commonly inveſted 
not only with the prophetic but the bard-hte Character: 
For we know, that the Prophets generally ſung their pro- 
phetic Raptures to the Harp [&]. In After-times, when 
SAUL was elected King, he too aſſumed at once the pro- 
phetic and muſical Office. The Songs and bard-like 
Powers of DA vip, his kingly Acer, are too well known 


(b] Exopus, [7] Ibid. [4] I SAM, X-—I CHRON... Xv. 
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to need an Illuſtration, The ſame muſical and poetic 
Character maintained its Union with that of King, in his Son 
SOLOMON ; whoſe Songs, we are told, were no leſs than a 
thouſand and five. After him the complex Office of 
Legiſlator and Bard ſeems to have ſeparated: The peculiar 
Cauſes which had ſo long upheld it in the Jewiſb State, 


now began to ceaſe :' For 1dolatry more and more pre- 


vailed, Manners became corrupt, and public Miſery and 


Ruin enſued. The Prophets and- Bards were now no lon- 
ger found in the Courts of Kings, or among the Rulers 


of the People: Yet ſtill they continued to throw out the 
Emanations of prophetic and moral Truth, accompanied 
with the Enthuſiaſm of Song, in the more retired, and 


yet uncorrupt-Situations of private Life: And ſuch were 
the later ol an whoſe Writings ſtill remain in Serip- 
ture. 

As this appears to: be a true Analyſis of the State of 
Mufic among the ancient HeBREws ; it will now lead us 
to an eaſy Solution of a Fact which hath been regarded 


as myſterious by ſome of the. Learned; That while mot . 
other Nations had their Bards or Poets; the Jews, 
« though their Compoſitions are uncommonly ſublime, 


« never had any Poets by Profeſſion, nor even a Word in 
their Language which denotes-the Character [I].“ The 
Principles here given afford a clear Solution of this Sin- 


gularity. Their Prophets were indeed their Bards; and 


appear to have been inveſted with all the Dignity belong- 
ing to that Office in its moſt honoured State. But as the 


II Catnzr, Diſert. ſur la Pogſe, ic, 
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| were the continued Oꝶject of their Songs ; 6, the poetic or 
mufical Character was but ſerondary to the religious 


Therefore the Name of Bard was ſwallowed up and loſt Pal 
R f in the higher Title of The PROPHET of the MOST! > 


« Hicn.” 


00 E C Ty XI. | : 
of the State Ca Muße and Poetry in "ancient Roms. / 


E have now traced the Progreſs of Melody and Song, 
through the moſt remarkable "Periods of thoſe 
various Nations, in which their Riſe, Union, and Progreſs 
was native and original. Let us now view them in their 
more weak, borrowed, and ſeparate State: This Inquiry 
will bring us down to our own Times: And here we 
muſt occaſionally quit the ancient Names of Melody and 
Song; and fometimes adopt thoſe Titles which the two 
Arts (now ſeparate) received in the later Ages of GREECE, 
and which they have evet ſince retained among the 
: 1 8 poliſhed Nations of anerk. I mean thoſe of Music and 
| | PoETRY. «ED ö 
The firſt F lobe which My 2 \ Phethy ae fron 
GREECE was to Roms : For in this imperial City, they | 
were not native. . The Cauſes, of this original Defect, 
together with the State and Progreſſions of theſe Arts at 
Rox, on their Arrival from GREECE, will mene Sub- 
ject of this Section. 
: Rp: The only Cauſe that hath been done for the Want of 
' Muſic and Poetry: among the Roma in the early Ages of 
nes the Republic, hath been that their Attention to War 
| «<6 and Conqueſt fwallowed up all other Regards; and 
| 5 2 therefore 
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„ therefore. Muſic and Poetry were of courſe neil 
This Reaſoning might hold, if theſe Arts made no more 


than a mere Amuſement in the early Ages, ag they gene- 


N rally do in the later Periods of State. But as it appears 
in the Courſe of this Differtation, that Melody and Song 
are the natural Produce of ſayage Life, howeyer warlike ; 
that the Continuance of this warlike Character tends ra- 
ther to heighten than extinguiſh their Power; and that 
the Hiſtory of human, Nature: confirms this Truth ; We 
muſt therefore ſeek for this peculiar Defe& in ems other, 
and more hidden Cauſe. 

There is a Principle which relates to the Efablihment 
| and Character of Colontes, which will hereafter appear at- 
tended with extenſive Conſequences, and which will aſſiſt 
us in unfolding the true Foundation, of this. Defect. 


Melody. Dance, and Song. being the natural Effects of 


ſavage Manners continuing through ſeyeral Ages, it muſt 
follow, that Celenigs will in general be found to poſſeſs 
them in a very imperfect State. For Colonies are ſeldom 


. eat out, till that early Period is paſt, when the Legiſſator s 


and Bards. Character are united in the fame - Perſon. 
Hence, the Leader of the new Colony not being poſſeſſed 
of the _paetic and muſical Enthuſiaſm, can neither have 


Ability nor Inclination to inſtil or propagate theſe Arts 


among his Followers. Thus the firſt leading Flame of 
Enthuſiaſm is quenched: And the inferior Ranks, being 


puſied in the Affairs of their new. Settlement, have not 


that Leiſure which the unemployed ſavage State affords, 


to turn their Attention on theſe natural Pleaſures :. For 
Colonies of Men ſeldom depart. from their hative Country, 


unkeſs when driven by ſome Kind of N And there- 
fore 
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fore mut betake themſelves, for Subſiſtance, Uiher to 
Taduftry or War. The laſt of theſe was the chief Occu- 
pation of the Roman State: And thus, not becauſe they 
were a warlite People, but becauſe they were a needy 
Colony, the mufical Arts which were ſo "om an in wy 
Sauen. were ſo weak in early Rome. 

This Obſervation will hold true of moſt other Countries 
peopled by foreign Nations after a certain Period of Civi- 
lization, Thus CARTHAGE was a Colony which went 
out from TyRE: And Mufic, which was of Weight in 
the native City, was of no Conſideration in the deſcendant 
State. Thus again, the 1r;/þ, Welſh, and Scots, are ſtrictly 
natives; and accordingly, have a Muſic of their own: The 
Engliſh, on the contrary, are a foreign Mixture of late- 
eſtabliſhed Colonies ; and as a Conſequence of this, have 
no native Mufic. He who would find the _— "ow of 
num muſt ſeek it in WAL ES. 

Here, then, appears the true Cauſe of this Defeet in the 
2 Ages of Rome. So ignorant were the Trojan Found- 
ers of the Empire in the muſical Arts, that they had not 
even the firſt Rudiments' of Song: For we are told by a 
learned Roman, that when EnzAas brought the Images of 
the Gods to Shore, «© the Women howled and danced at the 
«« Solemnity [i].“ KD 

The Hiſtory of the muſical Arts in ROZ e this 
general Principle: Their Muſic and Poetry was always 
borrowed and adopted: Let us trace its TO” throu gh 
.the ſeveral ſucceeding 1 255 


w 


[m] Dionvs, Halicarn. 1.1 I. C. 55. Ws 
N UMA 


Numa Pourir vs rt e b theſe Arts into the 


Noman religious. Cereinthics. Had he been a Native of 
"Roms; he had been a clear Exception to the Principle 
here given: But inſtead of overturning, he confirms it: 
For he was a retired, philoſophic, and illuſtrious Sabine. 


And the Saliun Prieſts which he eſtabliſhed, were Muficians 


or Bards, who had been brought by Evanper from 


_ ARCADIA into ITALY [z]. Thus, the Salian Songs 


were not native, but tranſplanted into RoME. 


We find no farther Progreſs in the muſical and poetic 


Arts, for many Ages: Save only, that a vague Rumour 


prevailed in the later Periods of the Commonwealth, that 


in ancient Times it had been uſual. RO 


great Men at Feaſts [o]. 
The next Progreſſion of the nent Arts in RoME, was 


the Adoption of the Thuſcan Shews : Theſe, as Livy in- 


forms us, were called in from ETRur1a during a fatal 
Peſtilence, with a View of appeaſing the angry Gods [p]. 
The borrowed Flame was ſoon caught and ſpread among 
the Romen Youth; - — ities Ln | 
mute Action of the Thuſcans. ' 

To theſe the Atellane Plays faceeeded 5 lain leche fone 


Manner borrowed and adopted by the Roman People from the 


Osc1, a neighbouring Province: Both theſe, and the Thu/cer 


| Shews ſeem to have been native in their reſpective Diſtricts; 


and therefore we need go no farther in Queſt of their 
true Origin, than to the untaught Progreſſion and Se- 
paration of Melody, Dance, and Song: But on a their firſt 


L= Dronvys, Hal, l 1. "ad Cacung a Leg. I. ii, C75! Liv. 
_ * vii. 
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Entrance into Robi E, theſe dramatic ſhews were no longer 
in their natural, but in an ingrafted State. The firſt Idea, 
then, of Comedy was caught by Adoption in this Republic: 

Here, as in the Adoption of the Saliun Songs, they were 

mere Imitators. And thus, contrary to the natural Courſe 

of Things (as we have proved above [g]) Comedy had, by 

Accident, an Eſtabliſhment prior to Tragedy in ancient 

RoME, 

As it appears that in the firſt Periods of theatrical and 
| dramatic Repreſentation, it is natural for the Poet to act a 
Part in his own Plays [7]; ſo Liytus AnDRoNicvus, the 
firſt known dramatic Poet of Rome [s], maintained this 
; | natural Union of the Poet and Actor, which he had received 
from the adopted Shews. But ſo little were theatrical 
Repreſentations the Effect of Nature at Rome, and fo 
much were they received as mere Shews of Pleaſure and. 
Amuſement, that even at this early Period an unexampled 
Separation commenced ; a Separation more abſurd than 
any that had taken Place in GREECE. For now, Livivs 
acting his own Play according to the Cuſtom of tl. e 
« Times, was compelled by the People to repeat ſome 
A « favourite. Paſſages, till his Voice grew hoarſe: On which, 
| « he obtained Leave to ſubſtitute a Slave to ing the Poem 
cc along with the Mufcian, while he himſelf performed. 
d the Action in dumb Shew [z].” Thus an abſurd Separa- 
tion was eſtabliſhed ; and continued ſo eſtabliſhed through, 
the ſueceeding Aye of the Roman Empire [ul. Hence 
Rosc1vs - himſelf, of whom the World hath. heard iv 


(oel Sec. vit. e wu... II Art. 26. 
L] Lav. Hiſt. l. vii. [4] Lucian. de Salt. | | 
| much, 
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much, was often no more than an Imitator by mute Action. 
We may ſafely pronounce it impoſſible that this Separation 
could have come on, unleſs the theatric Repreſentations 
had already degenerated into a mere Amuſement. . When 
a ſlave was permitted to ng the Poem, we may be ſure 
the chief Attention was turned on the Gefticulation of the 

| Accor. That which in a ſound State of things had been 

Jaw dinate, was now become principal. ; 6 
However, the theatrical Shews in this Period ſeem to 

have had little Effect; the Manners of the People con- 
tinuing much the ſame with thoſe of more ancient Times. 
After the Succeſſion of a few Ages, the principal Pro- 
greſſions came on; and theſe aroſe from their Acquaint- 
ance. with, and their Conqueſt of Gxzece. 

As this Event happened many Years after the muſical | 
Arts had loſt their Union, their proper Ends, and original 
Genius in the Mother-Country ; ſo it was natural, that 
the Romans (now verging towards a Decline of Manners) | 
ſhould greedily borrow and adopt them, in that ſeparate, | 1 
imperfect, and perverted State which theſe Arts held when 15 ; * 
the Greeks were conquered by the Romans; Let us there- x 2 1 
fore trace them from their firſt to their laſt Progreſſions 
in Rome ; where we ſhall find, that from being of mere 
Amuſement or little Utility, ny N- P by Dag 
into Things pernicious, ; 

In the early Periods of Grzzcx, the Poet compoſed the 
Melody for his Plays: In the Decline of the Greek States, . 4 

the Melody was the diſtinct Labour of another Perſon [u]. 'v 

This Separation the Romans maintained : A Conduò * 


* „ ben See above, Sed. vi. Art. 35. 
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natural among thoſe who conſidered-theſe: Arts as the In- 
ſtruments of Pleaſure only. The neceſſary Conſequence 


of this was the gradual Introduction of an effeminate and 
luxuriant Melody; of which both Cictro [w] and 
HoRACE [x] in their reſpective Times complain. 

In Conſequence of theſe, a new and fatal Separation en- 


fued: The Player, who in the uncorrupted Ages of 


GREECE was often of the fir} Rank in the Republic, was 
generally of ſaviſb Birth at Rome; and was by Law ex- 
cluded from: the Freedom of the City LA]. | 

A whimſical Change was made in the Form of the 
Maſque - For in order to give a Variety of Expreſtan, which 
became neceſſary as. the Fable of their Comedy grew more. 


complicated, the two. Sides were marked with different Pa 


ons. The Father, who is a principal Character in the 
Comedy, as he is ſometimes pleaſed, and ſometimes angry, 


© hath one of his-Eyebraws even, and the other raiſed aloft :: 
and the Roman Actors take Care to ſhew that Side of 


. the Moſque to the Audience which. ſuits with his preſents 


Wich Reſpect: ta the Subjefts of their Taogads, they, 
were here no leſs mere Imitators. For although they had: 
one Species in which their own. Great Men were the 


Herpes of the Poem, yet even this was not original, but 


altogether built on the Grecian Model. But farther, we 


learn from HoRAOR, that the moſt. approved Subjects 
were thoſe. which were drawn, from Homer's Poems. 
| He gives this as a Rule to the Poets. of his Time and 


(u] De Leg. l. lu. [=I Epi. ad'Pif, EL. E 
I. air. [z] QuinTIL. II. I. ii. c. 11. 


Country * 


« 
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Country; « That to throw the Fables of the Dad into 
__ « tragic Scenes is a ſafer and better Practice, than to at- 
«+ tempt Subjects yet untouched. A Paſſage which con- 
tains the cleareſt Proof, that Tragedy was now ſeparated 
from its higheſt Purpoſes; and that the great Ends of 
this Poem, which gave it fo much Power in Ons von, 
were utterly loſt to the. Roman People. 
The primary Applications of Tragedy Being thus little 
known in Rox, even on its firſt Admiſſion; we cannot 
wonder that it became a weak and languid Amuſement: 
Eſpecially, among a People whoſe Manners were. now 
ſinking, into That Character which! tended to give Comedy 
the Aſcendant, as in the declining Period of the Greet 
States. Thus the true Cauſe appears, why; Comedy was 
cultivated ſo much more than Tragedy, i in every * of 
this Republic. 
The Ode or ymnal Species ſeems. to Bee _ as * 
ſectually ſeparated from the Ends of Public Utility, as the 
Tragic Poem. Hok Ac often declares his Inability to- 
attempt any thing Great in this Kind. The general Cha- 
racter of his Odes correſponds much with his own: Sen- 
timent: They are always elegant, ſeldom majeſtic. His: 
© Irreligion' even diſqualified\ him from excelling in the bighe/t 
Species of the Ode :- For of this, we have ſeen, Religion: 
' muſt be the Ohe. And although there be a variety of ö 
fine moral Apothegms, and frequent Alluſions to the public 
State of Ron] yet theſe are always checked, and made 
ſubſer vient to the Favour of Maczuas and AUGUSTUS. 


In a. Word, they are but ſecondary: Urbunity of Senti- 
i ment, - Elegance of Phraſe, „ gg; end to his Maſ-- 
ters, were 5 125 Aude: 


2 


= - | " With 
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With Regard to the Character of the famed Roman 
Epic Poem; notwithſtanding the inordinate Praiſes that 
have been laviſhed on. ViaciL's AÆneid, it may with 
Truth be affirmed, that neither the original nor legiſlative 
Spirit of ancient GREECE appear with any uniform Splen- 
dor through the Courſe of this celebrated Work. Elegant 
in Diction, a Maſter in Rythm and Numbers, nervous in 
Figures, majeſtic in Deſcription, pathetic in tragic Inci- 
- - dents, ſtrong in the Delineation of Character, accom- 
plliſhed in all the ſecondary Qualities of an Epic Poet; yet 
ſtill ViRG1L wanted that all- comprehenſive Genius which 
alone can conceive and ſtrike out a great original Epic 
Plan, no leſs than that independent Greatneſs of Soul which 
was quenched by the ruinous Policy of the Times, and which 
alone can animate true. Genius to a full Exertion of its 
Powers in the Cauſe of public Virtue and Mankind. Through 
the firſt of theſe Defects, the Æneid abounds with Inci- 
- dents that are borrowed, unconnected, broken, and ill- 
placed; through the ſecond, though here and there the 
Spirit of general Legiſlation appears, yet the great Subjects 
peculiarly relative to the Roman State, the Glories of the 
Republic, the Atchievements of its Heroes, all theſe are caſt 
into Shades, and ſeen as through a Veil; while the 
frrongeſt Lights and higheſt Colourings of his Pencil are 

proftituted to the Vanity of the ruling Tyrant, 

Ass both the Ode and Epic had thus degenerated from 
'% | their original Character in Greece, ſo we ſhall find that 
the Recitation of them kept Pace. with this ſpurious Birth. 
We have already ſeen, that in the more early Periocs of 
the Greek Republics, their Poems were ſung to the ſur- 
Founding Audience for the important Ends of Religion, 

Morals, 
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Morals, and Polity. 
GREECE, we find the Song brought down to Recitation, 


and theſe great Purpoſes ſwallowed up and loſt in the 
Vanity and Self-Importance of the Poet. Hence we find 


their beſt Writers declaring their Diſlike to the Practice 


of public Recitation, becauſe Flattery was now become the 
Food of every reciting Poetaſter. The whole Farce and 
Foppery of this Practice, which was indeed no other 


than the ſpurious Iſſue of the old Grecian Song-Feaft, is 


given at large by Voss ius, to whom, for Brevity's Sake, we 
refer [a]. 
The muſical Arts, being thus ſeparated, and perverted 
from their proper Ends, no Wonder that we hear fo little 
of their being applied to the Education of Youth, in any 
Period of ancient RoME. 

On the contrary, as Manners. and Principles grew more 
profligate, along, with the. inordinate growing Power and. 
Luxuries of the Empire; ſo the Genius of the poetic and. 


Days of ancient GREECE had been the Handmaid of Vir- 
tue, was now declared to be the Bad of Licentiouſneſs.;. 


and to write immodeſt Verſes was held. a blameleſs Prac- 
tice [5]. Thus the Art ſunk fo low,. that the Name of 


Poet, was held unworthy a Man of Age or Dignity [c]. 
The mimetic and mufical. Arts grew not only an intolerable: 
Burthen, but became at length of : moſt. pernicious In- 
fluence on the State. The Attention to the mimetic Art 


was now carried to a moſt ridiculous Extreme. CICERO: 


informs us, that the Players Proc: ſeveral Years, before: 


[a] De Imitatione, c. 7, dc. 
ane! nihil * *. ; 


WI Caftum decet 57 'Pociem : Ipſos 
0 Turpe eft Senem Verſus ſeribere. 
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In Roms, as in the later Periods of 


' muſical Arts kept Pace with them. Poem, which in the. 
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i the Stage had no inconſiderable Part in deſtroying that 
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they ventured upon the Stage 4 That the Acters, in _ 


Imitation of the degenerate Greeks, gradually awakened 


their Powers of Speech in the Morning, left by too ſudden 
an Exertion they ſhould endanger the Voice [e}].. They 
gargled the Throat with a Compoſition” proper for the 
Purpoſe : And the Methods of managing and improving 
the Voice were now formed into a ſeparate Science /. 
In a Word, Livy complains, that « an Amuſement which 


« was harmleſs in its Beginnings, had now grown to ſuch 
«« a Madneſs of Expence, that the wealthieſt Kingdoms 


« were hardly equal to it [g].” 


In the later Periods the Miſckief grew ail more 


' intolerable : For now, the ſerious Arts were cultivated 


by Few: Nothing was heard buf light and effeminate 
Muſic: The Singer took the Philoſopher's Place; the 
Libraries were ſhut up; and the general Attention was 
turned upon muſical Inſtruments proper to accompany and 
fuſtain the Geſticulation of the Actors. The Effects of 


this Difſolute ' Taſte ſoon appeared: For QUINTILIAN 
tells us, that the effeminate and immodeſt Muſic of 


«« ſmall Degree of manly Character which had been left 


among them [5].” 


The Evil ſtill increaſed : So RY in the Time of Nexo, 


*The City ſwarmed with Pantomimes : Every private 


<< Houſe now became a Theatre; and the Huſband and 
4 Wife contended, which ſhould moſt ſucceſsfully pro- 


_ i. Grtute themſelves to the Favour of the Actors [i. 


La] Cid. d Oratore, 1. i i. (ei Ibid. DFI Paxsrus Sar. * |; 
Ie] L. vii. DI Js. I. i. 12 SENECA Nat. Veſt I. vii. 
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There is a Time, when Nature ſtruggles hard to free 
| herſelf from peccant and deadly Humours. This Time 
Vas now come at Rome ; but it came too late: The Body 
| politic was expiring, and was not able to ſhake off the 
Evil: The Pantomimes were twice expelled ; but till 
returned again [4]. At length, the barbarous Nations 
of the North broke in upon the dying Empire. Tortita 
| attacked and pillaged Romr : The degenerate Arts funk 
| with the degenerate City : And the Patrician Ladies, wha 
| lately had reveled amidſt the Spoils of a ſubjefted World, 
now begged before their own Doors. 
| The extravagant Paſſion of ſome of their later * 
* for the muſical Arts, and theſe too of the moſt debauched 
*3 and profligate Characters, particularly CALIGUILA and 3 | 
Nx Ro, is too well known to need a Delineation : This Wan s ; | 4% 
Eſſay is not intended as a Hyfory of Fas, but an Inveſti- | 
gation of the Cauſes that produced them. On this Subject, 
therefore, there is one Circumſtance which may demand 
our attention. We have ſeen above, that the firſt original 
- Legiſlators turned their Attention ſtrongly on the muſical 
Arts; and we now find, that the abandoned Rulers of a 
decaying Empire adopt them with no. leſs Eagerneſs : 4 
Doth not this Contrariety of Facts ſeem to ſhake ſome of 
the Principles which we have attempted to eſtabliſh ?' So 
far from this, that it confirms them: For in both In- | | Y 
| ſtances, Myfic was made faber vient to the Views or ruling 1" 
Paſſions of thoſe who Jed the People. The honeſt Legiſ- 
lators of early Times employed it for the Ends of public 
U wat he ; the n S 4 abuſed i it to > the N 


— 
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of Licentiouſneſs. Among the former, by a legitimate 
Uſe, it became the Inſtrument of eſtabliſhing Common- 
wealths: Among the latter, by a perverted Application, 
it ſhook the Foundations of Empire: OxryRHRUSs drew 
the barbarous Tribes from Theft, Adultery, and Murder, 
by his Songs and Lyre.: Nx RO plundered his Patricians 
of their Eſtates to load his Muſicians with Wealth; and 
amidſt the forced Acclamations of a corrupted Theatre, 
violated a veſtal Virgin on the Stage, 


8 RBC. XII. 


Of the State and Separation of Muſic * Poetry e the. 
9 8 Nations of EUROPE through the ſucceeding Ages. 


"H US the muſical and poetic Arts ſunk along with 
the Roman Empire, —But Mankind, emerging 
gb. the Ruins of Luxury, Prefſigacy, and Invaſion, are 


of a different Character from that of human Nature 
ariſing from mere Barbarity into Civiliaation. We have. 


traced the natural Progreſs of theſe Arts in the laft N 
theſe; but from the former, nothin g conſiſtent. or ſteady 
can ariſe. The Views, Manners, Principles, and Paſſions. 
of a furious Conqueror, meeting and mixing with thoſe. 
of a ſubdued and abandoned People, produce ſuch a Com- 

pound of diſſimilar and contending Cauſes, as approach 

in their Effects to the Ange of mere Chance or 
Fortune. 
But the Circumſtance moſt worth remarking i is this, | 
that in ſuch a Period, all the natural Seeds and Principles 
of the muſical Arts are loſt. The whole cal Fabric of 
2 wy BEN Religion, 
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Religion, Polity, and Morals, is commonly ſunk in the 
general Ruin; and a barbarous Conqueror followed by an 


enraged Soldiery, who have left their own Country to 


- invade another, have generally the Vices of Savages, with- 
out their Virtues. 


Hence the mu/fical Arts could not ariſe from the ens 
of the Roman Empire, but from the ineffeQual Principle 
of mere Imitation. They wanted that native Force and 
Vigour which had given them fo free and 'full a Growth 
in ancient GREECE. 


Such therefore being the Birth of the modern V Pate and 
Mufic of EukorE; having been the caſual Offspring of 
the corrupted Roman Arts, which were themſelves no 
more than partial Imitations of the Greek, in their State of 
Separation and Weakneſs; no Wonder if the moder 


Tranſcript be inferior, not only N to the Original, but the 
firſt Copy. 
This general Principle Wei given, we might perhaps 
end our Inquiry here: Leaving the more particular Ins 
 veſtigation to the good Senſe. and Judgment of Mankind: 
But to give all poſſible Satisfaction on a Subject which 
may by ſome be regarded as a Matter of Curioſity, we hall 
| trace the Riſe and Progreſs of theſe Arts in their chief 
Appearances, io far as Wez have Relation to each other. 
Before the Roman Epi. ire fell to Ruin, i its Rulers took N 
Care, to the utmoſt oF their Power, to extirpate the native 
Muſic of the barbarous Countries which they conquered. 
Of chis Jorivs CESAR, AMMianus MaRcELLINUS 
and SUETONIUS inform us. This was a' high” Stroke 
of Policy : For their native Songs being (as in ancient, 
See the Repoſitory of their Religious and Political 
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Syſtem, nothing could ſo effectually ſubdue the Minds of 
theſe Barbarians, as the Baniſhment or Deſtruction of their 
Bards and Druids. We have already ſeen EDwaARD the 
Firſt of ENGLAND acting the ſame Tragedy in Wars, 
on the ſame Principle. 

On the Revival of n the chree greater Kinds of 
Poetry were, in many Inſtances, neceſſarily divorced from 
Muſic. For the Greek and Roman Poets being the only 
approved Models, could be read and imitated by Scholars 
only. Thus, the Art which in ancient GREECE had been 
the genuine Effect of natural Enthuſiaſm, and' aided by a 
native and correſpondent Melody, had been delivered tg 
the People by the inraptured Bard, could now be ſtudied - 
and attained only by the ſegugſtered Few, who were ſwal- 
lowed up by a literary Application, often ignorant of the 
Powers of Muſic, and little acquainted with Society and 

Mankind.—Hence the Epic Poet (the Manners of the 

Times likewiſe forbidding [I]) could no longer appear at the 
Place of public Concourſe, with his Lyre and feſtal Robes; 

to charm the liſtening Audience with his legiſlative 
Songs; but retired to the Cihſet, and with a more com- 
poſed Mien delivered his Inſpirations in written Verſe, 
for the Pleafure, Admiration, and Inſtruction of Mankind. 
— This might have been indured : Becauſe ſome of the 
general Ends of that calmer Species may be obtained by 
a Home- application. But the Misfortune was, that even 
Tragedy and Ode, whoſe End is to ſhake the Soul with 
Terror, Pity, or Joy, by a theatrical Exhibition nm]. and the 


III See below, Sect. xiii. 
[m] It hath become a favourite Topie a among certain Sg to decry 


. ec nen Exhibition of Tragedy, as an Object below the Ambition of 
Th  Pawers 
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Powers of Muſic; — even theſe, in many Inſtances and in 
different Periods, were divorced from their Afiftant Arts, 
and became the /anguid Amuſement” of the Cloſet. For be- 
ing often written by retired and ſpeculative Men, unac- 
quainted with the Workings of the human Soul, and at- 
tending only to the external Form and poetic Ornaments of 
the Greek Drama; their Vanity hath been either to /oar 
or dive into Obſcurity, to ſubſtitute mere Imagery in the 
Place of Paſſion, to plan and write in a cold Style, ſo far 


removed from Nature, as to be incapable of a living Re 


preſentation ; in a Word, to compoſe Tragedies that cannot 
be acted, and Odes that cannot be ſung. 


This falſe Taſte in Ode-writing hath ſo arongly eſta- 
bliſhed itſelf in Exo Ax p, that an Ode of the trus Cha- 
racter is ſtiled (by Way of Diſtinction) An Ode for Mujic - 
Of this Kind we have two noble ones in our Lan guage, | 


2 Poet. Whether any faſtidious tragic Muſe hath privately knocked at 
the Door of the Theatre, and been refuſed Admittance, we ſhall nov here 
affirm But it belongs to our Subject to ſhew on what Foundation the 
theatrical Exhibition makes an eſſential Part of Tragedy; and that with- . 
"wb it, the tragic Poem is an imperfet? Species. 

The Epic Poem not only imitates Actions, Sentiments, Characters, and 
Paſſions; but likewiſe delineates their chief external and attendant Cir- 
| cumſtances of Place, Perſon, Voice, Countenance, Attitude, and Geſture :: 
And hence a full and perfect Imitation enſues. In the Dramatic or 
Tragic Poem, little of this latter Kind can be admitted, without vio 
the Piobability and Power of the Dialogue : On this Foundation, the 
Deſcription of theſe external and attendant Circumſtances is neceſſarily 
| left to the Conduct of the Actor; who, in theſe Articles, aſſumes the Pro- 

vince of the Poet, and is a real Imitatar. Hence a dramatic Poem, ritten, 


| but wot repreſented, is capitally defective in the great Article of Imitation; * 


and is therefore a Species eſſentially imperfet?.—ARISTOTLE hath over- - 
CO NO e dans MEAS eee 
. W | by 
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by DxyDen and Pops: But theſe will be conſidered more 
at large below. 
As the modern Poetry thus became often unfit for 
Muſic, ſo from a ſingular Cauſe the Separation was con- 
firmed, and Muſic in its Turn became often unfit for Poe- 
try. After many Centuries had paſſed in Darkneſs, 
Gvu1po aroſe: And with a Force of Genius ſurpaſſing, 
that of all his Predeceſſors, invented the Art of Counter- 
Point, or Compoſition in Parts : Yet this very Circumſtance, 
which ſeemed to promiſe ſo noble an Improvement in 
Muſic, was a ftrong concurrent Cauſe of compleating its 
Divorce from Poetry. For now, inflrumental Muſic, 
having aſſumed a new and more inviting Form, and be- 
ing ennobled by the principles of a complex and varied 
Harmony, was introduced as being of itſelf a compleat 
Species, independent of Poetry or Song. This gave it an 
_artificial and laboured Turn; while the Compoſer went 
in Queft of curious Harmonies, Diſcords, Reſolutions, 
Fugues, and Canons; and prided himſelf (like the Poet) in 
a pompous Diſplay of Art, to the Neglect of Expreſſion 
and true Pathos. And thus modern Muſic, on its firſt 
Riſe, was in a Manner divorced from Poetry, Legiation, : 
and Morals, © 
Theſe Cauſes ſucßeiently account for the preſent State | 
of the two Siſter Arts, in every Inſtance of their rora! 
Separation. Let us now conſider them in thoſe Situations 
where their Union is indeed in ſome Sort maintained, but 
this in an improper and ineffectual Manner. _- 
The. four diſtin Forms in which theſe two Arts il 
maintain an imperfect Union are, 1. The common Song 
or Canxanette. 2. The * or Drama for the Stage. 
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3. The Autbem, or Moret, for the Church. 4. The Ora- 
torio, or ſacred Drama. 

1. The common Song or Canzonette hath ſunk from the 


original Dignity which it maintained in ancient GRRROR, 
from two evident Cauſes. Firſt, The Separation of Muſic 


and Poetry from their important Ends, and from each 
other, naturally prevented the modern Poets and Muſicians 
from conſidering this Species as being much worthy of 
their Attention. Secondly, The nobler Applications of 
the Song being thus relinquiſhed and loſt, no Wonder 
if Men of high Station and moral Dignity diſdained the 
Practice of it (even Where they had Ability) as being an 
Object unworthy of their Regard. Hence it hath come 
to paſs, that this Species is hardly ſuppoſed to touch on 
any Subject religious, political, or moral, unleſs it trek in : 
Je In]. And thus the reigning Topics of the: Song 
generally, Love and Mine. The French and Hugiiſo V bee. 
adopted both theſe. Subjects: The Chanſons à boire of the 
former, and the drinking. Catches. of the latter, are Proofs 
of theit Jollity rather than Taſte: Net they clearly. diſplay - 
the different Characters of the two Nations, A parallel. | 
Remark might perhaps be made on their Love- Song: | 
With. this Exception, however, that in a Song of this 
Kind, PoRcEL hath left us one of the fineſt and beſt va- 1 
ried Pieces of muſical Expreſſion that ever Was com- 
poſed o]: And in Juſtice to the preſent Times it muſt | 
be- farther obſerved, that in Ex- Wa this be N is: 


"If There. are - ſome. . to ) mis . Oblaten but a/ | 
take Place chiefly among the Vulgar; among whom the Ballad Song Nr | 
monly retains its moral and political — 8 wt g f 

2 From * Bowers, Se. f . 
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now in a good Degree reſcued from its former Indelicacy. 
The ITralians and Scots have chiefly turned the Sang on 
the Subject of Love. With Reſpect to the Poetry, the 
Italian Canzonettes are more elegantly written than the 
Scotch, though with leſs: Nature and Paſſion. In the 
Mufic of the Italian Canzonettes there is little Variety: 

They ſoon diſguſt, by their Sameneſs of Expreflion : The 
Scotch Airs are perhaps the trueſt Model of artleſs.and 
pathetic muſical Expreſſion, that can be found in the 
whole Compaſs of the Art. Some of them are ſaid to 
have been the Compoſition of Davip RIZ Z io, who is ſup- 
poſed to have ingrafted the alian Regularity and Elegance 
of Song, on the original wild and pathetic Manner of the 
Scots. This Tradition carries the Appearance of Truth: 
For the Scotch Airs are of two different Kinds, eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhable from each other: The one regular, and ſubject to 
the Rules of Counterpoint: The other wild and deſultory, 
and ſuch as do not eaſily receive the Accompanyment of a 
| Baſs. The firſt of theſe may ſeem to have been the Com- 
poſition or Reform of RIZ Z io; but in Force. of Ex- 
preſſion and Pathos, the latter generally excel them: A 
Circumſtance which proves how little the Rules of mo- 
dern Counterpoint have to do with the Powers of Muſic. 

The State of the Opera will deſerve a more particular 
Elucidation: And to this End we muſt endeavour to 
trace it to its Origin, which lies in great Meaſure hid in 
Darkneſs. Riccosoni is of Opinion that the firſt ever 
repreſented, was that which the Doge and Senate of 
'VeNnice exhibited for the Entertainment of HENRY the 
;third of Fx AN, in the Vear 1574 +12] But this Ac- 
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count is by no means ſatisfactory: For SuLÞITIVs, an 
Italian, ſpeaks of the mufical Drama, as an ETHER 
known 1 in ITALY in the Year 1490[p]. 

Hiſtory traces the Riſe of the Opera no farther : But a 
Circumſtance mentioned by SULPITIUs, who was a Man 
of Letters, may ſeem to lead us up to its true Origin. 
. He is by ſome ſuppoſed to have been the Inventor of this 
muſical Drama; but he ingenuouſly tells us himſelf, that 
he only revived it [q]. We have ſeen above, that the 
Tragedy of the ancient Greeks was accompanied with 
Muſic ;: that the fame Union was borrowed and main- 
tained through the ſeveral Periods of the Roman Empire: 
If therefore we ſuppoſe, what is altogether probable, that 
the Form of the ancient Tragedy had been ſtill kept up 
in ſome retired Part of ITaLy, which the Ben 
never conquered; we then obtain a fair Account of 
the Riſe of the modern Opera, Wen hath ſo much con- 
founded all Inquiry. 5 | 

As Venice was the Place where ths Opera arlt 2 
in Splendor, ſo it is highly probable, that there the an- 


cient Tragedy had ſlept in Obſcurity, during the Darkneſs 
of the Barbarous Ages. For while the reſt of ITALY was 
over-run by the Nations from the North, the. Seas and 
Moraſſes of Venice preſerved Her alone from their In- 
curfions : Hence, Hiſtory tells us, the People flocked to 
Venice from every Part of ITALY: Hence the very - 
Form of her Republic hath been maintained for. thirteen 
hundred Years: And from theſe Views of Security, it was 
natural for the helpleſs Arts to ſeek. * [em within 
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her Canals, from the . 1 5 and ee of a | barbarous 
Conqueror. | 
Other Circumſtances concur, to ſtrengthen this Opinion. 
The Carnaval firſt appeared in Splendor, and ſtill wears it 
at VENICE, beyond every other Part of IT ALV: NOW 
the Carnaval is, in many mn almoſt . 
of the ancient Saturnalia of Roms. 
In the Venetian Comedy, the Actor wears a Maſque + 
A palpable Imitation, or rather 0 be e of the old 
Roman Cuſtom. + 
That the modern Opers i is no more than a Revival of the 
old Roman Tragedy, and not a new-invented Species, will. 
appear ſtill more evident, if we conſider, that. it is an Exhi- 
bition altogether out of Nature, and repugnant to the 
univerſal Genius of Modern Cuſtoms and Manners. We 
have ſeen the natural Union of Poetry and Muſic, as they 
riſe i in the ſavage State; and how this Union forms the 
tragic Species in the natural Progreſſion of Things, 
Hence we have deduced the mufical Tragedies of ancient. 
GREECE : But in ancient Rome, it appears, they arofe- 
merely from Imitation and ' Adoption, Nor could it be 
a ; becaufe the Romans wanted the "firſt feeds or 
Principles from whence the mufical 'Tragedies of the 
Greeks aroſe. The ſame Reaſonthg takes Place, with 
Reſpect to the modern Opera: Tt emerged at a Time, 
when the general State of Manners in Eu ROH could not 
naturally p roduce it. Had it been the Reſult from Nature, 
its Produttion would have been more general. Tt emerged: 
in that very City, where moſt probably i it muſt have lain. 
hid: In a City, whoſe other Entertainments are evidently 
borrowed from thoſe of ancient Rome. And if to theſe 
2 WE | Arguments 
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Arguments we add this farther Conſideration, that the 
Subjects of the very firſt Qperas were drawn from the 
Fables of ancient Greece. and Rome [q], and not from 
the Events or Atchievements of the Times; and farther, 
that in their Form, they were exact Copies of the ancient 
Drama; theſe accumulated Proofs amount to.near a De- 
monſtration, that the Italian Opera is but the Revrval of . 
the old Roman Tragedy [r]. , | 

Such being the Birth of the modern Opie, no Wonder 
it inherits the Weakneſs of its Parent : For we have ſeen, 
that the Roman Tragedy never had its proper Effects, 
conſidered in a legiſlative View; having been ſeparated 
from its important Ends before its Arrival from GREECE. 
As therefore it had declined into a mere Amuſement when 
it was firſt adopted by Rom ; and as we have ſeen, that 
in Proportion as the Roman Manners grew more diffolute, 
Tragedy ſunk till lower in its Character, till at length 
it became no more than a Kind of mere Subſfratum or 
Groundwork, on which the Actors diſplayed their Abilities 
in Singing and Geſfticulation; it was altogether natural 
that it ſhould n in the ame mme effemi- 
nate Form. 
From theſe 2 therefore, We may trace e al the 
Features of the modern Opera, however unnatural and 
 diftorted they may appear. The Poem, the Mic and the 


[4] The Subjects of the firſt Operas were AroLLo and Dapnnr, | 
OryHEvs and Evgivics, Alczerzs and ATYs; which laft, in the 
Title Page of the oldeſt extant Edition, is called a aw/ical Trageds. 225 
[e As theſe Circumſtances prove that the modern Opera is a Revival | 
of the old Roman 7. ragedy ; ; fa, we are led from hence to a probable Con- 
Jecture concerning the meaſured Recitation of the Raman Tragedians : 

—— — ta Nature of modern Rocitati us. 
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Performance, as they now exiſt in Union, are the . 
Effects of this ſpurious Origin. 


Firſt, That the Subject of the Poem mould, even on its 


firſt Appearance, be drawn from Times, and Countries little 


intereſting, and Gods and Wonders and celeſtral Machinery 
introduced, which -neither the Poet nor his Audience 
believed in, could only be the Effect of a ind Principle of 


Imitation, tending to mere Amuſement.— The eſtabliſhed 


Separation of the Poet's from the Muſician's Art was pro- 
ductive of parallel Effects: For the Poet, ambitious only 
of ſhining in his particular Sphere, became generally 


more Intent on Imagery than Pathos: Or elſe, inſtead of 


being principal, he became ſubſervient to the Compoſer's 
Views; from whence aroſe a Motley kind of Poem (calcu- 


lated only for a Diſplay of. the Muſician's Art) which 


degenerated by Degrees into a mere Paſticio. . 
Secondly ; the ſame Cauſes account for all the Ab- 
ſurdities of the Mac. The Recitative, or perpetual mu- 


ſical Accompanyment in the declamotary Parts, is a 


Practice ſo much at Variance with modern Manners, 


that it extorted the following Cenſure from a candid 


Critic: «© F beg Pardon of the Inventors of the mu- 
* fca] Tragedy, a Kind of Poem, as ridiculous as it is 


new. —“ If there be any thing in the World that is at 
% Variance with tragic Action, it is Song.” The Opera 


« is the Groteſque of Poetry ; and ſo much the more in- 
« tolerable, as it pretends to paſs for a regular Work [s].” 
Now if, along with DAcikR, we regard the Opera as a 


modern Invention, this Circumſtance of the perpetual 


muſical Accompanyment is indeed unaccountable : But if 

we regard it as a mere Imitation or Continuance of the old 

[5] DAciER Nem. fur Ariſlote, p. 8 5. | | 
; Roman 
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Roman Tragedy, and trace this upwards to its true Foun- 
tain, the Greek Drama; and again follow this to its original 
Source, the /avage Song-Feaſt; we then fee how naturally 
theſe extremes unite; and diſcern the rude Melody and 
Song of the barbarous Greek Tribes gradually melted into 
the Refinements of the modern Opera.—Again, as the Sepa- 
ration of the Poet's from the Muſician's Art produced an 
improper Poetry; ſo the Separation of the Muſician's from 
the Poet's Character was productive of improper and wnaf- 
fecting Mufic : For the Compoſer, in his Turn, intent only 
on ſbining, commonly wanders into unmeaning Diviſion, 
and adopts either a delicate and refined, or a merely popular 
Muſic, to the Negle& of true muſical Expreſſion. Hence, 
too, the Da Capo had its natural Origin: A Practice which 
tends only to tire and diſguſt the Hearer, if he comes with 
an Intent of being affefed by the tragic Action, or with 
any other View than that of //tening to a Song [T]. 
Thirdly, with Regard to the Performance of the Opera.— 
The theatrical Repreſentation is of a Piece with'the Poetry 
and Muſic : For, having been regarded, from its firſt Riſe, 
more as an Affair of aſtoniſhing Shew than of affecting Re- 
ſemblance, it is gaudy, flaunting, and unnatural. The Sing- 
ers — the Poet and Mufician being conſidered merely as 


[4] The Da Capo, which is ſo ſtriking an Abſurdity in the more 
modern Operas, was not uſed in thoſe of older Date. Even CoLonna,. 
who lived about the middle of the ſixteenth Century, employed it not; as 
appears by one of his Operas performed at the Academy in Boro, 

A. D. 1688. But in an Opera of Old ScarLaTTI (intitled La Teodora) 
—_— in 1693, the Da Capo is found, though 'not in all his Songs. 
After that Period, the Uſe of it ſeems to have become general: For in an { 
Opera of GAsrAANI (intitled 7! Tartaro nella China) compoſed in 171 55 
the Da is found in Song. ; 
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Objects of Amuſement, no Wonder if their Ambition 
ſeldom reacheth higher than to the Diſplay of an artificial 
Execution. — As a Conſequence of theſe Principles, the 
Caſtrati were introduced into all Sorts of Characters, in 
ſpite of Nature and Probability; and ſtill continue to 
repreſent Heroes and Stateſmen, Warriours and Women. 
The flouriſhed Cloſe or Cadence aroſe naturally from the 
fame Sources: From a total Neglect of the Subject and 
Expreſſion, and an Attention to the mere Circumſtance of 
Execution only. The frequent Encore, or Demand of the 
repeated Performance of particular Songs was the natural 
Effect of the ſame Cauſes. No Audience demands the 
Repetition of a pathetic Speech in Tragedy, though per- 
formed in the fineſt Manner, becauſe their Attention is 
turned on the Subject of the Drama: Thus if the Au- 
dience were warmed by the Subject of an Opera, and took. 
Part in the main Action of the Poem, the Encore, inſtead 
of being.d:/ireable, would generally diſguſt: But the whole 
being conſidered as a mere mufical Entertainment, and the 
tragic Action commonly forgot, the artificial Performance of 
a. Sang became naturally a chief Object of Admiration, and 
the Repetition of it a chief Object of Requeſt. 5 
Thus the whole Farrago of the modern pera ſeems. 
reſolved into its clear and evident Principles: And 
hence the Subjed, the Mufic, the Action, the Dreſs, the 
Execution, Decorations, and Machinery, are ſuch a glar- 
ing Compound of trifling and abſurd Improbabilities, that 
the tragic Influence is overlaid and loft; nor is it poſſi- 
ble for any impartial and rational Spectator to take Part 
in the dramatic Action, or * moved * the 1 ae 
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Let not the Writer be thought to derogate from the 
Ability or Merit of all the Poets, Muſicians, and Singers, 
who devote their Labours to the Opera. He knows there 
are Exceptions in each of theſe Departments (TJ. Neither 
let him be ſuppoſed to cenſure the Opera, as an Enter- 
tainment unworthy all Attention, conſidered as a mere 
Amuſement : On the contrary, , whoever: is: inclined to 
hear a Succeſſion of Symphonies and Songs, ſet off with all 
the Decorations that can: dazzle the Eye,, and all the 
Refinement of Execution that can inchant the Ear, let 
him attend the. Operu,, and he will find his Taſte highly 
gratified. But: this Inquiry aims at a: far more im- 
portant Purpoſe :. Its Intention is, to point out the Union, 
the Powers. and primary; Ends of Poetry and Mufic : And 
when the. modern Opera is viewed in this Light, the 
Writer preſumes, its Defects are too conſpicuous to admit- 
a Vindication: 

Tis ſaid, indeed, that the Weakneſs and Impropriety of. 
this Entertainment is chiefty found in foreign Countries, 
where: the Lalian Poetry and Mufic are not native; but 
that in IT AT, its Power and Influence are conſiderable. 
This the ſenfible Rovssx av affirms in his Diſſertation on 
the French and Italian Muſic. But particular and well 
atteſted Facts are ſtubborn Things, and will not bend to 


Seneral Affirmations: And of this Fact, the concurrent 
Teſtimony of all obſervant Travellers aſſures us; That in 
the ITralian Theatre, the Seats of the chief Hearers reſem- 
ile fo many ſeparate Apartments; where the Nobility fit | 
retired, converſing on indifferent Subjects, and regardleis | 
ef the Progreſs of the Drama, till ſome celebrated Singer 


© [ez] [Some of Marasraslo's and mur Operas are fine Tra- 
nun. Acts. 
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comes vpon the Stage; and then, and then only, enſues 
a Burſt of Rapture, of Bravo s, Encores, and Applauſe. 
The Paſſion, therefore, thus expreſſed on this Occaſion, is 
evidently the Effect, not of a true Feeling of the Subject 
or tragic Action, which is entirely diſregarded, but (as in 
the later Periods of ancient Rome) of an extravagant 
Aamiration of the Singer's Ability and Art. 
3. The modern State of the Anthem, Motet, or Hymn, 
comes next under Conſideration.— With Reſpect to the 
ſacred Poetry that hath ever been uſed in the Chriſtian 
4 Churc , it is various in different Countries. It appears that 
in ITALY, it hath been an allowed Cuſtom from the 
_earlieft Ages, to permit the Admiſſion of Hymns or Motets 
as a Part of divine Service. This Practice, in Courſe of 
Time, produced wild and incoherent Compoſitions : For 
the poetic Character being ſeparated from the muſical ; 
the Compoſers, little ſkilled in the Art of Poetry, and yet 
conſiderin g themſelves as Principals, have often formed 
their Motets of Sentiments and Paſſions inconſiſtent with 
each other [u]. Another Separation here, too, enſued: I 
mean the total Separation of Senſe from Sound: For theſe 
Motets are generally compoſed in the Latin Tongue, and 
_therefore unintelligible to the * Part of thoſe who 
hear them. 
As to the Church Muſic of ir ALY and its once appendant 
Provinces, it hath aſſumed a Variety of Shapes, and in 
different Times hath . undergone great Changes. In the 
ſecond Century, it appears that the pagan Melody was 


[4] For an Inſtance of this Kind, take the following, which is one of 
 CaRitssIMI's moſt celebrated Motets: ©* Peccavi, Domine, & miſerere mei; 
« te diligit Anima mea, te ſemper quæſivit Cor meum ; Ergo, mi Jeſu, 


mi Creator, mi Salvator, dimitte Culpas, parce Peccatis meis,” &c. 
Adopted, 
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add and allowed under certain Reſtrictions of Modeſty 


and Decorum[w]. It was afterwards eſtabliſhed at Co * 


STANTINOPLE by CONSTANTINE ; then at AL EXAN- 
DRIA, by ATHANASIUS. This Eſtabliſhment was found 


to have bad Effects, through the effeminate Genius of 


the Muſic then in Vogue, and was therefore baniſhed 
from the Church of ALExanDRIA. No Wonder, if it 
was infected with the Genius of the pagan Muſic of the 
Times, which we find to have been diffolute and ener- 
vate [x]. From the general Prevalence of this debauched 
Taſte, AuGusTINE was tempted: to. baniſh Muſic from 
the Church: But Au ROSE reformed the Office of the 
Church of MiLan; and eſtabliſhed a Melody auſtere in 
the Extreme: This was improved by GxtGoty ; whoſe 


Melody ſucceeded, and was eſtabliſhed in the following | 


Century: And now, the Devaſtations of the Barbarians 
coming on, this Plain Song naturally lay hid unchanged 


in the Chriſtian Church, during che ſucceeding Ages of 
Ignorance and Cruelty. 


On the faint Revival of Arts in the eleventh Century, 
the Appearance of Gv1Do gave a new Genius to the Mulic 


of the Raman Church. For according to the natural 
Tendency of his Invention of the Art of Counter point, 


Gass END! tells us that all the World now run mad after 
an artificial Variety of Parts. About four hundred Years 
after Gv1po, the debauched Art once more paſſed over 
into ITALY from GREECE: Certain Greeks, who eſcaped 


from the taking of ConsTANnTINOPLE, brought a refined 


and. enervate ſpecies of .Muſic to Ro: Where, meeting 


with a con genial Effeminacy, under the gay and diſſolute 


6) lor. 1 . 107. (9) See above, Sed. xi. 
E e tf - Pontificate 
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Pontificate of the Princes of the Houſe of MR DIC, it ran- 
into ſuch an Extreme of Indecorum, that Pope Pius the 
Fourth formed a Reſolution to expel it from the Church. 

PALASTRINI had the Art and Addreſs to divert this im- 
pending Storm; by compoſing ſome Pieces of ſuch a 
majeſtic Gravity, as convinced. the Pope that Muſic thus. 
truly facred might be made ſubſervient ta the nobleſt Pur-. 
poſes. This Severity of Compoſition ſtill remains in the 


Pope s Chapel; where, ever ſince the Reform laſt men- 


tioned, even muſical Inſtruments are not admitted, for fear 
of creating new Abuſes. But the common Genius of 
their modern Church Muſic or Motets is altogether dif- 
ferent: It is infected with the ſame Puerility of Stile 
with their Opera Airs: An unbounded Compaſs, extrava-- 
t Diviſions on ſingle Syllables, a Play upon particular 
Vords to the Neglect of the general Tenor of the Song, 


form its general Character. How can it be otherwiſe ?- 
When the fame Muſicians, (and theſe ſeldom much in- 


tereſted in the Subject, or acquainted with the: Language 


of their ſacred Poetry) generally compoſe both for the 
Opera and the Church. Some noble Exceptions, however, 


may be found to this general Remark ; Of theſe, CAR Iis- 
SIMI is one: But the moſt eminent Inſtance is in 
BrnepeTTo MARCELLO a noble Venetian; many of 
whoſe Palms, if we conſider their Expreſſion either as 
ſublime, tender, graceful, or joyous, clearly excel the vocal 
Compoſitions of all his Countrymen, in N Sim | 
plicity, and Truth y]. 

With Reſpect to the P 


er formance of their Church Muſic 
in ITALY, it hath naturally too much followed the Genius 


: Lo] It muſt be obſerved, that MARcR o' Compoſitions are not fet to * 
the Lalin at 3 but to an {zalian Perophraſe of the Plalms. 
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of the Art itſelf, They have no eſtabliſhed Choirs of 
Priefts > The. Caſtrati are the chief Singers in the 
Church: In Roms, theſe Performers go round the City 
in Bands, as they are accidentally hired; and bring no 
great Credit to the facred Muſic, either by their Cha- 


racers or perſonal Appearance. The Truth is, Church 


Muſic, in ITALY, like that of the Opera, is confidered 


more as a Matter of Amuſement than Devotion. Hence 
the Decorations and muſical Exhibitions of their Churches, 
in the Time of Carnaual, approach towards thoſe of the 


Theatre at an Opera: And the general Attention is fo far 
from being turned on ſacred Subjects, that it is chiefly 
exerciſed in Debates and Quarrels about the Bxcellence and 


Sußeriarity of the performing Caftrati, © 


Such then have been the Separations and Progreſſion: of 


ſacred Poetry and Mufic in the Mother Country, from 
whence they have been chiefly derived and tranſmitted to 


the reſt of EurRoys. However, as they wear an Aſpect 
ſomewhat different in France and ENGLAND, it may be 


proper to point out the chief Variations, together with the 
Cauſes that have produced them. 


For in FRANCE it is moſt commonly ſelected and borrowed, 


if not tranſcribed, from the ſacred Writings. This inſures to 


it a conſiderable Degree of Propriety, Dignity, and Force. 
How this came to paſs, we may learn from an Authority 


no leſs than that of the great Cor RT 3 who, in hie 


political Teſtament, acknowledges this among other Obli- 
gations which the Church of France hath owed to thei 


Intercourſe with the 2 that it hath given them a 


af 
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In FRANCE the facred Poetry of their Moters ot Hymns 
is, in its general Turn, much ſuperior to that of ITALY: 
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more general and intimate Acquaintance with the holy 
. Scriptures.— Their ſacred Muſic, though not poſſeſſed of 
that Grace which the beſt Italian may truly boaſt, yet it 
may be juſtly regarded as the beſt that France hath pro- 
duced; becauſe it is ſet to a much better muſical Language 
| than their own: For the Latin Tongue hath a Variety 
of Accent and Meaſure, which adapts itſelf happily to 
muſical Expreſſion; whereas the French Language is 
hoarſe, ill- accented, or of ambiguous Accent; void of Har- 
mony and Variety, and incurably, diſcordant: But ſtill, the 
Compoſition of their Motets in the Batin Tongue is · at- 
tended with the ſame abſurd Conſequence as in IrAlv, 
that the People in general do not underſtand them.— In- 
one Reſpect, however, their ſacred Muſic hath not de- 
| parted from its proper Character ſo far as the modern 
Tritrealiuan; I mean, in its Gravity of Stile: And this, it ſeems 
| probable, hath been owing in Part to the eſtablithed- 
Choirs in FRaNCe,. which are compoſed of regular Eccle- 
 fraftics, and therefore not fo eafily ſeduced to adopt a light 
and flaunting Species of Muſic, as the wandering Bands 
| of Italian Caſtrati. Another concomitant- Cauſe of this- 
reſerved and ſober Mufic may probably have been the 
6 Mixture of the Proteſtant Party in France : For theſe” 
(according to the Genius of every new-reformed Sect) - 
adopted a grave and ſimple Melody: Fhey were therefore 
a. ſalutary Check upon the eſtabliſhed Church, tending to 
the Prevention of open and ſcandalous. Abuſes.—Laſtly, 
3 | with Regard to the Artiele of Performance, the French 
= have greatly the Advantage in Point of Propriety and. 
4 its Decorum ; for, as we have obſerved, their Choirs are com- 
: | poſed of an eſtabliſhed Prieſthood, who attend: to this 


J 3 | 4 peculiar ; 
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peculiar Profeflion ; whoſe Characters are of higher Con- | 
ſideration than thoſe of the HTalian Bands; and whoſe 


Learning, as well as Religion and Manners, naturally lead 


them to a more reverent and devout Execution of their: 
ſacred Office. 


In Exol Axp the State of Things is in ſome Reſpedts 


better, and in ſome Reſpects worſe than in FRance. Our 
ſacred Poetry, ſung i in the Cathedrals, is tranſcribed ſtrictly 
from the holy Scriptures, and moſt commonly from the 
Book of Pfalms : Except only the Te Deum, which is 
one of the moſt ancient and approved Hymns of the 
Church. This Reſtriction, by which no Hymns of new 
Invention are admitted as a Part of divine Service, we owe 


to the grand Reformation: This opened to us the Foun-- 


tain of the facred Writings, which had before been locked 
up, as in ITALY. From the ſame Cauſe, our Anthems 


are likewiſe given in our own Tongue; which though 


not ſo various as the Latin, is yet generally round and 
ſonorous, clearly accented, and capable of being adapted to 


4 Variety of muſical Expreſſion. But while we juſtly ad- 


mire the ſacred Poetry of our Cathedral Service, muſt we 
not lament the State of it in our parochial Churches, 
where the cold, the meagre, the diſguſting Dulneſs of 
S3TERNHOLD and his Compantons, hath quenched all the 
poetic Fire and devout .Majeſty of the-royal Pfalmift.” | V 
The Character of our © Cathedral” Muſic is of a middle 


Kind: Not of the firſt Rank in the great Quality of Ex- 
preſſion ; nor yet ſo i improper or abſurd, as to deſerve a ge- 


neral Reprobation. Too ſtudious a Regard to Fuguer 
and an artificial Counter point appears in the old, and. too 


9 and 485 a * urn, to the Neglect of a grand Simpli« 
; 7 * 
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city, in the new. Two Extremes which tend equally, 


though from oppoſite Cauſes, to deſtroy mufical Expręſ 


Aion [y]. Vet, there are Paſſages in Purcti's Anthems, 
+ which may fairly ſtand in Competition with thoſe of any 
Compoſer, of whatever Country. There are others who 
may juſtly claim a conſiderable Share of Praiſe. HAN DEI 
ſtands eminent, in his Greatneſs and Sublimity of Style. 
Our parochial Muſic, in general, is ſolemn and devout: 

Much bettet calculated for the Performance of a whole 


| 


* 
7 . 


Congregation, than if it were more broken and elaborate. | 
In Country Churches, wherever a more artificial Kind | 


| 


Hath been imprudently attempted, Confuſion and Diſſon- 
ance are the general Conſequence. x 

The Performance of our Cathedral Muſic is defective: 
We have no grand eſtabliſhed Choirs of Prieſts, as in 


FRANCE; whoſe Dignity of Character might in a proper 
Degree maintain That of the divine Service. This Duty 


1s chiefly left to a Band of Lay-Singers, whoſe Rank and 


Education are not of Weight to preſerve their Profeſſion 


from Contempt. The Performance of our parochial. 


Palms, though in the Villages it be often as mean and 
meagre as the Words that are ſung; yet in great Towns, 
where a good Organ is ſkilfully and devoutly employed by 
a ſenſible Organiſt, the Union of this Inſtrument with 
the Voices of a well- inſtructed Congregation, forms one of 
the grandeſt Scenes of unaffected Piety that human Nature 
can afford. The Reverſe of this appears, when a Com- 
pany of illiterate People form themſelves into a Choir 
diſtinct from the Congregation. Here Devotion is loſt, 


[3] For a full View of this —— ſee Mr. Av1sow's Eſay on muſical | 


Expreſſion. 


I | | between 
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between the impotent Vanity of thoſe who Ang, and the 


ignorant Wonder of thoſe who / hen. | 

4. The Oratorio is a dramatic Repreſentation of ſome- 
Story taken from the ſacred Scriptures, or the Records of 
the Church, accompanied with Mufic. Its Origin is at- 
tributed to the barbarous Period of the Crorfades ; when 
Companies of Pilgrims,” returning from IxxusAL EM, 
formed themſelves into Chorrs, and ſung the Praifes and 
Atchievements of Saints and Martyrs £38 Thus it is ſaid 
to have ariſen and been eſtabliſhed in France. But 
how it could aſſume the Form of dramatic Neyreſentation 
accompanied with Mufic, is hard to ſay, without ſuppoſing | 
it (like the Opera to have been the Effect of an Imitation. 
On this: principle. we may trace it to a probable. Origin. 
It is well known, that the Pagan Shews were often ex- 
hibited in the Temples, or at the Tombs. of deceaſed, 
Heroes: *Tis no leſs certain, that the early Chriftians - 
adopted the Practice, with a due Change of Objects, 
either. from a mere Imitation of the Pagan Cuſtom, or 
with a View. to the. Converſion of Idolators. . Nothing, , 
therefore, could be more natural, than that the muſical : 


changed. . Of this Mode of Piety we have a clear Inſtance 
in a Diſcourſe of AuGusTINE, who: condemned the 
Practice; where, ſpeaking of CVRIAx's Tomb, he fays, , 
Not many Years ago, the Petulance of the Dancers had 
«invaded this ſacred Place, where the Martyr's Body is . 
„laid: All Night long prophane Songs were ſung, and 
«« were accompanied with theatrical Geſticulations Le. 


[z] MeneTRIER des Repreſent. en. Mufgue. [a] Aus. derm. 


in nat. Divi. CYPRIANIL. 
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city, in the e679. Two Extremes which tend equally, 
though from oppoſite Cauſes, to deſtroy mufical Expreſ- 
fron[y]. Yet, there are Paſſages in Purcei's Anthems, 
+ which may fairly ſtand in Competition with thoſe of any 
Compoſer, of whatever Country. There are others who 


may juſtly claim a conſiderable Share of Praiſe. HAN DEI 
ſtands eminent, in his Greatneſs and Sublimity of Style. 
Our parochial M ufic, in general, is ſolemn and devout: 


Much better calculated for the Performance of a whole 


Congregation, than if it were more broken and elaborate. 


In Country Churches, wherever a more artificial Kind 
hath been imprudently attempted, Confuſion and Difſon- 


ance are the general Conſequence. x 
The Performance of our Cathedral Muſic i is defective: 
We have no grand eſtabliſhed Choirs of Prieſts, as in 


FRANCE; whoſe Dignity of Character might in a proper 
Degree maintain That of the divine Service. 'This Duty 


is chiefly left to a Band of Lay-Singers, whoſe Rank and 
Education are not of Weight to preſerve their Profeſſion 
from Contempt. The Performance of our parochial. 


Palms, though in the Villages it be often as mean and 


meagre as the Words that are ſung ; yet in great Towns, 


where a good Organ is ſkilfully and devoutly employed by 
a ſenſible Organiſt, the Union of this Inſtrument with 


the Voices of a well- inſtructed Congregation, forms one of 
the grandeſt Scenes of unaffected Piety that human Nature 
can afford. The Reverſe of this appears, when a Com- 


pany of illiterate People form themſelves into a Choir 


diſtin& from the Congregation. Here Devotion 18 loſt, 


[9] For a full View of this Subject, ſee Mr, Avisow's Eſſay on muſical 
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between the impotent Vanity of thoſe who ng, and the 
ignorant Wonder of thoſe who / gen. | 


Story taken from the ſacred Scriptures, or the Records of 
the Church, accompanied with Mufic. Its Origin is at- 
tributed to the barbarous Period of the Croifades ; when 
Companies of Filgrimt, returning from Irxvs Al EM, 
formed themſelves into Chorrs, and ſung the Praifes and 
Atchievements of Saints and Martyrs £38 Thus it is ſaid 
to have ariſen and been eſtabliſhed in Fx ANcE. But 
how it could aſſume the Form of dramatic Repreſentation 
accompanied with Mufic, is hard to ſay, without ſuppoſin g 
it (like the Opera to have been the Effect of an Imitation. 
On this: principle. we may trace it to « probable Origin. 
It is well known, that the Pagan Shews were often ex- 
hibited in the Temples, or at the Tombs. of deceaſed, 
Heroes: Tis no leſs certain, that the early Chriftians - 
adopted the Practice, with a due Change of Objects, 
either from a mere Imitation of the Pagan Cuſtom, or 
with a View. to the. Converfion of Idolators. Nothing, 
therefore, could be more natural, than that the muſical ; 
Accompanyment ſhould remain, . though the Objects were 


changed. . Of this Mode of Picty we have a clear Inſtance 


in a Diſcourſe of AuGvsTINE, who: condemned the 
Practice; where, ſpeaking of CVPRIAR's Tomb, he ſays, , 
Not many Years ago, the Petulance of the Dancers had 
«invaded this ſacred Place, where the Martyr's 2 


laid: All Night long prophane Songs were ſung, and 
« were accompanied with theatrical Geſticulations [el. 3 


(z] MznzTRIER des Repreſent. en Muſique... [a] Aus. Serm... 
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Now ſuppoſing. this Practice to have ſtill ſubſiſted in ſome 
remote or obſcure Part of As A or GREecs, it might na- 
turally be adopted by Companies of devout Pilgrims, in | 
their Peregrinations to the holy Land: And thus the ſa- 
cred muſical Drama would be naturally Produced. 

In Ir Arx the Origin of the Oratorio is ſaid to have 
been more recent, and clearly the Effect of an Imitation. 
We are told, that the famous PuILIT DE NRRV, a Na- 
tive of FLORENCE, and Founder of the Congregation of 
the Prieſts of the Oratory in the Year 1 540, obſerving the 
ſtrong Paſſion of the Roman People for mufical Repreſerit- 
ations, invented the ſacred Drama, with a View to their 
Improvement in Piety. Hence it is faid to have received 
the Name of. Oratorio, which it {till wears. The Opera, 
already eſtabliſhed at VENICE and Rome, was his Model: 
He had little more to do, than to change the Ohjects from 
Pagan to Chriſtian: And thus from IT ALV it ſpread into 


other Parts of Euroes [6]. 
The capital Impropriety and Defect of this 33 


ment, while it wears the dramatic Form, is the perpetual 
Recitative os muſical Accompanyment in the interlocutory 
Parts, ſimilar to that of the Opera. This is a Circum- 


ſtance ſo repugnant to modern Manners," and therefore ſo - 


far out of Nature, that no Audience can be much affected 
by the Repreſentation, or take Part in an Action ſo impro- 
bably feigned. The neceſſary Effect of This glaring Im- 
probability is a general Inattention to the Subject, and a 
| Regard centered chiefly on the Mu/ic and Execution. 
Of this Species of Poem the Italians have ſome fine ones, 
written by METAsTAs10. They cannot perhaps be rank- - 
RR BovrpeLoT H. ae la Muſique, tom. i, p. 256. 
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ed in the firſt Claſs, either for Sublimity or Pathos. But 
Elegance of Style, Simplicity of Plan and Conduct, ani- 
mated by a noble Spirit of Devotion, prevails throughout 
theſe Compoſitions. The Mufic of the Oratorio in IT ary 
too much reſembles That of the Opera. Simplicity, Ma- 
jeſty, and devout Expreſſion, are factificed t to the Com- 
poſer” s Vanity or ill-dire&ed Art. 1 

The Performance of this ſacred Drama in IT ALY is ſaid 
to be attended with many of the ſame Circumſtances of 
Impropriety with that of the Opera, from which it had its 
Origin: All tending to render it rather a Subject of mere 
Amuſement, than of Piety and Virtue. Add to this, that 
being performed 'in the Churches, it may be queſtioned 
whether the Drama be dignified, or the Temple proptigned, 
by fo inadequate a Repreſentation. | 
In ͤ FRANCE, I do not find the Oratorio is now. in Uſe: 


3 Its firſt rude Form produced Comedy and T; ragedy | in that 
Kingdom : But the Parent ſeems to have died at their 
Birth [c]. . | — 2 ba tis div b We 47 


F--2 In ENGLAND, this ſacred Drama is in ſome PEE 
well, in others, il conducted- Next to the perpetual 
muſical Accompanyment, the leading Impropriety hath ' | 

ariſen from an entire Separation of the Poets and Mufician's nt 

_ Office.' Even when the Poer remains Principal, this Se — : 
ration tends to bad Effects: But to compleat the Eyil, the 
 Mufician's Character hath here, in many Inſtances, aſſumed 
the Precedence; and the Poet become Huber vient to him; 
as his Director. How this came; to pals, may be cally 


We This Kind. of Poem being me in ah 
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LAND When HanDEL arrived; and that great Muſician 
being the firſt who introduced the Oratorio, it became a 
Matter of Neceſſity, that he ſhould employ ſome Writer in 
his Service. Now this being a Degradation, to which 
Men of Genius would not eaſily ſubmit, he was forced to 
apply to Yer/jfiers inſtead of Poets. Thus the Poem was 
the Effect either of Hire or Favour, when it ought to 


have been the Yoluntary Emanation of Genius. Hence, 
molt of the Poems he compoſed to, are ſuch, as would 
have ſunk and diſgraced any other Muſic than his own. 
But although his exalted Genius bore itſelf up againſt 
this Weight of Dulneſs ; yet ſuch a leading Defe& could 
not fail to have eſſential Effects on the Muſician's Art. 
For although no Man ever poſſeſſed greater Powers of 
muſical Expreſſion; yet, when the Writer gave him ſome- 
times little, and ſometimes nothing to expreſs, the main 
Foundation of his Art failed him: He was in the Situation 
of a great Painter, who ſhould be deſtined to give Life by 
Colours, to a dead and unmeaning Deſign [4]. Nay, even 
where any Degree of poetical Expreſſion happened to 
give Play to his expreſſive Powers, yet ſtall, the general 


[4} The MEss1au is anExcepton to this general Remark : Though that 
grand Muſical Entertainment is called an Oratorio, yet it is not dramatic; 
but properly a Collection of Hymns or Anthems drawn from the ſacred 
Scriptures ; In ſtrict Propriety, therefore, it falls under another Claſs - 
of Compoſition, which we have already conſidered. —The Oratorio of 
SAMSON is properly dramatic: But the Poem is ſo much changed in 
the Attempt towards accommodating it to Mufic, that it can hardly be 
regarded as the Work of MiLTon.—The L'ALLEGRO.and IL PENSEROSO 
are two elegant Poems; and are finely ſet to Muſic by HANDEL: But 
being merely deſcriptive, and in no Degree-pathetic, they cannot be ranked 
among the higheſt Forms of Poetry; nor could they give ay to his higheſt 
Powers of Expreſſion. | 


Compoſition 
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Compoſition being unconnected, weak, and unaffecting, 
there could be neither Contraſt nor Succeſſion of pathetic 


Songs and Choirs ; which, when properly united in one 


great Subject, heighten each other by a continued Pro- 
greſſion, like the ſucceffive Scenes of a well. plan d J. ragedy. 
Had HAN DETL's Airs and Choirs been compoſed in this 
connected Manner, and the Probability of the Repreſen- 
tation in other Reſpects preſerved, their Effet had been 
proportionable. At preſent, being often disjoined, and 
deprived of that Connexion which ought to ariſe from the 
Poet's Art, they loſe all the Force which an Accumulation 
of Paſſion would have produced. They ſtand. fingle: 
While in a well- conducted Poem, the Effect of every ſuc- 


_ ceeding Song or Choir would be heightened by the Power 


of the preceding. _ 
But while we pay all due Regard to the Memory of this 
great Muſician, and acknowledge, nay maintain, that his 


| Compoſitions often ariſe to the higheſt Pitch of Sublimity. 


and Pathos; critical Juſtice demands ſome farther Remarks 
on this Subject, for the Sake of future Artiſts, As a neceſ- 


(ary Conſequence, therefore, of the. Separation of the 


Poet's and Mufician's Province, and of his too great At- 
tention: to the latter; his Mufic is ſometimes improperly 
conducted, even where it is not influenced by the Defects 
of the Poem. From this Separation, in which he only 
complied with the eſtabliſhed Practice of the Times, 
the following incidental Defects naturally aroſe. 1. Too 
much muſical 'Divifien upon fingle Syllables, to the 
Neglect of the Senſe and Meaning of the Song. — 
2. A partial Imitation of incidental Words, ' inſtead” of 


a proper Expreſſion of the ruling Sentiments; 


when fitch — and Sentiments happen te to be 5 5 
| F d 8 | trary 
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trary to each other. — 3. Solo Songs often too much 

| lengthened, without the Intervention of the Choir, to in- 

Girit and ſuſtain, them: Eſpecially the Da Capo is almoſt 

in eyery Inſtance of bad Effect, as it renders the firſt and 

capital Part of the Song inſipid by an unmeaning Repeti- 

tion. 4. Choirs. ſometimes too much lengthened, without 

the Intervention of fingle Songs or Duets, for the neceſſary 

Repoſe of the Ear, which is apt to be fatigued and dif- 

: | guſted by ſuch a long- continued and forcible Impreſſion.— 

. Choirs ſometimes (though ſeldom) calculated more 

for the Diſplay of the Compoſer's Art, in the Conſtruction 

| of ' Fugues and Canons, than for a natural Expreſſion of 

4 the Subject.—6. The Choir in many Inſtances (and the 

"= Angle Song, in ſome ) not ſudden enough in its Intervention; 

being generally prepared by a correſpondent, Symphony of 

inſtrumental Muſic ;- which creates Expectation and Pre- 

ſentiment, deſtroys Surprize, and thus ** Un gener N 
and Effect. 

Inſtances might be produced of all theſe Defects, in the 
Compoſitions of this great Maſter : But they aroſe not fo - 
much from Himſelf, as: from the Period in which he lived. 
Therefore the Writer chuſeth to caſt' them. into Shades, 
refering them to the Obſervation and Regard of muſical 

Profeſſors rather than ſeem to fix a Mark of Diſreſpect on 
any. par ticular. Compoſition of a Man whoſe exalted Genius. 
he reveres. And upon the whole, his Airs, Duets, and 
Choirs, as they ſurpaſs every thing yet produced, in Gran- 
deur and Expreſſion; ſo, they will ever be the richeſt 
Fountain for Imitation or Adoption; and, even ſingly taken, 


will juſtly command the Regard and bam of all 
5 credker Ages. 


— 


The 
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The: Performance of the Oratorio in ENGLAND, under 
us preſent defective State, in ſome Reſpects may be cen- 
ſured; in others, is to be approved. The Exhibition of 
the Choir and accompanying Band is not only decent, but 
grand and ſtriking: A becoming Gravity attends it, both 
among the Performers and the Audience. The Airs and 
Choirs are often ſung with a Decorum not unſuitable to 
the Dignity of the Occaſion. On the other Hand, there 
are Defects which naturally ariſe from the Separation of 
the Performers from the Poets and Mufician;s Art.— The 
Singers are not always ſo animated in their Manner, as to 
create a Belief in the Audience (whenever a true poetic 
and muſical Expreſſion are united) that they feel the Sen- 
timents they expreſs. If a grand Simplicity of Performance 
were ſtill more ſtudied, it would give an additional Luſtre 
to their Talents. Above all, the fouriſhed Cloſe or Ca- 
dence is below. the Dignity of the ſacred Drama, and 

a abſolutely deſtructive of all true muſical Expreſſioon. 
Thus we have traced the Riſe, Union, Power, Progreſ- 
ions, Separatiant, and Corruptions, of Poetry and Miſic, 
together with the Cauſes of theſe ſeveral Gradations ; from 
their, firſt Appearance in the /avage State down to their 
preſent Forms in. the 15 poliſhed Nations of Eu ROE. 


8. E OT. XIII. 
* the Palſible Re-union of Poetry and Muſe: 


T remains now to cini the Cliiliduftatiors'i in . S 9 

- and the means by which, tis poſſible, that the Arts . _ 
of Poetry and Muſic may again be -powerfully and ef- 

A united, . theſe t e. have taken 0 4 
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, to each other. — 3. Solo Songs often too much 
lengthened, without the Intervention of the Choir, to in- 
Þirit and ſuſtain, them: Eſpecially the Da Capo is almoſt 
in eyery Inſtance of bad Effect, as it renders the firſt and 
capital Part of the Song inſipid by an unmeaning Repeti- 
tion. 4. Choirs. ſometimes too much lengthened, without 
the Intervention of fingle Songs or Duets, for the neceſſary 
Repoſe of the Ear, which is apt to be fatigued and diſ- 
|  guſted by ſuch a long- continued and forcible Impreſſion.— 
g. Choirs fometimes (though ſeldom) calculated more 
for the Diſplay. of the Compoſer's Art, in the Conſtruction 
| of Fugues and Canons, than for a natural Expreſſion of 
4 the Subject.—6. The Choir in many Inſtances (and the 
| Angle Song, in ſome) not ſudden enough in its Intervention; 
being generally prepared by a correſpondent Symphony of 
inſtrumental Muſic ;. which creates Expectation and Pre- 
ſentiment, deſtroys Surprize, and thus /e Nn. the an 
and Effet. 
Inſtances might be produced of all theſe Defedts, in the 
| Compoſitions of this great Maſter : But they aroſe not ſo 
much from Himſelf, as: from the Period in which he lived. 
Therefore the Writer chuſeth to caſt' them. into Shades, 
refering them to the Obſervation and Regard of muſical 
| Profeſſors rather than ſeem to fix a Mark of Diſreſpect on 
any particular Compoſition of a Man whoſe exalted Genius 
he reveres. And upon the whole, his Airs, Duets, and | 
| Choirs, as they ſurpaſs every thing yet. produced, in Gran- 
deur and Expreſſion; fo, they will ever be the richeſt 
Fountain for Imitation or Adoption; and, even ſingly taken, 


will juſtly command the mw and ame of all 
dec Ages. 


The 
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Tho. Performance of the Oratorio in ENGLAND, under 


its preſent defective State, in ſome Reſpects may be cen- 
ſured; in others, is to be approved. The Exhibition of 


the Choir and accompanying Band is not only decent, but 
grand and ſtriking: A becoming Gravity attends it, both 


among the Performers and the Audience. The Airs and 
Choirs are often ſung with a Decorum not unſuitable to 
the Dignity of the Occaſion. On the other Hand, there 
are: Defects which naturally ariſe from the Separation of 
the Performeris from the Poet's and Maſiciam : Art.— The 


Singers are not always ſo animated i in their Manner, as to 
create a Belief in the Audience (whenever a true poetic 


and muſical Expreſſion are united) that they feel the Sen- 
timents they expreſs. If a grand Simplicity of Performance 


were · ſtill more. ſtudied, it would give an additional Luſtre 


to their Talents. Above all, the flouriſhed Cloſe or Ca- 
dence is below the Dignity of the ſacred Drama, and 


abſolutely deſtructive of all true muſical Expreſſion. 
Thus we have traced the Riſe, Union, Power, Progreſ- 


fions, Separatians, and Corruptions,. of Poetry and Migſic, 


together with the Cauſes of theſe ſeveral Gradations; from 


their firſt Appearance in the /avage State down. to their 


f 


| preſent Forms in.the more poliſhed Nations of EUROPE... 


SE OT. XIII. 
V the Pelſible Re-union of Port and Mule. 


T remains now to ider the CiiritfaRiatices in N 


- and the means by which; tis poſſible, that the Arts 
of Poetry and Muſic may again be -powerfully and ef- 


| bee united, after theſe Wr have taken Place. 
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N The Legiſlator's and Bard Character cannot again 
be generally and fully united. We have ſeen, they na- 
/ turally ſeparate in an early Period of Civilization : 
And the Departments become fo diſtin, 'as to create 
a general Incompatibility and Repugnance too clear to : 
need an Illuſtration. But although the Legiſlator 'can- 
not generally maintain the poetic and muſical Character, 
he may ſtill continue to protect, and ſometimes even to 
poſſeſs it: And when Poetry and Mufic are united in their 
proper Ends; there are few- ' ſecondary Accompliſhments 
which do truer Honour even to the higheſt Stations. It 
was indeed a ridiculous Vanity in a late Emperor to ſing 
in an Opera; as it was in Lov 1s the Foutteenth to dance | 
on a parallel Occaſion; becauſe, in theſe Inſtances, the 
Arts were ſeparated from their Important Ends. But it 
was a noble Example in CHARLEMAGNE, when he dig- 
nified his Choir, by joining them in the public Act of 
Religion, and ſinging divine Service in his imperial Robes. 
HenRy the Second, and Fx axcis the Firſt, of FRANCE; | 
CHARLES the Great, of GeRMANY; ALFR1D the Great, 
of ENGLAND; were all diſtinguiſhed, not only by their 
Love and Protection of the muſical and poetic Arts, but 
by their Proficiency in * as applied to their higheſt 
Ends. . 
And as the Legiſlator may ſtill We retain a Part 
of the Poet's Dignity; ſo the Poet, though no longer a 
Legiſlator, may ſtill occaſionally exert his ſalutary Power, 
by his Influence on the Paſſions of the Soul.— CHARLES 
the Ninth of FRANCE (who not only compoſed and per- 
formed Church Muſfic, but writ elegant Verſes). addreſſed 
a little Poem to RonsARD, which does equal Honour to 
the. Prince and the > IOW: And as it fo nobly aſſerts the 
I | Dignity 


* 
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Dignity. of the muſical and poetic Arts, and points at their 
original Alliance with the legiſlative Character, the fol- 
lowing Citation ſeems to claim a Place under this Article.. 


| Ton Eſprit enflamme d'une celefte Ardeur, 
Eclatte par ſoy-meme, & moy par ma Grandeur. 
. Ta Tyre qui rauit par de fi doux Accords 2 
T affervit les Efprits, dont je n ay que le Corps : 
Elle ten rend le Maitre, & te ſpait introduire;. 
Oui la plus fier Tyran ne peut avoir q Empire. 
The Poet s and Mufician's Office cannot probably be 
again united in their full and general Power. For in their 
preſent refined State, either of their Arts-ſeparately con- 
ſidered, is of ſuch Extent, that although they may inci- 
| dentally meet in one Perſon, they cannot often be found 
together, —One Expedient there is, indeed, by which the 
two Arts may. be practically united by the ſame Perſon. . 
That is, if the Poet ſelect and adapt proper Muſic to his 
Poem; or the Mufician ſelect and adapt proper Poetry to 
his Muſic. Let us then conſider, which of theſe Methods 
is moſt likely to ſueceed, in uniting the two Arts ęfedtually. 
New, though we ſuppoſe the Muſician to be of ſufficient. 
Ability to diſtinguiſn good Poetry from ad; we muſt. 
farther obſerve, that to collect various Paſſages from vari- 
aus Poets, and form them into one m with Propriety 
and Force; would be a Taſk difficult, if not impoſſible: 
For the Expreſſions of Poetry are particular, and un- 
Alterably appropriated to their Subject: They are therefore 
generally incapable. of a ſecond Application. The Fact 
is quite otherwiſe in Muſic ; For here, the Expreſſions 
are general and vague: it is the Poetry to which they are 
e which fixeth and you: du their particular Ex- 


proſon. 5 
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pręſſion. Therefore, a · Selection of various Pieces may be 
made, and united in one whole, with Propriety and Effect. 
This Union is indeed ſometimes made in an unmeaning 
Way, in what the Tralians call a Paſticio: Where we 
commonly ſee a Series of Songs thrown together, without 
Connexion or Deſign. But if we ſuppoſe a Poem properly 
conducted, and adapted to Muſic of the firſt Excellence, 
in Subſerviency to the Genius of the Poem; tis plain, that 
the Muſic ſo applied may acquire a Force of Expreſſion more 
powerful in the ſecond Application than in the. t. As (to 
reſume a former Alluſion) the ſame Kind of Colours may 
acquire a ſtronger Effect, by being employed on a forcible 
than an #fipid Drawing. This is an Union far eaſier. to 
| attempt, than to accompli oh.” However; thus much it 
ſeemed proper to remark, leſt every Endeavour of this Kind 
ſhould be regarded as a mere Paſticio. 
The Singers Profeſſion can ſeldom be united wh that 
of the Poet, and not generally with that of the Myfician. 
The fame Cauſe will maintain the Separation here, as in 
the poetic and *muſteal Profeſſions. The Arts, in their 
preſent refined and complicated State, ſeparately demand 
ſuch continued Application and various Qualities, as ſeldom 
meet in the ſame Perſon.— Tis the Performer's Province, 
therefore, in this State of Separation, to conform to thjge 
Genius of the Poem and the Mufic. As the Muſician is 
ſubordinate to the N 11 ſo the TRY is ſubordinate 
to Both. e TE 
The Epic Puck: cannot oh again | w with Muſic. 
The Reaſons may be collected from the preceding Parts of 
this Diſſertation. The long Narrations, the frequent 
Dialogue, the Mixture of calm Deſcription and unim- 
paſſioned 
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paſſioned Sentiment; all theſe are clearly incompatible with 


the muſical Alliance, unleſs where long- continued Cuſtom, 


and a Pre-Eſtabliſhment drawn from ſavage Manners, had 


produced and confirmed an Union. But this, once broken, 


can never be effectually reſtored : For it muſt ever want 
that Foundation of Habit, on which it firſt aroſe, and gu 
ed its Power [4]. | 


The Tragic Poem can never again be powerfully united 


Sith Muſic. - This repugnance ariſeth from the ſame 
Cauſe with the laſt. - For here, the continued muſical 
Accompanyment, mixing itſelf with the dramatic Cha- 
racter and the perpetual Dialogue, forms a whole ſo incom- 
patible with modern Manners, and fo far out of known 
Nature, as deſtroys that Probability which is the od 
Foundation of a true Pathos. 


The Ode, or hymnal Species, may be again an and 


forcibly united with Mxfic. We have already ſeen the 


Foundation on which this Species is more univerſally al- 


lied with Melody than any other [e]. The great Mean of 
their powerful Union muſt be a pathetic and correſpondent 
Simplicity of Compoſition in Both.— With Reſpect to 
the pathetic Simplicity of the Ode; although the obſcure, 


the learned, the cold, the florid, the wotdy, the amuſing 


Style, hath been too generally adopted by the Moderns ; 


yet this falſe Manner is not fo ſtrongly eſtabliſhed, as to 


preclude 2 all Poſſibility of a general Reform : For we find, 
that where the Poem is written in the ſimple, intelligible, 
and pathetic } Form, it is more generally approved (except 


2 5 by mere Scholars who! are ignorant of N ature) than | 


. 14] dee above, Sect. vi. Art. 10. | Ce] ged. vi. Art. 17. 
n the 
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the oppoſite Manner of falſe Refinement. In Proof of 
this, we need only alledge the two noble Odes of Po px 
and DRYDEN; Which the world in nm underſtand 
feel, and admire. 
A fimple and pathetic Melody may de no leſs ſueceafully 
adopted, and: applied to Poetry. This isevident, from the 
| / incidental and frequent Practice of the greateſt Maſters. 
I || Hanvper, MaRCELLo, BoNoNCINI, CoRELL1, GEMI- 
NIANI1, and their beft Diſciples, are often admirable in 
the pathetic Simplicity. of Song : More eſpecially. they are: 
ſo, when they are fortunate enough to forget the Oſtenta- 
tion and Parade of Art. The Succeſs is anſwerable to 
their Deſert : For this Simplicity of Style is admired be-. 
yond the artificial, by All, except only a Few, whoſe Taſte- 
p (like that of the mere Scholar-Tribe ) is debauched. by their 
own falſe Refinements LU] 


[/] Here it may be proper to point out, on what Foto a ſimple 
Melody is more pathetic than a complex and artificial. 1. In the Expreſſion. 
of the Paſſions, Nature doth not offer muſical Sounds to the human Ear. For. 
though the natural Tones of Grief and Foy (the two Paſſions which are moſt 
effectually expreſſed by Muſic) approach nearer to muſical Precifion than any 
other, yet ſtill they are in a certain Degree inconcinnous and unmuſical. 
2. As the Tones of the Paſſions are in ſome Degree unmuſical, ſo are 
they generally more ſimple in their Compoſition or Succeſſion, than the 
Tones which are commonly employed to form a regular Melody. From 
Y . . the firſt of theſe Remarks it follows, that all muſical Expreſſion of the 
| Paſſions muſt be imperfe#: For the muſical Sounds not being found in 
Nature, if the Artiſt ſtrictly imitates the Sounds he hears, they will be un- 
- muſical; if he varies from Nature, ſo as to make them mufical, the 
Imitation will be defective. Yet Imagination hath a Power of im- 
poſing its impreſſions on Reaſon, in a certain Degree. Fhis we find 
at the proper Repreſentation of a Tragedy; where, though the Scenery, 
the Perſons, the Dreſſes, the Compoſition, and other accompanying Ob- 
jects, are not a preciſe Tranſcript from Nature, that is, though the Imi- 
tation be defeRtive, yet ſtill it is highly affecting: But if the Repreſentation . 


* 
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Vet thiere is one Circumſtance, in which modern Poetry 
and Muſic, though both reduced to their full Simplicity, 
cannot obtain that perfect Union which they held in an- 
<ient Ox RRS. The Numbers of the Poem and the Mea- 


. KS Nature ene a certain Degree, Me then oct 
the affecting Power is loſt: And thus muſical Imitation, though nyperfeCt 
in a certain Degree, ſtill boaſts its Power: If imperfe& beyond a certain 
Degree, its affecting Power is loſt. But as it follows from the ſecond Re- 
mark, that the farther muſical Sounds depatt from Simplicity, the farther 
they depatt from Nature; ſo, the Conſequence is clear, that a imple Melody 
(though an imperſect Imitation) may be pathetic ; while a complex and 
artificial Melody (by departing from Nature et {nan a certain Degree) will 
entirely B/ its affecting Power = | 
This naturally leads to the Conſideration, of a 3 Tintugilbnice, | 
which lies yet unaccounted for, at the very E oundation of muſical Ex- 
prefflon. The Fact is this; that *« muſical Sounds which are employed 
s to expreſs Paſſions (as Brief or Joy) by an imperfełt Imitation, are often 
<< more Hing than the natural or perfect Voice of theſe Paſſions, when 
< given without muſical Intonations.” At ſeetns not eaſy to aſſign a clear 
-and ſufficient Cauſe for this Appearance. Let the following Conjectures 
Have what Weight they may.— . Have not muſieal Sounds a mechanical 
Power over the human Frame, by which they awaken it into a higher 
Degree of Senfibility and Sympathy, than it poſſeſſeth in its more cool and 
torpid State 2. Are we not generally ſo conſtituted, as to ſympathize 
much more ſtrongly with thoſe in whom we find amiable Qualities, than 
their Oppoſites ? And as Pity melts the Soul to Love, fo doth not Love 
melt the Soul to Pity-?—3. Doth not a ſtoert Voice, like a fine Cuuntenancr, 
create a ſtrong Prejudice in Favour of its Poſſeſſer, and induce a Belief of 
amiable inherent - Qualities ?. May not the Voice and Figure of a 
Aiſtreſſed or joyous Object be ſo horrid or uncouth, ridiculous or ugly, as 
in a great Meaſure to leſſen, if hot totally to deſtroy the Sympathy of 
thoſe who heat and ſee it? If theſe Obſervations be true, then by carrying 
the Voices or Expreſſions of Grief or Joy into ſweeter Tones and higher 


Degr ees of Melody than they poſſeſs in Nature, yet ſtill preſerving the 


| Refemblance ſo far as not to deſtroy. Probability, may we not, on the 


Principles here given, create a higher Degree of Affection and Aer. 
han the natural Voice of the Paſſions can gvet 


r ſure 
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fure of the Muſic will inevitably ſometimes claſh. That 
Variety of Feet with which the Greek Tongue abound- 
ed, gave ſuch Play to the Muſician's Art, in adapting a 
various and correſpondent Melody, as no living. Language 


can boaſt. For Want of this Variety of Feet, there is 
generally a dead Uniformity in the Structure of modern 


Verſe. The muſical Rythm or Meaſure, therefore, muſt 


either want the neceſſary Variety, or | muſt fometimes be 
at Variance with the poetic Numbers. 

The Arts of Poetry and Muſic, thus properly 8 
and improved, may poſſibly by Pe be made a Part of 


Education, and applied to the Culture of the youthful 


Mind, in Subjects religious, political, and moral. This is 
a large Field of Obſervation, which at preſent it may be 
more prudent rather to open than to fread. In Favour of 
this Opinion, we may recolle& the wonderful Powers of- 
theſe united Arts, exhibited above, not only i in the Scenes 
of ſavage Nature, but among the civilized Republics of 
ancient GREECE. And as we poſſeſs a nobler Syſtem of 


Religion, Polity, and Morals, than they could ever boaſt ; 


ſo the Application of the Siſter Arts to theſe, under a ſtrict 
Subordination to Truth might ſeem to promiſe the nobleſt 


Conſequences in the Education of Youth. Vet on the 


other Hand, it muſt be owned, that under the preſent 
State of Manners, and the eſtabliſhed Forms of Education, 
this event is rather to be wiſhed than hoped for. Inſtead, 


therefore, of urging a Theory which might be regarded as 


viſionary and chimerical ; the Writer will for the preſent 


content - himſelf with pointing out, In what Reſpects 


the four principal Kinds, in which Poetry and Muſic 
« are now united, may be either improved i in their Form, 
« or more effectually directed to their proper Ends.” 


I, The 


n 
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r. The firſt of theſe, the common Seng or a 
may perhaps be judged an Object too inconfiderable for 
any ſerious Propoſal of a Reform. But the Writer will 
not be aſhamed to follow the Example of the greateſt 
Authors among the ancient Greeks,-in recommending the 
early Practice of a proper domeſtic Muſic, as tending 
powerfully to ſooth the diſcordant Paſſions, to influence 
the Taſte, and fix the morals of Youth. If we reflect, 
now apt the youthful Ear is to catch muſical Impreſſions, 
and how open the Heart to every Impreſſion fo forcibly , 

convey'd, it cannot be regarded as a Matter of Indifference : 
| (among thoſe who underſtand the Force of early Habits) 
whether theſe- firſt impreſſions be properly or improperly 
directed. It may ſeem a Paradox, though perhaps a cer- 
tain Truth, that the future and leading Colour of the 
Paſſions, in both Sexes, hath often been determined by a 


Song. Poets and Muſicians, therefore, would do them- 


ſelves: the trueſt Honour, if they would religiouſly abſtain 
from lending the attractive Colours of their reſpective 
Arts to the Embelliſnment of Licentiouſneſs and Vice. 
The Writer would not ſubject himſelf ta ſuch an Im 
putation of Ignorance, as to ſuggeſt the Poſſibility of 
renewing the old Grecian Practice, when Men of the firſt 


Rank and Dignity diſdained not to grace the Feaſt with _ 


Songs religious, political, and moral; with the Celebration 

of Gods, Heroes, and Virtues; At the very Mention of 

this obſolete Practice, he ſees Ridicule pouring in from 
every Quarter. 'Tis enough to. hope from the preſent * 
faſhionable World, that th ey will abſtain . from TT of 
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As the practicable Utility of the common Song or Can- 


ZLonette ſeems to lie chiefly among the younger ranks, an 
eaſy and familiar Simplicity of Style and Manner ſeems 
peculiarly its proper Character. To this ought to be 
added (where the Subject will admit) a certain Feſtivity 
and Brilliancy of Taſte; that the moſt attractive Colours 
of the Arts may be thrown on Virtue; and Benevolence, 
Generoſity, and Greatneſs of Soul, may habitually mix 
themſelves with domeſtic and ſocial Amuſement. _ 
2. The Anthem, with Reſpe& to its Subject, neither 
needs nor admits Improvement; being drawn from the ſa- 
cred Scriptures [g]. A proper Selection of Words for Muſic 
is indeed a Work of Importance here: And though in 
many Inſtances this be well made, yet it were to be wiſhed, 
that ſome ſuperior Judgment would overſee, and ſometimes 
{negatively at leaſt) rect the Compoſer, for the Preven- 
tion of Improprieties. A parallel remark will extend it- 
ſelf almoſt to the whole Book of Pſalms, as they are 
verſified by STERNHorD, for the Uſe of parochial 
Churches. There are few Stanzas which do not preſent 
Expreſſions, to excite the Ridicule of ſome Part of every 
Congregation. This Verſion might well be aboliſhed, as 
it expoſeth one of the nobleſt Parts of divine Service to 
Contempt : Eſpecially as there is another Verſion already 


(s] Although it be a prudent Reſerve in the Church of EncLanp, 
to admit no other Poetry than the ſacred, into divine Service; yet ſtill, for 
the high Purpoſe of domeſtic or private Devotion and Practice, the G | 
;Poſition of Hymns would be a noble Addition to the Poetry and Muſic 
of a rational Society of- Chriſtians. Here, the Poet would have Room 
for a Diſplay of that Genius, which the Prudence of the eſtabliſhed Church 
hath prevented, in the wiſe Regulation of her public Service. Of this 
Kind may be juſtly regarded: that fine Ode of Fork, intitled, c The dying 

iChriftian-to bit Soul,” © 
| | privileged, 
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privileged, which though not excellent, is however not in- 
tolerable. The parochial Mufic ſeems to need no Reform: 


- 


Its Simplicity and Solemnity ſuit well its general Deſti- 


nation; and it is of Power, when properly performed, 


to raiſe Affections of the nobleſt Nature. It were to be 
wiſhed, that the Cathedral Muſic were always compoſed. 
with a proportioned Sobriety and Reſerve. Here, as we have 
obſerved, the whole is apt to degenerate too much into an 


Affair of Art. A great and pathetic Simplicity of Style, 


kept ever in Subſerviency to the ſacred Poetry, ought to 
be aimed at, as the trueſt, and the only Praiſe. The 


ſame deyout Simplicity of Manner may be attained in the. 


Performance, and ought to be ſtudied. by the Organiſt and 
Chorr : Their Ambition ſhould lie in a natural and 
dignified. Execution, not in a curious Diſplay of Art. The 
Maxim of AueusTINE was excellent, and deſerves the. 
ſerious Attention; both of thoſe who perform, and thoſe - 
who hear: I always think myſelf blameable, when I am. 
« drawn to attend more to the Singer than to what is - 
66. Sung.” But an additional Circumſtance ſeems neceſſary, ; 
as a. Means of bringing back Church Muſic to its original 
Dignity and Uſe: We have ſeen, in the Courſe of this 
Diſſertation, how the Separations follow each other in the 


Decline of the poetic and muſical Arts. And for the 


ke of Truth, we muſt here obſerve, that i in the Per- 
formance of Cathedral Muſic, a Separation | bath long taken . 


| Place, fatal to its true Utility. The higher Ranks of the 
Church do not think themſelves concerned i in the Per- 


formance. It were devoutly to be wiſhed, that the muſical 


Education were ſo general, as to enable the Clergy, of 
| whatever Rank, to Join the Choir in L tho Celebration = 


L | their 
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their Creator, in all its appointed Forms: The Ly 
would be naturally led to follow fo powerful an Exam- 
ple.— There is Reaſon to believe, that this Separation was 
in Part occaſioned by the Introduction of an artificial 
Muſic, which became too difficult in the Execution for 
any but profeſſed Muſicians: Here, then, we find an ad- 
ditional Motive, for bringing down the Cathedral Muſic 
from its preſent complex and artificial N to that of 
Simplicity and eaſy Execution. 
3. With Reſpect to the two dramatic Forms, the Opera 
. | and Oratorio, we have already pointed out their chief 
| Defects, as they exiſt in their preſent - State. But as to 
aan effectual Reformation, ſuch as may produce their proper 
Ends, it ſeems utterly impracticable, while the dra- 
matic Form and the mufical Accompanyment remain in 
Union. To hear Kings, Warriours, 'Stateſmen, - Philo- 
ſophers, Patriarchs, Saints, and Martyrs, holding long 
Converſations with each other in muſical Recitative, is 
a Circumſtance ſo totally out of Nature, that the Imagin- 
ation immediately revolts, and rejects the Repreſentation 
as abſurd and incredible. The Recitative, therefore, or 
perpetual muſical Accompanyment which prevails.in. both, 
being thus unalterably at Variance with the dramatic 
Form, the one or the other muſt be 45 efrroyed « ere Proba ' 
bility and Pathos can ariſe. | 
One Method of a Reform may be effe&ted, by 4 
the Recitative, or perpetual mufical Accompanyment: 
And in this Caſe, the Interlocutory Part would ſink into 
the common Form of Tragedy. A mufical Choir,” diſtinct 
F - from the Perſons of the Drama, might ſtill be introduced | 
— | occaſionally, g 
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occaſionally, with much Propriety and Effect [4]. Above 
all, the Occaſions muſt have a ſtrong Reference to the 


moſſt pathetic Situations of the tragic action : The Choir 
muſt conſiſt of ſuch Characters, as may with Probability 


appear in the mufical Department: The Ode muſt be 
written in the Style of Paſſion; not with the Parade of 
unaffecting Imagery, or tedious Allegory; which, inſtead 

of rowzing an Audience, would lull them to Repole': | 
The Muſic and Performance muſt be of a correſpondent 
Nature. In pointing out this Refosm of the muſical 
Drama, the Writer may ſeem to ſeparate the two Siſter 


[1 1 fay, occaſionally : For the ering Choir of the old Greek Tia- 
-gedy would be a Circumftance as far out of Nature, as the Recitative it- 
elf. Beſides, the perpetual and continuing Choir would rob modern 
Tragedy of half her Powers and Graces: A ftrit Unity of Place and 
Time, as we have ſeen, are its neceſſary Conſequences “: But with Reſpect 
to what is of far greater Importance, I mean the Action, its Effects upon the 
whole were bad. *Tis true, that even here, it had the natural Effect of 
producing Unity: But. while it ſecured the Unity of the Aion, it gene- 
rally deſtroyed its Force, For there are few great, diſtreſsful, or terrible 
Actions, which do not require ſome. Variety of Place, in Order to unfold 
them in all their moſt pathetic Situations and ftriking AſpeQs : Many of 
theſe, thefefore, muſt be loſt to the Poet and his Audience, and a feeble 
and meagre Fable muft generally ariſe from that ſtrict Unity of Place 
which the continuing Choir produced. Hence we often find the Greek 
Tragedians reduced to the Neceſſity of conveying by Narration many 
affecting Incidents, which would have formed capital Scenes, could they 
have been introduced conſiſtently with the Unity of Place. Were it 
neceſſary to inlarge on this Subject, which is not incurious, it might be 
proved by an Indudion of particulars, that there is not a great and affecting 
Tragic Action in the whole Compafs of Antiquity, but what. is miſerably 
-cramped and maimed by this Conſtraint ; That of the Ordipus Tyrannus 
only excepted, whichiindeed ſoeme nearly, if not * *. in all 
the Parts of its Conſtruction. 


1 0 Sect. vi. Art. 42. 7 8 
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their Creator, in all its appointed Forms: The Lay 
would be naturally led to follow ſo powerful an Exam- 
ple.— There is Reaſon to believe, that this Separation was 
in Part occaſioned by the Introduction of an artificial 
Muſic, which became too difficult in the Execution for 
any but profeſſed Muſicians: Here, then, we find an ad- 
ditional Motive, for bringing down the Cathedral Muſic 
from its preſent complex and artificial Style, to that of 
Simplicity and eaſy Execution. 
3. With Reſpect to the two dramatic Forms, the . 
and Oraterio, we have already pointed out their chief 
Defects, as they exiſt in their preſent - State. But as to 
an effectual Reformation, ſuch as may produce their proper 
Ends, it ſeems utterly impracticable, while the dra- 
matic Form and the mufical Accompanyment remain in 
Union. To hear Kings, Warriours, 'Stateſmen, - Philo- 
ſophers, Patriarchs, Saints, and Martyrs, holding long 
Converſations with each other in muſical Recitative, is 
a Circumſtance ſo totally out of Nature, that the Imagin- 
ation immediately revolts, and reje&s the Repreſentation 
as abſurd and incredible. The Recitative, therefore, or 
perpetual muſical Accompanyment which prevails in. both, 
being thus unalterably at Variance with the dramatic 
Form, the one or the other muſt be 45 n ere Proba | 
bility and Pathos can ariſe. | 
One Method of a Reform may be effected, by ai 
the Recitative, or perpetual muſical Accompanyment: 
And in this Caſe, the Interlocutory Part would fink into 
the common Form of Tragedy. A mufical Choir,” diſtinct 
from the Perſons of the Drama, might ſtill be introduced 
| occaſionally, 
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occaſionally, with much Propriety and Effect [4]. Above 
all, the Occaſions muſt have a ſtrong Reference to the 
moſt pathetic Situations of the tragic action: The Choir 
muſt conſiſt of ſuch Characters, as may with Probability 
appear in the mufical Department: The Ode muſt be 
written in the Style of Paſſion; not with the Parade of 


unaffecting Imagery, or tedious Allegory; which, inſtead 


of rowzing an Audience, would lull them to Repoſe* 
The Muſic and Performance muſt be of a corteſpondent 
Nature. In pointing out this Refosm of the muſical 
Drama, the Writer may ſeem to ſeparate the two Siſtet 


411 ſay, occaſionally : For the 8 Choir of the old Greek Tia- 


gedy would be a Circumftance as far out of Nature, as the Recitative it- 
elf. Beſides, the perpetual and continuing Choir would rob modern 
Tragedy of half her Powers and Graces: A ſtriẽt Unity of Place and 


Time, as we have ſeen, are its neceſſary Conſequences “: But with Reſpect 


to what is of far greater Importance, I mean the Aion, its Effects upon the 
whole were bad. *Tis true, that even here, it had the natural Effect of 
producing Unity: But while it ſecured the Unity of the Aion, it gene- 


rally deſtroyed its Force, For there are few great, diſtreſsful, or terrible 


Actions, which do not require ſome. Variety of Place, in Order to unfold 

them in all. their moſt pathetic Situations and ſtriking Aſpects: Many of 
theſe, thefefore, muſt be loſt to the Poet and his Audience, and a feeble 
and meagre Fable muft generally ariſe from that ſtrict Unity of Place 
Which the continuing Choir produced. Hence we often find the Greek 


Tragedians reduced to the Neceſſity of conveying by Narration many. 


affecting Incidents, which would have formed capital Scenes, could they 
have been introduced conſiſtently with the Unity of Place. Were it 


neceſſary to inlarge on this Subject, which is not incurious, it might be 


proved by an Inducxion of particulars, that there is not a great and affecting 


Tragic Action in the whole Oompaſs of Antiquity, but what. is miſerably 


cramped and maimet by this Conſtraint ;. That of the Ordipus Tyrannus 


only excepted, whichiindeed ſeems nearly, if not abſolutely. PR all 
the Parts ofits Conſtruction. 


* Lox aboys, Sec. vii Att. 22. 
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Arts, inftedd' of uniting chem But in Reality, he only 

propoſes their Separation in one Circumſtance, as the 

neceſſary means of compleating their Union in another. 
But leſt this ſhould, ſeem to confine the muſical Art to 


an Alliance with the mere Ode or Hymn only, and to 


baniſh it entirely from the. Repreſentation of Actions; let 
us now proceed to another and more perfect Kind of Re- 


form, in which many of the Szbjef#s of the Opera and 


Oratorio may be exhibited in u Union with the Powers 4 


| Mufic, joined with Probability and Nature. 


We have ſeen above, that from an Union of ths Ode 
and Epic, a firſt rude Outline of Tragedy naturally aroſe, 
compounded of mufical Narration and choral Song [i]. Here 


then let us fix, for the proper Form of the. muſical Exhi- 


bition of great, terrible, or pathetic Actions. This Union 


forms what may properly be ſtyled the Narrative or Epic 


Ode. It aroſe from Nature, at a Period when the Actions 
repreſented were of the fmp/cft Kind [4]. This Simpli- 
city of Action is {till neceſſary to be preſerved,” for the 
Perfection of this Species; becauſe a complicated Action 


| would inevitably. produce long and unanimated Narra- 


tions, would unnerve the muſical Recitation, and deſtroy 
the very Genius of the Poem. Suppoſing, then, the 
Action to be ſimple and impaſſioned ;. the Poem, the 


Muſic, and Performance, if well conducted, will be at- 


tended with ſuch a Degree of Nature and Probability, as 


will give. the Alliance of Poetry and Muſic their higheſt 
Power and Pathos. The intermixed Narrations muſt be 


mort and animated: The Songs and Choirs various and 


(i] See above, SeR. vi. Art, 19. - {4] See ibid. 


expreſſive 3 


Recitals, may by theſe Means be inſpirited far beyond the 
{imple and continued Ode, which from its unbroken 


Length often degenerates into Languor. By this Union, 


all the ſtriking Parts of the Action may be brought forth 
to View, while every thing that is cold, improbable, and 
unaffecting, may be veiled in Darkne(s.—The Recitative, 
or muſical Accompanyment in'the narrative Parts, will here 
loſe a great Part of that Improbability which incumbers it 
in the dramatic Repreſentation; For here, the Reciter is 
a profeſſed Muſician, whoſe Province lies in the Enthu- 


ſiaſm of Song; and the Nerrations being ſhort and animated, 


beyond what is poſlible in the continued Uſe of Dialague, 
they approach nearer to the Genius of the- Ode, and there- 
fore may without Improbability or Impropriety receive a 
muſical Accompanyment which approaches nearer to a full 


and direct Song. — And laſtly, the Songs and Choir, are in 
their Performance ſo far from being unnatural,” that they. 


are no more than a powerful Tranſcript from Nature, 
impelling thoſe who hear the Recital of the Action, and 


are inſtructed in the Laws of Melody, to join in every 
repreſented Scene of J oy, Triumph, We arale Exultation, 


Devotion, or Diſtreſs. 


Of this narrative or Epic Ode, we have two fine Exam- 
ples in our Language, written by Port and DRVD EN. 


In Force of Paſſion, and Variety of correſpondent Verſi- 


fication [/} they are admirable. The Songs and * 


* we have ſhewn above, that the Rota of the ſame Meaſure in the 


Strophe, Antiftrophe, and Epode, of the ancient Greek Ode, was the natural 
Conſequence of its Union with the Dance. But this Union being irre- 


cm loſt, the unvaried Meaſure of the Ode becomes at beſt an un- 
are 


Hh 2 
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expreſſive ; and being frequently interrupted by the brief 
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ate by Turns tender, joyous, and majeſtic, and are often 


calculated for the nobleſt and moſt powerful Union of 


Poetry and Muſic. On the other Hand, while their un 
rivalled Excellence is admitted, critical Juſtice demands, 
that we point out ſome Blemiſhes in theſe two immortal 
Odes, leſt an undiſtinguiſhing Principle of Imitation ſhould 
ee to an Adoption of their Faults along with their Beau- 
es. With Reſpect to Mr. Pop E s Ode on St. CECILIA's 
— the Subject ſeems to want Unity - It is not a Recital 
of one great Action, but rather a poetic Deſcription of the- 


Adventures of ORpypus.—Mr. DRxyDen's Ode is perfect 


in the Unity of the Action; but imperfedt in the moral 
End : For it is a Repreſentation of the abuſed Power of 
Muſic, in firing a young Prince to an Act of Revenge 
and Cruelty. In the Execution, there is but one Er- 
ror of Conſequence; which feems to run through both 
theſe Odes, fo juſtly celebrated: The Narretive Part is 


not always ſufficiently d:/tingu/hed from the Song, They 
run into each other in ſuch a Manner, that the muſical. 


Compoſer muſt often find himſelf embaraſſed, whether to 
accompany with Recitative, or a more compleat Melody. 
Indeed, it is manifeſt, that theſe illuſtrious Poets were 
not aware of this Diſtinction: And hence it came to. paſs, 
that many Paſſages which they evidently meant for Song, 
are in the Form of Narration. But let this be added, as 
2 Juſtice due to theſe celebrated * that the Nar- 


meaning Fhing ; and is indeed an abſurd one, as it deprives the Poet of 
that Variety of Meaſure, which often gives a great Energy to the Com- 
poſition, by the incidental and ſudden Intervention of an abrupt or lengthened 
Verſification. The two Odes here mentioned, contain a Variety of fine 
Examples in this Kind of Beauty. 

rations 


# 
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rations are in ſome Parts ſo highly animated, that withqut 
any ſtriking Impropriety they admit the Accompanyment - 
either of the Song or Choir. *Tis obvious to remark, .. 
that HANDEL was ſometimes perplexed by this Irregularity - 
of the poetic Compoſition, when he ſet DxyDEN's Ode 
to Muſic :. For ſome Parts are thrown into Recitative 
which might ſeem rather to demand the Song; and others 
are thrown . into Song, which, in their preſent Narrative 


Form, ſeem rather to demand the Recitative.— A Poet of 


; inferior Rank [u] hath attempted. to rectify this Diſorder 
in DRyYDEN's Ode. But he had not ſufficiently eſtimated 
his own Strength, when he adventured to tamper with the 
Bow of ULyYssEs. . Whenever he hath attempted a Change, 

he hath quenched the poetic Fire. 

The Subjects of the narrative or Epic Ode may be draun 
with Propriety either from ethnical or ſacred Story. T he 
ethnical will. furniſh thoſe which are moral or political; the 

ſacred is à rich Field of Subjects maral and religious. 
There is a peculiar Propriety in exhibiting the facred Story 
in this Manner of the Epic Ode; becauſe in the dramatic 
Repreſentation of antique Subjects, through the great 
Diſſimilarity of ancient Manners to our own, tis difficult 

to avoid the Introduction of Circumſtances which will not 


be either manifeſtly incongruous, or contemptible to an Eye 


merely modern; two Appearances, which are carefully 
to be avoided in the Repreſentation of ſacred Story. The 
Way of Narration, therefore, is highly preferable; be- 
cauſe in this, the Poet can produce the greateſt and moſt 
ſtriking Situations, and at the fame Time preferve both 
br Probahility and Ręſpect, by yo r the reſt into Shades. 
ba] Mr. Hucnss, 
| That: 
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That this Repreſentation of ſacred subjects i is the higheſt 
and moſt intereſting Union of Poetry and Muſic, needs no 
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elaborate Proof: It ſtands intimately connected with all 
the ſublime Truths, the great and affecting Events of our 


Religion, which, when thus exhibited by the united Powers 
of Poem and Song, call forth all the nobleſt Emotions of 


the human Soul; and exalt it to the higheſt Pitch of 


Elevation that our mortal Condition will admit. 


SE CT. XIV. 


CoN LUS ION. 


H Us far then, at leaſt, the poetic and muſical Arts 


may admit an effectual Re- union, ſo as to produce 
their nobleſt Ends. As to any farther Canſequences, they 
muſt be the. Effect of this firſt Reform.: And therefore, till 


ſomething be done here, it can be of no Importance to 


point out higher Improvements, which in the preſent 

State of Things would certainly be eſteemed chimerical. 
Let us then, for the preſent, conclude with offering a 

Queſtion, Whether our Age and Nation might not ſtill 


* 


Yd 


2 farther . diſtinguiſh itſelf in its Regard for the nobler 


Arts, by the Inſtitution of A Poetic and Mufical Academy, 


« for the more effectual Re-union of theſe two Arts, and 
«« their better _Dire&ion to their higheft Ends 2” The 


Judgment of an able and diſintereſted Society, eſtabliſhed 


for this Purpoſe, might perhaps effect every Reform here 


propoſed in the four diſtinet Species in which the two 


Arts are ſtill imperfectly and improperly united. The 


Prize ;muſt be Honour only ; 15 mercenary Spirits 


BY ſhould 
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mould intrude upon the Walk of Genius. It may be ſuꝑ- 
poſed, that the beſt Poets, of the riſing Age at leaſt, would 
court the Approbation of ſuch an Academy: And from 
this Inſtitution, as from a Nurſery of theſe Siſter-Arts, a 
Succeſſion of approved Peems would naturally ariſe, in. 
every Form that could properly receive the Colourings 
and Embelliſhments of Muſic.— The familiar Song, com- 
poſed for domeſtic and ſocial Entertainment, when thus 
chaſtiſed by the moral Decrees of the Academy, would 
gradually riſe into its ancient Dignity and Uſe.— The 
Selection of the Anthem from the ſacred Scriptures might 
receive the public Approbation of the Society: And the 
Hymn, controuled by the ſame ſober Judgments, would aſ- 
ſume that pathetic Sublimity and. Simplicity of Style, 
which tends to elevate the Soul to the Contemplation and 
Love of divine Things.—The tragic Choir, properly 
reſtrained and limited by ſuch an Authority, might oc 
cafianally be introduced and applied to the Increaſe of 
Pity and Terror, and to all the moral Ends of the dramatic 
Species. The Epic Ode, directed by the Taſte and Wiſ- 
dom of this Academy, would obtain its Completion. 
The greateſt and moſt affecting Subjects, drawn from the 
Hiſtory of our own or other Countries, would riſe before 
us; while the ſublimeſt and moſt intereſting Events re- 
corded in the ſacred Scriptures, thus recommended and 
adorned, would make their Way through W nobler Paſ-- 
fions to the Heart. 

I he State and Character of our Aue 1 be no leſs 
influenced by the Authority of ſuch an Inſtitution. The 
Poems which ſhould receive its unbiaſſed A pprobation, 

would naturally become Objects of the Ambition of our 
; TOR beſk 


— 


.ed by approved Mujic, wonld naturally correſpond with 
the Genius of Both, if under the Controul - of the ſame 


themſelves at Liberty. to deſert their Subje& for the Pride 
of Execution: But, under the Inſpection of a fuperior 
Taſte and Authority, would be led. to adopt a true Sim 
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beſt Compoſers : Whoſe: Genius, thus chaſtiſed and di- 
.refted to its proper Ends, would no. longer wander into 


che illegitimate Fantaſies of Song; but in juſt Subor- 
dination to the poetic Expreſſions, would only be am- 
bitious of joining its Powers, for the Production of a true 


Pat bos. 
The Performance of theſe approved Poems thus heighten- 


wiſe Judgments. The Singers would no longer think 


plicity of Manner; and, like the juſt Adbor, would be 


only ambitious of aſſiſting the Poet and Muſician, in adorn- 
ing and compleating the intended Repreſentation. 


The Importance of ſuch an Inſtitution may deſerve our 


moſt ſerious thoughts. We have ſeen above, how con- 


; genial the poetic and mufical Arts are with the Frame and 
Faculties of Man: That in every Period of Manners, 


- whether ſavage, barbarous, civilized, refined, or cor- 
rupted, their Influence hath been felt in every Nation of 
the Earth. 80 univerſal and powerful are their Effects 
on the Paſſions of the Soul, that perhaps no Period of 


;human Nature can be aſſigned (at leaſt, the Writer 
knows of none) in which.they have not been either. ſalu- 
rary or pernicious : In which they have not either tended 
to promote and confirm Religion, Virtue, and public Hap- 


5 pineſs; or been the 8 of Licentiouſneſs, and 
public Ruin. 


2 EO | Add 


3 
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Add to this, that whoever will look back into the pre- 


ceding Pages, will find that in all poliſhed States theſe 
Arts have a natural Tendency towards Corruption, unleſs 
checked and chaſtiſed by wholeſome Inſtitutions. - This 
Tendency ariſeth not from the Nature of the Arts them- 
ſelves; but from that Period of Manners, which tends to 
pervert them from their proper Ends.—Would you quench 
this natural-Flame e in the human Breaſt? The 
Attempt were Folly. Vou muſt deſtroy our Eyes and 
Ears, thoſe Inlets to the Powers of Poetry and Mujic, 


before you can accompliſh ſuch a Purpoſe... What then 


is to be done, but to regulate this mighty Stream, 


which will Fee run either in che Channel of 1 47. or 


Fretue ? 

More particularly, i in a | aid Coda Kin gdom, 
"__ additional Degrees of Wealth ſhould flow in with 
every Tide:; theſc, eſpecially i in a Time of Peace, muſt in- 


evitably be followed by new Degrees of inventive Luxury, 
and an unwearied Paſſion for Diſſipation and Amuſement. 


Hence the peculiar Danger would ariſe, even where no 


ill Intentions ſhould dwell, of a Perverſion of the mimetic, 


and eſpecially, of the Poetic and mufical Arts, from their 


Proper and exalted, to their improper and ignoble Ends. — 


If in ſuch a Kingdom, their loweſt Forms ſhould be 
ſought for, while their higher were neglected; if Tragedy 


ſhould give Way to Comedy, and Comedy to Farce, and 


Farce to Pantomime; if Privileges ſhould be denied to the 
Labour of Genius, which were indul ged to the Tricks of 
Harlequin and Pierat ;—what could be more juſtly feared, 


than a general Decline of Taſte, which by filent and un- 


Perceived Degrees might inſenſibly flide into the ſame 


Ti fatal 


Ee 
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fatal Effects, which marked the later Periods of the Greek 
* Republics, and the Roman Empire? | 
On the contrary; an effectual Union of theſe two power- 
ful Arts, directed to their proper Ends, would be pro- 
ductive of the nobleſt Conſequences: It would renew and 
augment the Dignity of every elegant Accompliſhment; 
would refine the Taſte, inforce the Religion, purify the 
Morals, ſtrengthen the Policy, of the moſt proſperous 
Kingdom ; in a Word, would give a proper and falutary | 
Direction to that Overflow of Wealth, which muſt either” | 
adorn or overwhelm it. 
An Huſtitution, therefore, which may promote ſuch "By 
portant Ends, may ſeem not only to claim the Atten- 
tion of the Viſe and Good in every private Station; but: 


might perhaps be regarded as not unworthy, the E 
of the beſt and greateſt KING.. 
— . — 


THE END; 
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APPENDI Xx. 
The following Memoir, which" was lately communicated to the 
Author by an honourable Gentleman, hath Reference to 
Pp. 160. of the preceding Diſſertation: And though it was 
not received ſoon enough to be inſerted in its proper Place, 


yet the Author thought it but Fufrice to the curious 
Reader, to add if 'as an Appendix. | 


By the Quzen.. A 
6 P by the. Grace of Go, of England, 
„France, and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, &c: To our truſty and right well beloved Sir 
« Richard. Bulkely Knight, Sir Rees Griffith Kt. Ellis 
« Price:Efq..Dr. in civil Law, and one of our Council in 
the Marcheſſe of. Wales, William Moſtyn, Jeuen Lloyd 
« of Yale, John Saliſbury of Rhug, Rice Thomas, Maurice 
« Wynne, William Lewis, Pierce. Moſtyn, Owen John 
« ap Howel Fichan, John. William ap John, John Lewis 
„Owen, Morris Griffith, Symmd. Thelwat, John Griffith, 
« Ellis. ap William Lloyd, Robert Puleſton, Harri ap 
Harri, William. Glynn, and Rees. Hughes Eſqs. and to 
i every of them Greeting. | 
« Whereas. it is come to the Knowledg of .the Lord 
« Preſident, and other our Council in our Marcheſſe of 
Wales, that vagrant and idle Perſons naming themſelves 
« Minſtrels, Rythmers, and Bards, are lately grown into 
« ſuch intolerable Multitude within the Principality of 
«6 North Wales, that not only Gentlemen and others by 
= „ their 


- | og nn. 
«« their ſhameleſs Diforders are oftentimes diſquieted in 
<< their Habitations, but alſo the expert Minſtrels and Muji- 
cians in Tonge and Cunynge thereby much diſcouraged to 
* travaile in the Exerciſe and Practiſe of their Knowledg, 
e and alſo not a little hindred {of ) Livings and Prefer- 
ee ment; The Reformation whereof, and the putting theſe. 
« People in Order, the ſaid Lord Preſident and Council 
have thought very neceſſary: And knowing you to be 
Men of both Wiſdom and upright Dealing, and alſo of 
«© Experience and good Knowledge 1 in the Scyence, have 
appointed and authorized You to be Commiſſioners for 
« that Purpoſe : And foraſmuch as our ſaid Council, of 
« late travailing in ſome Part of the ſaid Principality, had 

perfect Underſtanding by credible Report, that the AC- 
« cuſtomed Place for the Execution of the like Com- 
cc miſſion hath been heretofore at Cayroes in our County 
« of F lynt, and that William Moſtyn Eſq. and his Anceſtors 
« have had the Gift and beſtowing of the Syſver Harp 
cc appertaining to the 'Chief of that Faculty, and- that a 
% Year's Warning (at leaſt) hath been accuſtomed to be 
given of the Af/embly and Execution of the like Com- 
« mifſion ; Our ſaid Council have therefore appointed the 
Execution of this Commiſſion to be at the ſaid Town of 
* Cayroes, the Monday next after the F eaſt of the Bleſſed - 
Trinity which ſhall be in the Year of our Lord 1568. 
« And therefore we require and command You by the 
«© Authority of theſe Preſents, not only to cauſe open Pro- 
« clamation to be made in all Fairs, Market-Towns, and 
« other Places of Aſſembly within our O unties of Aglere, 
«« Carnarvon, Meryonydd, Denbigh and \ lynt, that all and 
every Perſon and Perſons that intend to maintain their 
: "y "AY 
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« Living by name or Colour of Minſtrels, Rythmers,. or 
« Bards, within the Talaith of Aberffraw, comprehending 
« the ſaid five. Shires, ſhall be and appear before You the 
« ſaid Day and Place to ſhew their Learnings accordingly : 

« But alſo, that You, twenty, nineteen, eighteen, ſeventeen, 
« ſixteen, fifteen, fourteen, thirteen, twelve, eleven, ten, 
nine, eight, ſeven, or ſix of you, whereof You the faid 
« Sir Richard Bulkely, Sir Rees Griffith, Ellis Price, and 
« William Moſtyn Eqs. or three or two of you, to be of 
the Number; to repair to the ſaid Place the Days afore- 
« ſaid, and calling to you ſuch expert Men in the ſaid Faculty 
of the Welſh Mufick ds to You ſhall be thought con- 
« yenient, to proceed to the Execution of the Premiſes, 
« and, to admit ſuch and ſo many, as by your Wiſdoms 
« and Knowledges you ſhall find worthy, into and under 
« the Degrees heretofore /in Uſe ) in ſemblable Sort to 2, 
« exerciſe, and follow the Sciences and Faculties of their Pro- 
« fefions, in ſuch decent Order as ſhall appertain to each 

« of their Degrees, and as your Diſcretions and Wiſdoms 
« ſhall preſcribe unto them: Giving ſtreight Monition and 
« Commandment in our Name and on our Behalf to the 
* reſt not worthy, that they return to ſome honeſt Labour, 
« and due Exerciſe, ſuch as they be moſt apt unto for 
« Maintenance of their Living, upon Pain to be taken as 
« ſturdy and idle Vagabonds, and to be uſed according to 
« the Laws and Statutes provided in that Behalf; letting 
ou with our faid Council look for Advertiſement, by 
cc Certificate at your Hands, of your Doings 1 in the Execu- 
e tion of the ſaid Premiſes ; foreſeeing in any wiſe, that 
« upon the ſaid Aſſembly the Peace and good Order be 
« obſerved and kept accordingly ; ; aſcertaining you that 
« the ſaid William * hath Promiſed to ſee Furniture 


60 and 
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« and Things neceſſary provided for that * at the 
„Place aforeſaid, 


« Given under our Signet at our City of. Cheſter. the 
«« twenty third of October in the ninth Year of our 
* N 1567.“ 
* gigned 
e Her Highneſs s Counſail | 
in the Marcheſſe of Wales. 


« N. B. This Commiſſion was copy diexactiy from tlie 
«« Original now at Moſtyn, A. D. 1693: Where 
the Silver Harp alſo is.“ 


From this Commiſſion it appears, 1*, That tooth 
many of the Bards were maſſacred by EDwW ARD the Firſt, 
yet the whole Order was by no means exterminated. 

ah, That in the Reign of ELIZABETH, Abuſes had crept 

on among the Welſh Bards, ſimilar to thoſe which are re- 

corded of the Iriſh, zur, That public Conteſts for poetic 
and mufical Fame had been eſtabliſhed in Wales from an- 
cient Times. 4, That theſe Conteſts are now ceaſed. 


In Wotton's * Leges Wallicz,” (Append. p. 547, 548.) 
there are two Laws of Henry the Fourth recorded, which 
relate to the Prevention of the Abuſes of the Bard's Pro- 
feſſion; but in ſuch general Terms, that nothing relative 
to the particular State of their Muße and Poetry can be 
collected from them. d 


The Author will 3 it a foaular Favour, if any 
Gentleman can tranſmit to him an authentic Account of 
the final Decline of the Bard's Profeſſion in Wales. 
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Nor Splendor gild theſe mild Retreats ? 
Yet NATURE Bere, in modeſt Guiſe, 
Diſplays her unambitious Sweets : . 


- 


- 


Along each gentle-ſwelling Lawn 
dhe ſtrays, with ruſtic Garlands crown'd ; 
„ And wakes the Flowers dt early Dawn, 
To fling their boſom'd Fragrance round. 
| Here teach thy Vot'ry, blameleſs Guide, 
To trace thy Step ſerene and free; 
Es To ſhun the toilſome Heights of Pride, 
Thro theſe calm Scenes to Follow TEE. | 


: 
4 > 


His filent Walk do Thor adorn, _ 
. Ofer theſe green Slopes, from Tumult far; 
Wiuether he greet the bluſhing Morn, _ 


Or welcome up yon evening Star: 
” : 
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Intent, while thro' ' theſe tufted Bow'rs 

Thy generous Whiſpers charm his Ear, | 
To hail from Heav'n thy kindred Pow'rs,  - 

And meet fair Peace and Freedom here. 


Yet prompt to ſtay his Country's Fall, 
The ſtormy City's War he'll join, 

When Thou, and Truth, and Freedom call: 
For Freedom's Voice, and Truth's, are Thine. 


. «. Ss & % # . 
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